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“SHOEING THE BAY MARE By Sir Edwin Landseer 


THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 
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Annotated Classics & 


Supplementary Readers 
For Usein ened Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up princi- 
pally of standard classics in gen- 
eral use in the schools. The books 
are carefully edited by experienced 
teachers of English, and helpfully 
annotated. Many titles designated 
in college entrance requirements 
are included. The notes are ample 
for necessary aid in interpreta- 
tion, but are not so copious as to 
Sgenngs original inquiry. Bio- 
— sketches and outlines 

or study are included where de- 
sirable. The books contain 48 to 
240 pages each, are well printed 

on good paper, ‘and bound in heavy 

\ paper covers. Price is given after 

h book, and includes postage. 

When ordering, mention | Excelsior Literature Series and 
give name and number of each book desired. 


English Classics 
As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare.......................... 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected.............................. 
Includes the Pied Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brought — 
Good News from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, and others.) 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens 18 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Longfellow .18 
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Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens.............. 18 
Enoch Arden. No.7. Tennyson.................... 15 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow.....................0.............. 18 
Democracy and the War. No. 67 ...........-.-.--c---c-ceceseseeeee 24 
Seventeen of the notable addresses of President Wilson, 
with Lloyd George’s address on “The Meaning of Amer- 
ica’s Entrance into the War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany. ro 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne.................. 15 
Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare 24 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow 30 
0 24 


Idylis of the King. No. 31. 
(The Coming Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 


Julius Caesar. No. 41. Shakespeare 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. 
Gives practically entire the principal addresses from 


famous debates.) 
Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare .24 —_— 6 s«(N 


Man Without a Country, The. 





EACHLSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


 ' et AS 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 
45. Shakespeare...................... 24 


Message to Garcia, A, and 
Other Inspirational Stories. CLA 
No. 61 x Wie y) ps) 





Dei 


Milten’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 


(L’Allegro, I! Penseroso, Oo- 
mus, Lycidas.) 
Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected .24 


(The Gold Bug, The Masque 
of the Red Death, Ligeia, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The 
Fall of the House of Usher, 
The Assignation, and A Descent into the Maelstrom.) 


Silas Marner. No. 3. Eliot 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Selected.............. 30 
Contains most of the essays used in schools, including 
ip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow.) 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold............................ 15 




















Also contains The Forsaken Merman, Rugby Chapel, 
-Dependence and others.) 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson.............................. 30 
(Prepared especially for school use. Illustrated.) 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell.................. 15 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 18. Selected........................ 15 
Supplementary Readers 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee.................... 15 
(Old tales retold for young people.) 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. M. R. Heilig-........... 15 
(A echolarly treatment of the Bible from the literary 
bey 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee................. 15 


(Description and stories. Grades four to six.) 
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Some Owen Publications for Classroom Use 









for All Grades 


This series provides a wealth of good reading 
for all grades in convenient and inexpensive form. 
It comprises more than 200 titles and deals with 
many interesting subjects including Fables, Myths, 
Nature, Industry, Biography, History, Geography, 
Literature, etc. The books have 32 or more pages 
each, are printed on a good quality of paper in 
type suited to the age requirements and are 
bound in strong paper covers in attractive colors. 
Many are illustrated. 


Look over the following list of titles carefully. 
Note the abundance of splendid material offered. 
Make your selection and order today. A trial will 
prove the great value of these books. 
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$29 4 4 Queer Li ttle Eskimo 66 Child Iife in the Colonies 
68 Siaries ch tene Revolution— 
* I (Ethan Allen and the 
SECOND YEAR } Le 
FABLES AND MYTHS 69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and | 79 (Aro fthe evolu 
36 Little Red” Hiding” Hood gen 
ng 132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 
38 Adve tures of a Brownie 164 by Ry Re Baby and 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 165 Gemil the, Qhild of the 
Little | Wor 1 Desert Desert, an of Her 
40 ie Wood ,Frie LITERATURE 
41 Story of Woo 35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
185 Little People of the Hills 67 The Story of Robinson 
its) 71 Selections from 
WISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY pe at and bth 
4 
$3 Bortood ot Wanhineton 233 Poems orn Knowing— 
204 Bestood ot 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
uns Stories 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 822 The Wise Frog Other 
152 Child's of 
220 Story ofthe Christ Child FOURTH YEAR* 
‘our a 
393 fear Cotton Tails, | NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
* Winter Play 75 Story of Coal 
209 Four sittie Cotten at oF aoe SS Soest 
270 F ttle Cotton-Tails in | ,7 of 
acation Reader | 136 | x Bird Nooks-I 
290 Fuss in Japan—A, Ohild- | 205 Eyes and No fea and The 
3Oo Pettotie Bushy Tells Three “@ 
302 Bell and ¢ Stories | HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
308 Story of ever Rabbit 5 fndite “cutie Lincoln 
317 More Stories of the Three is ttle New wy king 
320 Ten Little Indians Ss fare 
178 of 7 boas? Concord 
THIRD YEAR* and Bu 


182 Story of Joan of Arc 
FABLES AND MYTHS 


49 Puss in Boots and Cinderella ye 

4 ture at 3 lage Blick 
58 : patina a ie ce 

138 ee Se Ione: | 108 Stories from the Old Testa- 


tories 
171 
289 The Snow Man, Tho ite 178 Tara of th 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY ® 


$2 Bes Siete Som Pe Fests 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 








Inexpensive Supplementary Reading 
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Graded and Classified List of Titles 37 Three Golden oo 
attic datos a — hg Sf 44, FR in the sevond, Shirt, | 120 Ten 
ph dG G AY LT. BH, for the most part, sulted to any of these grades. hide, oo Revere ss 
* 51 Story of Flax wasa Cliff Dwe' 
FIRST YEAR 52 Story of Glass 298 Hamel “and “Gisttel” ana | 122 TP 2 pam 
FABLES AND MYTHS 183 y— | of a Little Waterdrop Pretty Goldilocks 211 The mat So Fleece—Haw- 
tories of the Moon t Martha's Corner 304 Story- in Everyday 
7 Eleven Fables from Alsop fl Ae OT >| oe 325 Tenursen ? 
wen ape, Tm Meo | 187 Aunt Martha's “Comer Oup- | 814 The “Enchanted Bugle "and and Other Btarice-Dichous 
288 Primer’ from "Pableland Coffee and Sait 881 Karl and Watherine in'Hol- | 364 Btory of of, Done Guizgie 
NATURE ce _ Apoerdtit 8 aj ow $35 Chane Fu Ghent s Little | 20) TEA 
1 Little Plant People—t Currants,” Honey” we * ol on 
33 Kittle Plant People—It | 208 Little Pi ‘Plant “People of the ia "hen bibs) OO 
a Sun * 
31 Kitty —— = oe mistoRY AN AND BIOGRAPHY FIFTH YEAR SEVENTH YEAR* 
HISTORY 4 Story of Washington NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
32 P 7 Story of Longfellow Animal Life in the Sea LITERATURE 
atriotic Stories 33 Story of the Pilgrims 93 Story of Si 13 The of Miles 
LITERATURE 4 Story of lumbus 4 Story of Sur Ss 
104 Mother Goose Reader 59 7. of Boston Tea 96 > ; (Tea, Cof- 16 pra 
228 First Term Primer ¥ 
60 Children of the Northland | 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II ay & 
© Ee eginvers el Reeder | G4 Child Lite in the Colonies— | 263 The Sky Fa et Ay 5 te 











Less Than 25 Copies 1Oc Per Copy Prepaid 
25 or More Copies Sc Per Copy Not Prepaid 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Any TWELVE 
Books in this list prepaid for only $1.00. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 








Hawthorne 
125 The a renent of Venice— 


16 Explorations of Northwest 
it Bee's Rite S| 7 Sa wd 
106 Story of Mexico [enson 149 The Men W ithout a Country 
19% Gtory of Robert, Louls Stev- | 199 =A a Jean Vi 
188 Story of the First Qrusade | 198 Selections from Sketch 
217 8 io & ise Nightin- 216 Lamb's Tales fr py Sake 
219 Little Stories of Disco Part — | Sempest, 
265 Four Little Discoverers in Merchant of Venice, ‘Mac: 
Panama 281 Th 
275 When Plymouth Colony was ae (o> 
oung 
287 Life in Colonial Days 235 Foems _ Werth Knowing 
LITERATURE 238 mb's Adventures of es 
Gold ses—Pa 
h its in ee 239 Lamb's Adventures of Ulys- 
Sindbad ses—; 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali | 241 Story ‘ the Tlisd (Con- 
186 from King Arth 242 Story of the Aineid (Con- 
199 Jackana Rameo urch ‘ 
200 The of Ui La | 252 Battle of ptertee Hage 
$32 prories of Robin . 259 The Last Ss oe — 
‘cems Worth Knowing—Boo! Cond: irom Cooper 
te 260 on Twist m™ (Conde 
250 At the Back of the North from Dickens) 
Wind Seleetion fro 261 Selected Tales of a Way- 
ald side Inn—Longfellow 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories | 296 Uncle Tom’s Ca! (Con- 
809 Moni the Goat densed from Stowe) 
oe : — te — 
ic. 
SIXTH YEAR* |" “Sah fort fume 
ay Nigh iehts sy ) 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY NATURE 


109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- | 579 wars and Its Mysteries 


» etc.) 





298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron EIGHTH YEAR* 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY | LITERATURE 

73 Four Great Musicians 17 Enoch 

14 Four More Great Musicians | 18 Vision, of Sir fit Lacntel” Lowell 

160 Heroes of the Revolution 19 Cotter’s Seturday Night— 

188 Story of Napoleon 23 The Deerted Vtlge Gait 

a 
266 Story of 126 Rime of the Mar- 
286 Story of Slavery——Booker T. iner—Coleridge {Poems 
125 Skee HAP ad Se 

GEOGRAPHY Oe a ee er ae 

246 What I Saw in Japan—Griffic } I Oration—Webster 

a4 The eee oad et oe es, < fe at 

285 Sto Panama and the 7 

$24 A Visit to Brazil eee ff ed 

325 A Visit to Hawaii 158 Washington's Ad- 

LITERATURE dresses and Ina’ J 

10 Snow Iuqgn—_Howtherne 236 — ve m 

12 Peed ot Slngy Helltw— | 305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
Irving * See note at beginning of list. 








Thanksgiving and Christmas Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides much excellent ma- 
terial for Le = programs including: Reci- 
tations for py 5 2 + Recitations for Older 
Pupils ; Aascstions erses for Familiar Tunes; Dia- 
logues, Piays and Music; Stories. 114 recitations 
for primary and older papils. Many of the plays 
embrace an entire roomful of nw} Abundant ma- 
terial for the little ones. Price, 40 cents, postp 








* . 
Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and 
Pee Eleven | sy little Christmas plays 
pally nger pupils. The titles 
a Christe pd... The Real Santa Claus; 
Joys and Toys: What Santa Brought; 
An Interview with Santa Claus; The Truly Be- 
lievers ; In = Palace of Kriss Kringle; A Christ- 
mas l, etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 








Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. An exceptionally fine collec- 
tion of material for a Yuletide celebration. The con- 
tents include: Recitations for Primary Pupils ; Reci- 
tations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Fa- 
miliar Tunes; Dialogues and Plays. Many of the 
plays include all the pupils in the schoolroom ; oth- 
h a small or large number. 





Christmas Plays and Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. The large number of rec- ||| Se 
itations, songs, plays, drills, dances, and other exer- 
cises included in this book are so varied in length 


M 
provided for varying —— A+ and different ages. 
All the exercises and plays eneiated have proved 
particularly successful. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 

By Florence R. Signor. Recitations, songs, exer- 
cises, dialogues and plays for the celebration of the 
Christmastide. The selections are well varied 
length and character to suit all grades and, with 
the exception of a few standard favorite poems, are 
all new and original. 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol, His Chris 
on Poverty Row, etc. Price, 


A Christmas Panorama. Santa Claus has the ehildren of dif- 
ferent nations show how they celebrate Christmas. Carols, reci- 
tations and pantomimes included. Easy staging. Suited to 

3 to 6. Num of ———- flexible, but 30 to 40 pref- 
erable. 20 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Silent Night. A pantomime of the song, “Silent Night.” Def- 
= and minute directions are given. Poses illustrated. 

of characters. Suitable for either church or school en- 
tertainmnent. 5 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Ey 
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l BP NSS s ‘ preach SORES 
Soft, creamy foods, eaten from morning till 
night, are a hindrance to the healthy de- 
velopment of the gums: 
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Gum Massace Knows How to Comsat “Pink TootH BrusH”: Gum disorders 
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aven in Primary Grades .. . 
Children learn why Soft Foods 


make Gum Massage Necessary 
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won’t have much chance here, with these youngsters learning to massage their gums regularly. 


le THE entire classroom curriculum, no subject 
is better taught today than that of oral health. 
Now, even youngsters just starting school learn 
that the twice-daily tooth brushing should be 
followed by massage of the gums. 


The reason for this, they are told, is the soft 
foods—the well-cooked vegetables, tender meats 
and creamy desserts that every child eats. For 
these foods, needing but little chewing, rob 
gums of the exercise nature meant them to have. 


If coarse, fibrous foods were still the mainstay 
of daily meals, as they used to be, gums would 
be kept toned and firm through vigorous masti- 
cation. But gums that lack work grow weak and 
lazy. They become so tender that sometimes the 
touch of the tooth brush causes them to bleed. 


“Pink tooth brush” must be combatted from 
childhood. And young people, as well as older 
ones, should know that the gums need daily 
massage to protect them against the danger 
of gum troubles such as gingivitis, Vincent's 
disease and pyorrhea—as well as to guard the 


e Published in the interest of Better Health 


teeth against dullness and infection at the roots. 


Well do teachers understand the need for gum 
massage. And by means of class drills they en- 
courage every pupil to practice this health 
regime regularly. 


In class, the index finger represents the tooth 
brush. And, for sanitary reasons, it is kept out- 
side the mouth while rotating in the correct 
motion from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth. At home, a mirror will show these pupils 
how the tooth brush rouses sluggish blood in 
the gums, whitening at the pressure and then 
glowing again as fresh blood rushes through the 
gum walls. 


This practice of gum massage, adopted by so 
many children through your efforts, will redound 
to your credit for years to come. 


y 7 7 
Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recom- 


mend it for toning the gum walls as well as clean- 
ing the teeth. And its refreshing, clean-tasting 








In the “mirror test” at home, children gently press the 
gums which whiten for an instant before fresh, stimulat- 
ing blood replaces the stale blood dispersed by massage. 


flavor wins even children to its regular use. 


Ipana’s ziratol content makes it splendid for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if 
your tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” 
Each time you brush your teeth, put a little 
extra Ipana on your brush, and massage it 
lightly into your gums. But Ipana or no, every 
educator now has an opportunity to spread the 
doctrine of better teeth and gums by teaching 
children the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 
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., oming * ** in our December issue 


CHRISTMAS STORIES TO READ OR TELL 
“The Dolls’ Christmas” and “The Meaning of Christmas” are 
two simple primary stories to be published next month; and Miss 


Moore has a short character education story based on a Christ- 
mas theme. Then, for older children, there will be “Snowed In . 


a story with suggestions for handwork. 


“THE CHRISTMAS COACH, 1795”"—FERRIS Eugenia Eckford 
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Our cover subject for December shows a scene in Philadelphia 
during the early days of our life as a nation, and will therefore 
be of particular value for history classes. 
filled"with the bustle of Christmas homecoming. 


5 Sd 
PRIMARY CHRISTMAS SEATWORK 


This page of Christmas seatwork for the lower grades, correlat- 
ing reading, language, arithmetic, and drawing, will delight and 











stimulate pupils and teachers alike. 
*k* 
A TOYSHOP UNIT 


A Primary Thanksgiving Project... Pearl C. Lyon 20/ 

Leaves for a Thanksgiving Notebook _____ Pearl C. Lyon 21 

It is a colorful picture First-Grade Arithmetic—IL.....__._.__.._.._Mary A. Louderbough 22 
The Child’s Day at School_.._>>> > __Etta Harlan 23 

November Primary Program Material__.. 24 

‘ , Two Stories for November senphlaeaanaiins ae 

Juanita Cunningham Blackboard Decorations for November. Ralph Avery 31 

Drawing Pilgrim Children. -_ Jessie Todd 32 

Miniature Reproductions— ‘Shocing the Bay Mar 33 

Things to Do. _ vaudeaiea 34 

A Pilgrim Sand-Table Scene... Bess Bruce Cleaveland 35 


Grace G. Hunt November. 


Primary Reading Lessons for 


Ernestine Bennett Briggs 36 


Interest in toys runs high at Christmas time, and many primary 
teachers will want to use this interest in some way in the school- 
room. A toyshop unit may provide purposeful work in almost 
every school subject, as Miss Hunt shows in this article. 


wee 
A UNIT ON THE BEAVER 


» Because children are usually interested in animal life, a unit 
such as this one on the beaver is likely to be a fine stimulus for 
reading and language work. As a culminating activity, these 
fourth-grade pupils wrote a play on the life of the beaver to 
present in a science assembly. 


Ke 
PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR DECEMBER 


Any school that is planning a Christmas entertainment will find 
abundant material in our December issue—twelve full pages, 
including plays, exercises, recitations, songs, a pageant, a 
rhythm-band number, and a complete Christmas program. 
eK 
CHRISTMAS ART AND HANDCRAFT 

All our art and handwork pages will have Christmas correlations. 
The Picture Section will open with a Christmas Poster in color. 
There will be a Christmas sand table, Christmas blackboard dec- 
orations, as well as a variety of gift ideas for all grades. The 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, including the window deco- 


oration, will be devoted entirely to Christmas gifts and plans. 


G. O. Blough and I. K. Brink 
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THE INSTRUCTOR is published monthly, 
September te June, inclusive. Each issue is 
published on the fifth of the month previous 
to the date it bears, and should reach sub- 
scribers before the fifteenth of that month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—In the U. S. and 
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“A Monumental Service to Education” 


Says Superintendent of Schools 


“TY\ITTO and Ditto Ink Practice Lesson Books are providing a monumental service to 
education,” writes one superintendent of schools. 
oe 2 & 2 
Thousands of superintendents, principals and teachers are equally enthusiastic about 
Ditto, because, they, too, have experienced the saving of pupils’ learning time, the elimi- 
nation of nightwork drudgery, the improvement in teaching methods and the saving of 


dollars and cents to pupils and to schools which Ditto has made possible. 
Ditto Automatic Rotary Duplicator 
Ditto is a versatile school duplicator. Not only does it make copies of Ditto ink printed practice —the fastest gelatine duplicator. 


books, which provide an entire semester’s work at a cost of less than 5 cents per pupil, but it also , et plas n "aid cote. 
ra er eS. 
reproduces anything that can be typed, written or drawn. 


You can write or draw anything with pencil or pen and ink, and Ditto will copy direct from that 
first writing on any weight or grade of paper or card stock. You can reproduce elaborate sketches 
or drawings in eight colors just as economically as one color alone—all colors in one operation. 


There is no end of profitable applications for Ditto in schools. You owe it to yourself as a pro- 
gressive educator to learn how Ditto can help you. Sign the coupon for our new book “Eman- 
cipating the Teacher.” It tells the complete story. 


ee POORER ee eee ag geen eee Ene a ae age ee age se ee ee eee ee “T 
| DITTO INCORPORATED am. 
2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois ! 
| Yes, I'd like to receive your booklet “Emancipating the Teacher” describing completely Ditto’s service to schools. No obligation, of course. : 
ES LEST ae eee s ' 3 Se Ate ae ass i 
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Aids for Observing 
Education Week 


A very striking and attractive col- 
ored poster, showing a group of chil- 
dren on roller skates, with the text 
American Education Week—Visit 
Your Schools November 5-11, 1934, 
has been issued by the National 











Nem! 




















Forward Lo king Education Association as one item 
ar OKI in a large variety of American Edu- TE 
beastonsn queues sie dis cation Week materials. It is the work STOPS WAS 
travagant statements. They of Anna Milo Upjohn. As already Points that are broken by care- 
call upon great Universities to mentioned in these columns, the ma- less sharpening often use up a 
On108 make impartial investigations terials, useful in the classroom and in pencil quicker than actual writing. 
f of their products. Results of ° ’ d blic i . 
sath, aannias nace promoting parents’ and public inter 
of cur advertising, What you est, are obtainable at small cost. A THE PREMIER 
TH I N K BACK read over our signature about list of them can be obtained from STOPS THAT WASTE 
chewing gum, you can believe. the National Education Association, s . 
if The National Association of 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- APSCO’S famous Automatic Fee d 
you Chewing Gum Manufacturers }| ington, D.C. eliminates all carelessness . . . the 
x - 4 The program of this 14th observ- Automatic Feed directs the pencil 
Were a ance of American Education Week to the exact center of the cut- 
ai is said to be “directly pointed to the ters... the entire operation is me- 
So supreme objective of the present cri- chanical cee and so simple that any 
sis—increased financial support and || child who can turn the handle 
improvement of the schools by a can sharpen a pencil perfectly. 
Were you ever told why you should chew your crusts other public determined ¢ er a educa- With celluloid or all metal 
: 9 . . tional opportunity for the nation’s receptacle for shavings 
than to make your hair curly? A lovely smile from attrac children.” $9.50 
tive teeth is as endearing as curls! Besides, to tell children ——_—— ict lean Uinta nti itis 
crusts help them have beautiful teeth is the truth. It is the Museum Offers Free Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 








chewing that is important. That is why chewing gum is good Gallery Talks 


for teeth. There is a Reason, a Time and a Place for gum. 





Readers of THE INstRuCTOR who 


He: If you’re tired of the 
Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are: Proper Nutrition, “wd potion pe = ae ‘same old thing’’ and 


Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise during the school year, will be inter- you want something 
ested to learn that the Museum is 


offering for 1934-1935 an extensive New and Different + 
program of free gallery talks and 





anything from exquisite 


































































lectures. Free gallery talks are now eas 
# bal available to the public every day ex- beauty to rollicking 
cept Monday and Friday (pay days). comedy in 
On most days visitors will be of- H 
y ays for ristmas 
fered a choice of subject and ap- 
proach. Those who wish to become you will find it in our 
7 ss i acquainted with the more important unusual list. Send for 
WE all can’t be “100 percenters” . . . | of the Museum collections in a rela- your free copy of 
ay- a Y we all won’t be able to teach our | tively short time should choose the our new catalogue. 
classes every day throughout the school general survey series on Tuesdays, 
year. Sickness, accident and quarantine | ee ee be cp = The Dramatic Publishing Company 
ae’ ‘ those interes in tr - Dept. N. 59 East Van B Sescet 
for will rob some of us of part of our time opment of art will prefer the histor- ept Pace = 
at school. And the time we lose means ical survey series given on Saturdays 
an actual dollars and cents loss in in- and Sundays. For persons who desire 
bg . » ' the mon we may have to detailed study of special subjects a 71 G d 
S d pies setae + 4 : | number of attractive courses have | ~ ie oo 
spend for doctor, medicine and hospital fy &* STAS Bop 
bills. It is not necessary to enroll for any is A R My for 50c 
a , of these courses, and all the gallery TEACHERS 
But a T.P.U. Certificate will end your saline in the coclee aay be tome & ng pare 
ays financial worries. Whether it’s sickness, single lectures. In addition, a group = saan we 
accident or quarantine, T.P.U. pays its of gallery talks on unrelated subjects, $1.50 by mon- 
: oe agg Ga i i ey order or 
members liberally for the time they lose often of timely interest, will be ey cea te 
at school. There are many T.P.U. Cer- = 7 ~—— agg * will mail ene 
. etailed information, including copy of the 
Uteatee—o type to St the weeds af every the dates and subjects of all these new sth, edition of 
teacher. And all of them give far more free appointments, is given in the Latta’s Book 
protection than you would expect from | folder “Free Gallery Talks and Other ' ; to you. 
ll invest t. This i e Lectures,” which will be sent upon 
ne Sei . Address Metropolitan Mu- J. &. LATTA, Inc. 
reason why T.P.U. has a loyal follow- request ~~ 
° Aeeniier y seum of Art, New York, N.Y. Order 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
ing of veteran teachers. Each year hun- _. 319 16th St., Huntington, W. Va. 
i i 104 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn, 
dreds of new ages add to its — WILD FLOWE rbinies Sects fae) ee ee 204. ae a 
coeagh Lat w til yon mene sheet |g, Soe nieh, Manet Lock Box 928, Butte Most 
e benefits of T.P.U. ; 
_ ARTISTIC 
PUPPETS—-PLAYS SE CLASSROOM PROJECT 
7 PROTECTIVE UNION Aatnaative Oe witetanataravartinne teins Ly a wcehebonanenaed 
re | wet aie tanec taf treme” ||, br to ate oo wd Sena win wt 
with suggestions for use of plays for outdoor festi- O-P Craft Mats. See how easy it is to make gif artic 
and fetes illu \e i -asac today - Your 
BRENEMAN BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. |] fais and'fotes os ‘sorta te beet ha hon eve dawn pec. Wie nd You 
7 1101 South aa Bivd.. ‘St. Louis, Mo. The O-P Craft Co., Inc., Dep't 16 - Sandusky, Ohio | 
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NEW IDEAS for 
CRAYOL 





Beautifully Illustrated 
Folder in Full Color 


Send now for your copy of our interesting 
new folder, “Color for American Homes,” 
written and illustrated in full color by 
Harry W. Jacobs, Director Art Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and director of our Art 
Service Bureau. It contains many practical 
suggestions for craft work with CRAYOLA, 
the original fabric crayon. Free on request 
to all teachers of art and art supervisors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1971, 41 East 42nd St., NEW YORK 


















Teachers find them ideal for mounting hand- 
work specimens, pictures, clippings, etc. 
No paste needed. Neat, easy to use for 
mounting tight or loose. Ifdealercannot /J 






10c for a pkg. and free samples. “S 


Engel Art Corners Co., Chicago 
Dept. 5K, 4717 N. Clark St. 


SUNSHINE SONGS Full of bright, catchy 
songs that students de- 
light tosing words and music complete; for school, 
home and community. Songs for every occasion, 
Morning exercises, Glee Club, Banquet, etc. Guar- 
anteed. Price, 60 cts., Teacher's copy 30 cts. 


Cc. D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER 


BARGAIN 


New Remington Portable 
Only 10c a day! 


100 











PRICE REDUCED 25% 
Only 10¢ a day buys this latest model machine. 
Not a used or rebuilt typewriter. Not an incom- 
plete machine. A brand new regulation Rem- 
ington Portable. Standard 4-row keyboard; 
standard width carriage; margin release on key- 
board; back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; 
every essential feature found in standard typewriters. 
Carrying case free. Also free home typewriting course. 
Now reduced 25% ... absolutely the biggest type- 
writer value ever offered! 

Try itin your home or office 10 days. If you do not 
agree that it is the finest portable at any price, return 
it at our expense. Don’t delay. We pey cost of shi 
ment direct to you from factory. You save on the 
purchase price, you "t risk a cent. Act now! Just 
mail coupon below. 


CLIP COUPON NOW 






7 
PTryTTIILIILtt iid 


. 

' 

! Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 184-11, 
‘ Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 
* Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington 
: Portable typewriter for only 10¢ a day. Also en- 
§ close your new catalog. 

. 

: Name — 
| Address 
H 

H 


City ——EE 
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Olympic Cup Awarded 


The Olympic Cup for 1935 has 
been awarded by the International 
Olympic Committee to the National 
Recreation Association, according to 
word received by Joseph Lee, presi- 
dent of the association, from Count 
Baillet Latour of Belgium, president 
of the committee. 

The cup is given annually to that 
organization which in the commit- 
tee’s opinion has done most to ad- 
vance sport and sportsmanship. It 
was donated for this purpose in 1906 
by Baron P. de Coubertin of France. 
The 1935 award marks the third in- 
stance in which an organization in 
the United States has been so hon- 
ored. The Amateur Athletic Union 
received the cup in 1914, and the 
Y.M.C.A. International College at 


Springfield, Massachusetts, received it ° 


in 1930. 

The National Recreation Associ- 
ation was founded in 1906 under 
the name Playground Association of 
America. One of its first meetings 
was held in the White House at the 
invitation of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. The association is the 
clearing house of public recreation 
in the United States and Canada and 
is affiliated with 1036 communities 
reporting organized recreation. Play- 
grounds, parks, community centers, 
are among the facilities, and games, 
athletics, amateur dramatics, orches- 
tras, choruses, crafts, nature study, 
camping, and family recreation are 
among the activities it promotes. It 
conducts the National Recreation 
School for professional training of 
recreation leaders in New York City. 


Before us is the current issue of 
The Ohio School of the Air Courier, 
covering four months, September— 
December. An idea of the extent 
to which radio instruction is being 
utilized in Ohio will be gained from 
the fact that the Courier is a 148- 
page book, giving a Schedule of 
Broadcasts, Grade Placement of Pro- 
gram Features, and a variety of cor- 
relating and explanatory material to 
help the teacher make participation 
well worth while. There are pro- 
grams adapted to all grades from first 
to twelfth, each in the hands of an 
expert, and emphasis is placed on the 
pupils’ reaction as guided by the 
teacher into motor activities, visual 
activities, and imaginative activities. 
The School of the Air occupies an 
hour each day (2:00 to 3:00 p.m., 
E.S.T.), the programs being broad- 
cast from Station WLW, Cincinnati, 
under the direction of B. H. Darrow, 
with Roy Reichelderfer as assistant. 
The enterprise is conducted by the 
State Department of Education. The 
Courier is listed in our New Books 
column this month. 


The University of Denver has be- 
come the focal point of high school 
speech work in the United States, 
with the transfer of the headquarters 
of the National Forensic League from 
Ripon, Wisconsin, to the Y.M.C.A. 
room of the university. The National 
High School Forensic Honorary So- 
ciety, under the direction of Bruno E. 
Jacob, national secretary, controls 
chapters in thirty-seven states. ° 


in our School !”’ 


“There’s a lot of 
kids in our 
school that play 
the harmonica 


and if we could 
only have a har- 


monica band like 
they do in other 
schools—Oh 
boy! would we 
have fun.” 


EACHERS who are thoroughly up-to- 

date in adopting the most modern 
methods in teaching no longer regard their 
music instruction periods with dread. Gone 
are the old do-re-mi days—the old-fashioned 
pitch pipe, and the futile endeavor to inter- 
est the boys and girls in a form of music 
instruction that has no appeal for modern 
youngsters. In its place we have the mod- 
ern way—the way that enlists right from 
the start, the keenest interest of your pu- 
pils. A way that has been found amazingly 
successful in over 5000 schools throughout 
the country. 


The Modern Way to 
Teach Music 


Now the mod- 
ern way to 
teach music in 
the school is 
through the 
use of the Har- 
monica. With 
the aid of this 
little _—_instru- 
ment, the nat- 
ural love for 
music that is 
in us all—young and old—is utilized and 
developed. How eagerly and easily the 
youngsters follow the simple instructions— 
how delighted they are as they quickly 
progress from simple tunes to advanced 
harmony work. And then the class Har- 
monica Band. What a thrill that brings! 





Johnston School Harmonica Band, Huntington, West Virginia 









Easy To Teach Harmonica 


Harmonica Instruction is easily taught. No 
previous knowledge of it is necessary. The 
Hohner Instruction Book (furnished free 
to Teachers) is written in a simple way that 
every child can follow. Every step in learn- 
ing the Harmonica is covered by a simple 
word description, and further explained by 
photographic illustrations. It furnishes your 
pupils with a correct knowledge of music 
fundamentals, terms and phrases, sight 
reading, etc., together with a number of 
selections which involve two, three and 
four part harmony work. 


FREE To Teachers 


These Instruction 
Books are pro- 
vided Free to 
Teachers in 
the quantity 
necessary for 
class _instruc- 
tion. Just tell 
us your re- 
quirements 
and they will 
be gladly sup- 
plied. To en- 
able teachers to observe the results of Har- 
monica Group work in many schools a 
Brochure has been prepared and will be 
sent free upon request together with a pro- 
fusely illustrated 4 page folder entitled, 
“How to Begin and Carry on Harmonica 
Work.” Please use the coupon below. 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 


351-353 Fourth Avenue 


MAIL THE COUPON M. HOHNER, INC., 351-353 4th Ave. | 














For FREE °”--—-——-------- 


INSTRUCTION BOOK State. 


New York City 


Dept. 900-L, New York City 

Please send me without charge: 

| Instruction book, “The Art of 
Playing the Harmonica” 

| Brochure, “The Harmonica as an 


Important Factor in Modern Edu- 
cation” 


Name 
Address 
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Learn to be CHARMING 


A BOOKLET “The Smart Point of View”’ 
WITHOUT COST 


Flow much Charm have jou? Just whet impression do you 
make? Grade jourself with Margery Wilson’s “Charm-Test.” 
This interesting self-analysis chart reveals your vatious personal 
qualities by which others judge you. The “Charm-Test,” to- 
gether with Miss Wilson's Booklet, “The Smart Point of View,” 
Will be sent to You without cost or obligation. This offer is made 
to acquaint Jou with the effectiveness of Margery Wilson’s per- 
ee a en 


cor Pp e. 








A Finishing School at Home 
In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this dis- 


MARGERY WILSON 


3 merica 
Sugars Pn oe tinguished teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self-expression 
yay ae —how to walk, how to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, 
; : how to project your personality effectivelyJ—to enhance your 
Distinguished Tributes appeal. Margery Wilson makes tangible the elusive elements 


RER writes: ‘“To capture : - - 
estes to Cultivation 9s rou have fone, of Charm and gives You social ease, charming manners, finish, 
eee grace—the smart point of View. 


Wien *$ Ohare, te a tha Tat the tities 
=, ise iteTe- Ty receive the Booklet and the ‘‘Charm-Test’’ write to: 


PICKFORD sorites: "You are deal- 
ing with a subject close to 


peter sumesareetoioertce MARGERY WILSON 
wil\doliog your pivice cilJhere share tage FIFTH AVENUE, 16L, NEW YORK.N. Y. 











GUARD AND CHAIN 
Raised letters on pins, or 








ackg to 
Each Doz. ‘S) 

Stari. Giiver $1.68 $1.26 a a“ 

Rolled 1.90 1.45 2 2b 

rea ee }«6=—- ER. Geld «0.88 2.96 ing Silver 0 

Samples loaned upon your Principal's Artistic Medal & Badge Co. oe 

ndorsement. Prompt and safe d 3s 

liveries, CATALOGUE FREE. ‘112 Fulton St., New York, N. ¥. Birra BS 








TEACHERS 


DO YOU KNOW that you can get the ENTIRE SERIES of 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL ROTE SONG BOOKS 


8 Books and Playlets(including “BROWN’S CHRISTMAS”) for $3.00 Postpaid? 


Each book is complete in itself—the number representing a different collection of sonzs, 
NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 


Book No. 1,35¢. Allothers 45c each per copy. Published and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., Platteville, Wisconsin. 

















11 PAGES 11 
Asae"icexcer'*|| CHRISTMAS 
Indians; Pilgrims; Thanksgiving Surprises. MATERIAL 


7 these "> and see how helpful the 
arge, easy designs are. 10 cents each; 3 
for 25 cents. Give title wanted. _ Listed in Our Free Catalog 
ANN MARIE'S worKsHop ==——~——S| |. PLAYS - DRILLS - MUSIC 
Princeton, Illinois 
B carmen BD0 GOP veccccsscccecnnccensccseee 





I enclose 25e for 3 November packets Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 
a Box 148MS, Sioux City, lowa 
Address 



















Tell Me Your Problems 


Maude Birkey’s Personal Service 
x Teachers 


Do you need help in solving some of those prob- 





pele: eet gent, 


7 
fibre Nustrates and desc 

















e try, tow 
Kmerican Lipeary Aasoctation indothers, "Sen lems that are constantly arising in the school- 
Steen room? Write me, giving full details. Enclose 
Behool. rede. one dollar bill. Maude E. Birkey, 325 West 
a inten Peru Street, Princeton, Illinois. 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 11, Racine, Wis. 








FREE NY Novel Photographic i 


pcenecatha‘er Christmas Cards 














eas, Qie-time Saver Negatives 
ah ot Serving schools, colleges, libraries Exclusive, original ereations by VICTOR'S 
exjingorande of ~ ni vidual cuntomers. Send 4 postoard > awe See tenrown eens suet 

935 catalog, “Bargains in ; Mustrated Folder 

VICTOR PHOTO SERVICE 
THE ‘Book SUPPLY 6 COmPANT. ANY, Dept.o4 aonb ag 9 
VALUABLE INFORMATION FARE. Stale aces rg 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Fn tN ig 1 a Rey . 
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THE New Books 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them to our 
readers at the prices quoted, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
garding them. .... Reviews of some 
recent books will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 





Let’s Make a Boox. A Simple 
Introduction to Bookmaking. By 
Harriet H. Shoen. With Line 
Drawings by the Author. Boards. 
S4pp. 75c. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 


Rosert’s ScHoot. A Pre-Second 
Reader. By Stella Yowell, Profes- 
sor of Education and English, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. Il- 
lustrated by Matilda Breuer. 124pp. 
60c. Wheeler Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 

THe Onto ScHOoL OF THE AIR 
Courter. (Devoted to the Cause 
of Radio Education in Ohio.) Vol- 
ume VI, Number 1—September— 
December, 1934. Illustrated. Loose- 
Leaf, with Heavy Paper Covers. 
148pp. 25c. Courier Publishing 
Co., Box 25, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tue LaucHinc Moon. By Charles 
Dillon. A Pellagra Prevention 
Playlet for Junior and Senior High 
School and Parent Groups, Prepared 
at the Suggestion of the Office of 
Co-operative Extension Work, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Illus- 
trated. Paper. Gratis, Evaporat- 
ed Milk Association, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


’ Essays OLD aND New. Revised and 


Enlarged. Edited by Essie Cham- 
berlain, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, 
Ill. Fifty-two Essays, with Intro- 
duction, Biographical Sketches, 
Appreciation Helps, Composition 
Hints, and List of Essays for Wider 
Reading. Cloth. 497pp. $1.00. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 

BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WorLp. 
By Charles A. Coulomb, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia; Emma Dowling, Super- 
visor of Primary Grades and Kin- 
dergartens, Reading, Pa.; and Anna 
A. Rapp, Supervisor of Interme- 
diate Grades, Reading, Pa.; Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 288pp. 96c. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

Dramatic EpisopEs IN THE EsTaB- 
LISHMENT OF PuBLIc EDUCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. Presented by 
Shippensburg State Teachers College 
in the Public School Centennial 
Program, Forum of the Education 
Building, Harrisburg. Illustrated. 
Paper. SSpp. Commonwealth De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

EXPERIMENTS IN REapING. Three 
Pupils’ Workbooks Containing 77 
Test Lessons in the Basic Reading 
Skills for Junior High Schools; to 
Accompany “Hidden Treasures in 
Literature.” By William A. McCall, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Luella B. Cook, Central 
High School, Minneapolis; and 
George W. Norvell, Supervisor of 
English in New York State. Each 
Book: Heavy Paper Covers, 137pp., 
40c. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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WEEKLY LESSONS 


in GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 
A Book for Each Grade in Each Subject 


For the Busy Teacher Who Wants to Conserve 
Her Time and Improve Her Work 
pene mg 's work ay ry and your pupils, 
vel ing presented simply, clearly, 
the Question and Answer method. More than a ‘mil. 
lion copies sold. Every book has these four features: 
. Lessons arranged by weeks for the entire term. 
. Lessons presented in question-and-answer form, 
Hi Objective Tests after every lesson. 
4, Objective Tests to cover the entire term’s work, 
Order by number below. 25¢ per copy, 
HY HISTORY = Lower Grades 
A Book for Each Grade, 1. Discovery of the Hudson 
Srom Hp 4th through the - Dutch Life and Customs ! 
8th Year. jeverase end, Exelérers, 

















1, How People Live 4. French and Indian War to 
2. How Others Live Constitution 
8, U. S.—Section I - Washineton’s amtnietraticn 
4. U. 8.—Section Il . Close zt the Civil War to the 
5. Western Hemisphere Prese' 

(except U.S.) ‘lentes Grades 
6. Europe 7. Qepecita Seotenieas through 
7. Asia and Australia - ~ 
8. Africa and Phys. Geog. eo tae Ge & 
9. U. S.—Review 9. War of 1812 to 1900 
10, Our Trade Relations 10. 1900 to the Present 

REGENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

45 E. 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 





and forevery 
Catalogue net occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Are You Using Standard 
Tests to Check Classroom 
Achievement? 


Test publications of the leading pub- 
lishers are carried in stock for prompt 
delivery. You can save time and 
transportation cost by ordering the 
tests you need for your testing pro- 
grams direct from this office. 


We feature a twenty-four hour 
shipment service. 


Many tests for el tary and dary 
schools are published by this bureau. 


Write for New Catalogue and Price List. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONALRESEARCH 
AND SERVICE, EXTENSION DIVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 


lowa City, lowa. 


PICTURE 
MAPS 28 


time by illustrat- 
ing the culture and history of ae eountry. h 
map (30x50 ins.) to be colored 4. | the pupils; also 20 
or more sketches to be colo and pasted, on the 
map. Recommended by many leading educators. 


TITLES 


UNITED STATES AFRICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
LATIN AMERICA CHINA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
THE WORLD JAPAN INDIA 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 

Papers, Articles, written for your own 

personal nééds, $3.00 per thousand 

words. Special research, minimum 

charge $5.00, Debate outlines or dis- 
Address : 


cussions. } 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa. j 
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.Name Pencils ! 








“and 
they have 
my name 
on them!" 


Delight your pupils by presenting to 
each of them a Set of Three High 
Grade Pencils attractively stamped with 
the PUPIL’S OWN NAME in Rich Gilt 
Lettering, and enclosed in a Beautifully 
Lithographed Holly Box. 

We were the first to feature these 
Christmas Name Pencil Sets in THE 
INSTRUCTOR and have supplied them 
to many thousands of teachers during 
the past twelve years. Watch for our 
large advertisement on page 7 of the 
December INSTRUCTOR. Or, better 
still, write at once for illustrated folder 
with full information. 


Flags, Athletic Goods 


and Other Articles for Your School 


FREE of All Cost! 


Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure any of 
these Valuable Premiums without expense. Sim- 
ply have the children sell a small quantity of our 
High Grade Pencils among their friends. It’s 
not necessary to send a single penny in advance 
—we’'ll gladly grant 30 or 60 days’ time in which 
to dispose of the pencils. See our advertisement 
on page 7 of the September INSTRUCTOR or 
write for full information. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
38 MAIN ST., | CAMDEN, NEW YORK 











GIANT CRAYON DRAWING SET AND BOOK 


To delight and busy each of your -- Ceataine 32 A 

cravens, allcolors of rainbow, for co’ 

of uses. “Aterective Outline Dever 
ts. Only 25c each fully Drswing 


16 SCHOOL CRAYONS OF ASSORTED Coens 
paid “Tawsl fer co pole jst staring tebool or at Cort 
“Both offers for 35¢ or 3 for $1.00. 


DUDLEY NOVELTY COMPANY 
2100 Creston Avenue - - New York, N. Y. 




















THANKSGIVING 
TEAGHER-PLANS 


My Thank You Book 
November Blackboard Border 
Thanksgiving Greeting Cards 


All these as well as a clever small 
poster, a delightful Thanksgiving 
story by Alice Jean Duncan, Maude 
Birkey’s helpful suggestions, many 
fascinating tasks to keep little hands 
busy and active minds interested. The 
patterns are full size; printed on finest 
colored paper; definite directions 
make the work easy. 


Send 50 cents for your November 
package of Teacher-Plans today. 
Better still send $2.75 and receive a 
new package of these helpful plans 
and patterns every month from 
November through May. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 

Princeton, Iiinois 

I enclose $...__ ; _ for item checked. 
©) November Teacher-Plans, 50 cents. 





C) Teacher-Plans for 7 months, $2.75. 
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THe New Books 
(Continued from page 6) 





A Son oF THE Wiip Pack. A Story. 
By Arthur C. Bartlett. Cloth. 
312pp. $1.75. W. A. Wilde Co., 
Boston. 

HicH onNAHmt. A Story. By Mae 
Foster Jay. Illustrated by Harold 
Cue. Cloth. 313pp. $2.00. W. A. 
Wilde Co., Boston. 

Here Is How. For School and Home 
Study. By Mrs. Lottie Hargrove, 
Cooper, Texas. Paper. 20pp. 25c. 
Published by Author. 

THe Mam Prot oF THE CaRIB- 
BEAN. The Adventures of Ginger 
Hale above the Southern Seas. By 
Lewis E. Theiss. Cloth. 320pp. 
$1.75. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 

Oxtp Ace REVOLVING PENsIons. A 
National Plan Proposed by F. E. 
Townsend, M.D. Paper. 16pp. 25c. 
Old Age Revolving Pensions, Inc., 
148 American Ave., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

JAPAN AND Her Peopte. For Read- 
ers of Junior High School Age. 
By Ethel M. Hughes. 149pp. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 60c. Friend- 
ship Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

SUPERVISORY GUIDANCE OF TEACH- 
ERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Ellsworth Collings, Dean of the 
College of Education, Professor of 
School Supervision, University of 
Oklahoma. Cloth. 623pp. $2.50. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

SINGERS IN THE Dawn. A Brief 
Supplement to the Study of Amer- 
ican Literature. (A Survey of 
American Negro Poetry.) Com- 
piled by Robert B. Eleazer. Paper. 
24pp. 10c. Conference on Edu- 
cation and Race Relations, 703 
Standard Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


A new corporation, the Practical 
School Supply Company of Chicago 
(1315 South Michigan Boulevard), 
has been organized by B. L. 
Thompson to deal in general school 
supplies, art materials and publica- 
tions, and serve as distributors—in 
all but six states—of the art and pen- 
manship textbooks of the Practical 
Drawing Company of Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Thompson purchased the Chi- 
cago supply division of this concern, 
of which he had been manager for 


fourteen years. 


IF YOU ACT AT ONCE! 
we will give your school FREE 
our MERREMAKER 
School Playground 
Equipment combining 
a Slide, Teeter-Totter, 
and Merry -Go- Round 












To Get This Absolutely FREE— 


We send you 95 beautiful 8 in. x_10 in. color repro- 
ductions of famous paintings— 85 handsome needle 
sets—and 85 beautiful pigcts, g jewelry for pupils to 
dispose of to friends for only 10c each. W. nd 
in three separate lots. Send the proceeds to us and 
we will + 4 the entire Merremaker Piargroung "2 Outfit 
Free with the freight prepaid. To the Teacher, for your 
interest in this selling contest, we give FREE a 
beautiful cedar chest and self- “filling fountain pen. 
To the Girl who disposes of the most pictures we 
give free a beautiful necklace. To the Boy who dis- 
| of the most pictures we give free a handsome 
er-Ready pencil. Other prizes are given FREE to 
the Teacher, Girl and Boy for — a the most of 
each of the lots of needles and jewel You and your 
pils will have lots of fun in this. ‘contest to earn 
a se prizes and obtain for your school the 
Merremaker +y y¥-y Equipme: 
Tobat! Write at once for the first lot of 95 
ddress The Merremaker 


Thorpe Building, Minneapolis, Minn. " 














One single news- 
~The 
tian Science 
Monitor, has 

© more to 


romote 
Feeling S- 
kindliness 
almost any 
other agency in 
Ame —Van- 


couver (B. C.) 
San. 


Please send 

me a copy 
of your pamphlet, 
“The Teacher's 
Textbook.” 








Tue Christian Science Monitor—and 
its Weekly Magazine Section, appearing Wednesdays—is a 
storehouse of valuable material for teacher and student. Its 
treatment of current events is world-wide in scope. Its view- 
point is international rather than sectional, its presentation 
complete and unbiased—qualities particularly needful in the 
classroom. Politics, economics, literature, social sciences, 
current history—for these and other vital subjects the Mon- 
itor furnishes an accurate, interesting and timely text. Two 
feature pages each week (Tuesdays and Saturdays) dealing 
with Progress in Education are especially helpful to teachers, 





The Monitor is available to schools, teachers and students 
at a special rate for the school year of nine months for $5. 
As may be seen in the coupon below this is a distinct value 
compared with the regular monthly or yearly rate. Sub- 
scriptions entered after the beginning of school may be sus- 
pended during vacation and the remainder entered at the 
beginning of the next term. 


ASK FOR PAMPHLET 
The Teacher’s Textbook” 


The many advantages and possibilities of the Monitor to 
educators are set forth in an interesting booklet now on the 
press, “The Teacher’s Textbook.” It describes the Monitor, 
tells how to use it in the classroom, and contains statements 
of those who have so used it successfully. To obtain a copy 
of this booklet, simply check the coupon below. in the space 
provided and mail it, whether or not you take advantage of 
any of the subscription offers listed. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 


R., * Ad. oe 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
Dept. 1M-11 at One Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below in ac- 
cordance with the offer | have checked. Remittance is enclosed. 
‘a Special School Offer, nine months for $5. (If you wish the subscrip- 

tion discontinued during vacation, please insert here... 

the dote mailing is to stop, and here.................... 
the subscription resumed.) 


SPECIAL SERIES FOR FALL AND WINTER 
C] Oc, 24 to Nov. 10, “Who's to Blame for the Movies,” 12 articles 
2. 


...when you wish 


C] Noy. 12 to Dec. 3, “Parliamentary Law Simplified,” 18 articles—50c. 
C] | the above series in one consecutive mailing Oct. 24 to Dec. 3 
—75¢. 


Cl “Short Cuts. to Better Speech’ 18 articles appearing “pag begin- 
ning November 6, on the Progress in Education page—90c 


Regulor daily, Meniter subscriptions: | mo. (] Se; 3 mos. [) $2.25; 


For Wednesday issue o with Weekly Magozine Section: 6 issues [) 25¢; 
3 mos. [] 65c; 1 yeor $2.60. 
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LAST CHANCE TO SUBSCRIBE {et 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


AT PRESENT PRICES! ™ 


YOU CAN LOSE ONLY BY FAILING TO ACT 
PROMPTLY. On November 10, 1934 the sub- 
scription price of THE INSTRUCTOR will be in- 
creased from $2.00 to $2.50 for one year, and from 
$3.00 to $4.00 for two years. Order Now for one 
or two years at present prices and save 50 cents 
on a one-year subscription, or $1.00 on a two-year 
Include with your order for THE 
INSTRUCTOR any other Magazines or Teaching 
Helps that you may need at the Special Prices 
quoted in the advertisements on page 80 and in- 
side back cover of this issue 
and on inside front cover of 
the September issue. 
the Order Blank below—Pay 


Later if more convenient. 
















This 


Exceptional Value in 
Combination of 
The INSTRUCTOR and 
The instructor Yearbook 


Get The New 






96 Pages and Cover (size 7x10 
inches) filled with new, ready- 
to-use classroom material for 
teachers of all grades — stories, 


tests, lesson plans, etc. 


Seven 


double-page sand table illustra- 
tions by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


and Ralph Avery 


COMPLETE CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I 
HOW WE LIVE 
by Florence E 
Matthews 
How the Earth Goes 
Round 
Spring Cleani 
Vacation on the Farm 
Busy Autumn Days 
The Snowstorm and the 
Milk Train 
Watching the Weother 
Buildi Our Homes 
What We Wear 
Spring Plowing 


CHAPTER Il 
LIVING LONG AGO 
AND TO-DAY 
by Ellis C. Persing 

Where We Get Our 


Food 
How We Get Our 
Clothing 
How We Are Sheltered 
How We Hect Our 
Homes 
Water for Our Homes 
How We Keep Well 
Ways of Transportation 
Ways of Communico- 
tion 


CHAPTER Ill 
SOME REGIONS 
WHERE MAN LIVES 
by Louise W. Mears 
Life in @ Hot, Dry 

Lond—Arobia 
A Region of Much 
Heat and Rainfoli— 


The Congo 

A Land Crossed by the 
Arctic Circle—Lap- 
lond 

A Mountain Lond— 
Switzerland 


A Delta Country—Hol- 
land 


CHAPTER IV 
MAN AND WHAT HE 
DOES 
by Helen Wilson ond 


W. B. Townsend 


The United States 
Mountain Stotes 


Pacific States 
Upper Mississippi 
Valley States 
Northeastern States 
Southern Stotes 


CHAPTER V 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


by Ernestine Bennett 


Briggs 
Europe 
Norwoy and Sweden 
France Italy 
Asia 
Japan China India 
CHAPTER VI 


BACKGROUNDS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
by Katherine L. Julian 
Ways of Living in the 


Beginning (Egypt, 
Babylonia, Polestine 
Phoenicia) 


Our Debt to the Greeks 

Whot We Learned from 
the Romans 

What the Middle Ages 
Gave Us 


CHAPTER VII 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


by Mabel Hutchings 
Bellows 

Explorers 

The indians ond the 
First White Men 

The Colonies . 

Schools in Early New 
England 

The French ond English 

The Struggle for inde- 
pendence 

The Discovery of Gold 

The Westword Move- 
ment 

At the Time of the 
Civil Wor 

The Coming of the In- 
dustrial A 


Scientists, Inventors, 
ond Engineers 
importont Events in 


American History 


subscription. 


==" |! 1935 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


1934 


CES WILL ADVANCE 73 
NOVEMBER 10TH 


YOU SAVE BY SUBSCRIBING NOW 







Until Nov. 10: 


$C) FOR ONE 
YEAR 


FOR TWO 
YEARS 
After Nov. 10: 


Use $2.50 for ONE YEAR 


$4.00 for TWO YEARS 


50 cts. on a 1-year Subscription 
$1.00 on a 2-year Subscription 


INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


with THE INSTRUCTOR for only 29C additional 


HE Instructor Yearbook for 1934-1935 

deals with the social studies (geog- 
raphy and history). Chapters I, II, III, 
IV, and V are devoted to geography, and 
chapters VI and VII to history. See 
complete contents at left. 


The material is presented in the form 
of stories, tests on the stories, supple- 
mentary tests, and lesson plans. For 
convenience, the key to each supplemen- 
tary test is given immediately following 
the test. Some of the lesson plans take 
up in detail a particular phase of the 
subject while others offer suggestions 
for general procedure. Lists of correlated 
activities and bibliographies for teachers 
and pupils add to the book’s usefulness. 


The text is carefully arranged by 
grades. Therefore the content of each 
chapter is in accordance with the general 
interests, experiences, and background of 
the grade for which itis intended. Thus, 
in Chapter I (grades 1 and 2) are pre- 
sented phases of home and community 
life with which the child is familiar. In 
Chapter II (grades 2 and 3) how people 
lived long ago is compared with life to- 


day in a further study of community 
life. Chapter III (grade 4) presents va- 
rious type regions of the world, while 
Chapter IV (grade 5) is concerned with 
a detailed study of the regional di- 
visions of the United States, particularly 
as related to man’s occupations. Chapter 
V (grade 6) summarizes the geographic 
characteristics of various countries of 
Europe and Asia. 


Of the chapters on history, Chapter VI 
deals with backgrounds of American his- 
tory, while Chapter VII deals with Amer- 
ican history proper. The material in 
these chapters is suitable for grades 
4, 5, and 6. 


A double-page illustration showing a 
complete sand table, appropriate to the 
subject, is included in each chapter. 
These drawings offer children an oppor- 
tunity for real creative work, and afford 
the teacher a splendid check upon the in- 
formation gained and the ideas formed 
from the study of a particular unit. 

The Yearbook is attractively bound in 


green bristol board, extra strong and 
durable, with cover design in colors. 


The 1934-35 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is sold alone 
at 50 cents but it may be added to any order which 
includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 


[We have a limited number of copies of the 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook. 
Price alone 40 cents. Add to your INSTRUCTOR order for only 20 cents. 


=Use This Order Blank—Pay Dec. 5th If More Conveniente = 


[In. Nov. 34] 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


_) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.00; for (1) 2 years, $3.00. 
Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additional. 
Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents additional. 


Also send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 


The above order totals $.... which } 


Post Office 


Street or R. D. 


! 
; 
i 
Send me Both of The Instructor Yearbooks with The INSTRUCTOR for 45 cents additional. 
i 
U 
i 
i 


C] I am enclosing herewith. 


(C 


I will remit not later than Dec. 5, 1934, 


State 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 
of 15 cents with each question secures 
reply by private letter. Address all 
Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 1429 FirtTH 
Avenue, S.E., Crpar Rapips, Iowa. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be. interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the front of this issue. 





When was the first organized ef- 
fort made to stop slavery in the 
United States?>—Connecticut. 

Before the United States became 
an independent nation an effort was 
made to abolish slavery. The first 
American Anti-Slavery Society was 
founded April 14, 1775. 


Was the American painter Francis 
Davis Millet a relative of the French 
painter Jean Francois Millet?—Ne- 
braska. 

Apparently’ the two men were 
not related. While the names are 
spelled the same, the American 
painter gave his the English pronun- 
ciation Mil-let. 


May a wealthy Chinese who would 
not be a laborer become a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States?— 
West Virginia. 

The right of citizenship is denied 
to all Chinese who may come to this 
country, their occupation or amount 
of wealth not being a determining 
factor. 


When did political parties, as we 
know them to-day, become active in 
government affairs?>—W yoming. 

The Whig and Tory parties of 
England were the first modern po- 
litical parties as we now understand 
the term. They became active dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, more 
than a hundred years before the 
American Revolution. 


In what countries does mahogany 
wood grow?—Virginia. 

True mahogany grows in the 
West Indies, Florida, the elevated 
portions of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ican countries, Panama, and the 
northern portion of South America, 
including Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Guiana. Some woods resembling the 
true mahogany are grown in India, 
Africa, the Philippines, and other 
tropical lands. 


Does a naturalized citizen of the 
United States lose his right of citi- 
zenship if he returns to his native 
land?—Kentucky. 

The Citizenship Act of March 2, 
1907, provides as follows: “When 
any naturalized citizen shall have re- 
sided for two years in the foreign 
state from which he came or for five 
years in any other foreign state, it 
shall be presumed that he has ceased 
to be an American citizen, and the 
place of his general abode shall be 
deemed his place of residence during 
said years; provided that such pre- 
sumption may be overcome on the 
presentation of satisfactory evidence 
to a diplomatic or consular office of 
the United States, under such rules 
and regulations as the Department 
of State may prescribe; and provided 
also that no American citizen shall be 
allowed to expatriate himself when 
this country is at war.” 
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A LITTLE THING 
OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 
TO YOU 


FREE?! 


Prove to your own 
satisfaction that 
these Esterbrook 
pens give supe- 
rior performance. 
Samples of school 
style, steel pens, 
free on request. 


a tell us that the use 
of Esterbrook pen points 
improves class work. 





Ro OEM OIE, 


Poor, scratchy, slow writing pens 
are a handicap. For writing ac- 
curacy, uniformity, s ed and 
— insist on Esterbrook 
steel oints. Carefully ma- 
chined and finished and scientif- 
ically designed, they are 
perfect to the slightest 
detail. Made in a variety 
of styles to suit your most 
exacting requirements. 


ESTERBROOK POINTS 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS 


Steel pen efficiency with 
fountain pen convenience 
is now possible with the 
Esterbrook Re-New-Point 
Fountain Pen. The most pop- 
ular Esterbrook points are 
reproduced in non-corrosive 
Duracrome. Re-New-Points 
are easily interchangeable, 
assuring constant writing 
perfection. 





FOUNTAIN PEN 
COMPLETE 


$9°°® ond up 
Extra Re-New-Points, 25¢ ea. 











ESTERBROOK STEEL 
PEN MFG. COMPANY 
68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., 
"4 Led., Toronto, Canada 


ostertrvuk 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
and STEEL PENS 

















Encourage Pupils to 
Discuss “Movies” 


The time seems to be near when 
the schools will exert an influence on 
standards of motion picture pro- 
duction. This desirable end promises 
to be the outcome of an experiment 
started two years ago by the National 
Council of Teachers of English to 
determine whether the motion pic- 
ture tastes of high school pupils 
could be improved through the me- 
dium of the English class. 

The experiment was so successful 
that at the last annual convention of 
the National Council, held in De- 
troit, the thousand teachers present 
voted the adoption of the report of 
William Lewin, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, chairman of the 
Photoplay Appreciation Committee, 
recommending that photoplay in- 
struction be introduced in the schools 
and that courses of methods in teach- 
ing photoplay appreciation be given 
in schools of education. 

The response of educators to these 
proposals would indicate that motion 
picture appreciation will eventually 
be taught in secondary schools from 
coast to coast. Already curriculum 
commissions in New York, Virginia, 
Maryland, and California have rec- 
ommended the inclusion of such 
courses in junior and senior high 
schools. 

Sixty-eight English classes in cit- 
ies scattered throughout the country 
took part in the National Council’s 
experiment. Boys and girls attended 
selected pictures in a group and then 
in their classrooms discussed frankly 
the plays they had seen. Frequently 
they were more critical than adult 
theater-goers. 

One of the significant findings of 
the Council’s study was that pupils 
in the experimental groups soon 
formed the habit of seeking the 
teacher’s advice before seeing a pic- 
ture. Ordinarily this is the last thing 
a pupil would think of doing. 

Other findings were; 

Photoplay appreciation can be 
taught to boys and girls of normal 
intelligence in grades nine, ten, 
eleven, and twelve. 

Pupils under guidance show 85 
per cent superiority in reporting 
examples of films that have influ- 
enced their behavior, the chief in- 
fluence being in the direction of 
higher ideals. 

Class instruction excels in de- 
veloping appreciation of honesty, 
bravery, self-sacrifice, and devo- 
tion among the ideals portrayed by 
screen characters. 

Pupils enjoy photoplay discus- 
sion so much that it is eager and 
rapid. 

As their first step in formulating 
some sort of criteria for judging 
photoplays, the Council committee 
prepared study guides for three no- 
table films, " Emperor Jones,” “Little 
Women,” and “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” These were distributed to 
high schools throughout the country, 
and pupils were invited to submit 
critical essays on the pictures. The 
response to these method suggestions 
was so great that the National Coun- 
cil is planning the regular issuance 
of photoplay instruction material. 
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This Beautiful NO PASTE Scrapbook FREE! 


A Gift From JOSEPH H. DODSON TO TEACHERS 


Now oy teacher can preserve Dodson’s Famous Bird 
Pictures for Nature Study in this lovely 10” x 16” 


Scrapbook designed to hold 200 7” x 9” pictures. No paste 

—no glue needed. We furnish quick seal, gummed stick- 

ers, which do ane with mussy work. This Scrapbook 
is giv 


en absolutely free with your first 
group order of 33 Bird Pictures. By 
adding other groups from time 
to time you can soon 
have for perma- 
nent reference, 
the finest, most 
complete 


World Famous COLLECTION 
of Bird Pictures in Life Photo Coiors 


Mr. Dodson, America’s Foremost Bird Authority, has spent thousands of dol- 
lars to reproduce in natural life colors through actual photographs his wonder- 
ful collection of 374 Bird Pictures. Many birds now extinct. No other collection 
like it in the world. Just think how valuable this compiete collection would be 
to you and your pupils. Every bird in its natural colors, large 7” x 9” size. No 
J teacher should overlook this opportunity to encourage so fine a study. 


START TODAY — Send No Money 


Just write or send a Penny Postal for Group No. 1—33 Beautiful Bird Pictures and 
the No Paste Scrapbook will be included absolutely FREE. On delivery pay postman 
$1.00 plus a few pennies postage. 

/ This offer holds good for any of your pupils who are interested in Starting a Dodson 


Bird Lodge 211 Harrison Se. Kankakee, Iii. 


1897 itione ot them hare eon so wed. 1904 


They are the best known pictures in the world. 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, 
graphy, and Picture Study. 

ONE CENT SIZE 3x3. For 50 or more, 
TWO CENT SIZE 5%x8. For 25 or more, 
Send 60 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, Size 5 4x8, 
Or 50 for children. Size 3x3'4. 

Either size assorted as desired and postpaid. 

2” Ask about our own New Course in Picture Study. 
Catalogues. 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations. iSc coin or stamps. 


. Box 13, 
The Perry Pictures Cc Malden, Mass. 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
Send 60 cents for 25 Puerin end Chrictmns Pictures, 6 1-2 x 8, no two 
alike. On R TODA 
Or send each pupil, of The 
















“SY Collection. Ask about Dodson Cardinal Club, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 








Metonne of the ‘Ghai Ray ETxb, cod we will send 0 Dencrints 
r x a wre 
Madonna of the Chair Raphaet SP ins sicture FREE. "Than teach thie picturete sour class?” 


FAMOUS CHRISTMAS PLAY! CHOOL RINGS & PINS 


“*Little Town of Bethlehem.”” Short 3 act play broad- 
cast last Christmas by “First Nighter’’ from ‘‘Little This handsome Sterling Silver 
Theater off Times Square.”” First time available for | |[@ Ring $1.25 when ordered in 
amateur production. Just the ~~ J a eee | quantities of 12 or » ae 
t t . fig 
school play. Full stage directions inclu ingle cop- aad tiny da th ok. Gold. 
Send for new catalog, it’s FREE. 


ies $1.00. 4 ies for all members of cast 50c 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 67 Brace Avenue, No. Attleboro, Mass 


BEST ENTERTAINMENTS 
AND POSTERS 


for Thanksgiving and Christmas 

















Everything Sent Postpaid 


Over a quarter million satisfied teachers depend on Beckley-Cardy annually to meet their needs, They 
save substantially by ordering DIRECT. May we have the pleasure of serving you? Please check 
items desired in small squares, cut out this entire advertisement and send it with your remittance, 


The Best The Best 
Thanksgiving Book Christmas Book 
(1) Fresh and bright (J The material 


children’s entertain- contained in this 


book is fresh 
ments of every de- and original. A 


scription. Paper, —- pro- 

92 : gram for every- 

128 pages. Price 40c com Pann, 0 
pages, illus 

Christmas in Price 40 


the Schoolroom 


C) Brand-new, jolly 
Christmas enter- 
tainments that will 
prove a novelty and a treat. 
Paper, 159 pages. Price 40c 








oO Pilgrim Posters. i6in set, 9x 
12 in., for coloring. Price 50c 


(0 Christmas Picture Posters. In 





Little Plays panel form to build up, 12 x 36 in, 
f Chri t No. 705. Price 50c 
ma 
nad . S ( American Indian Picture Post- 
[ J New and original dia- ers. In panel form to build up, 12x 
36 in. No. 700. Price 50c 


logues, plays, and come- 
dies, all with the delightful 
Christmas theme interwov- 
en. Paper, 132 pages. 


Price 40¢ 
Please send me your 


Also — Over 25 other Christmas Entertain- New 1935 illustrated 
ments. i for FREE catalog with com- | Toschers’ Cavslog Free 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS ENTIRE ADVERTISEMENT \ WITH YOUR ORDER 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 26 E. 23rd. St., Chicago. Name 
Enclosed find Money Order for $&................. 
Please send postpaid the items checked in the 
small squares above, Cis... 


() Health, [) Courtesy, [) Good 
Citizenship, [) Safety First, — 
posters to color, 12 in each set, 
8 1-2x1llin. Price, per set 28¢ 



































BECKLEY-CARDY COM PANY 


CHICAGO 
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HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


Seatwork in Reading, Arithme- 
tic, Indian Stories and Holidays. 
Printed in rephing. Every pag = 


for h 
OF ecto erER COP 


tinge C. Shelton of Dallas, Texas, writes: 
Dear Sirs: I am enclosing my personal 


check of One Dollar and 25 cents in peyment 
of the MASTER yoanec=. oday I 
took off 60 copies from the I 


it lesson. 

want to say the MASTER WORKBOOK is 

the answer to a teacher's Prayer. It meats 

the saving of many weary hours of work.” 
TEACHERS, this is true, MASTER WORK- 
BOOKS do save you many hours of time and they 
are inexpensive. You cannot afford to spend your 
evenings preparing SEATWORK material, when 
you. can buy the MASTER copies, ready for hec- 
tographing, at such small cost. 

Our MASTER WORKBOOKS have been pre 
pared by supervisors and teachers, people who 
know the needs of the primary room, the things 
that attract and inspire the young child. They 
are guaranteed to please you or money back! 


-————— USE THE COUPON ——— —— 


MORGAN - DILLON & CO., 
6159 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 


Dear Sirs: I am interested in the books advertised in 
The Instructor. I understand I may return any or 
all books and my money will be refunded, Send me 


the books checked below. 

(C) MASTER WORKBOOK A.B.C. (Pre-Primer) $1.25 

QO MASTER WORKBOOK Ist Grode Reading...... 1.25 

[] MASTER WORKBOOK 2nd Grade a 1.25 

(] MASTER WORKBOOK Ist Grade Arith....... 1.25 

C] MASTER WORKBOOK 2nd Grode Arith......... 1.25 

C] MASTER WORKBOOK Indian Stories... 
(2nd or 3rd Grade) 

C] MASTER WORKBOOK Holidays of the Year. 1.25 
(2nd or 3rd Grade) 


[ Send Illustrated Catalog 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


THE OUTLOOK FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


EVA G. PINKSTON 


Executive SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ah yy expressions as, “We are liv- 
ing in a different type of civil- 
ization” and “Education is in a state 
of change” are already trite. We all 
know the depression descended upon 
us, banks failed; drought came, and 
now strikes are popping everywhere. 
There isn’t a person in the country 
who hasn’t been affected in some 
way. Since these dire calamities have 
been and are happening, it seems that 
this is the time to take stock and see 
what is left, where we shall head for 
next, and what will happen if we 
take this or that step. 

If you have ever been in a cyclone, 
you will remember how you picked 
your way out of the debris, looked 
around, and chose the best place to 
set your foot down so as to get a 
firm foundation for the next step. 
After you had regained solid ground, 
you took stock. You found the 
house blown away, the barn de- 
stroyed, the feathers off the chickens, 
and yourself nearly stripped. Many 
of us in educational work are in ex- 
actly this state to-day. It behooves 
us to do exactly what has been done 
in the past—turn our eyes to the 
sunrise and begin digging the foun- 
dations for a better and stronger 
structure for education than we have 
ever had. As cities have risen out of 
chaos into better and more beautiful 
places of abode, so our foundations 
for education can be laid deeper, bet- 
ter materials can be used, and our 
structure can be made so secure that 
it will survive the shocks of time. 


TAKING Stock 


We hear much of the “little red 
schoolhouse” and the marvelous 
“larnin’” those who attended it re- 
ceived, but changes in conditions of 
living will not let us continue on 
that plane. The radio, the telephone, 
the automobile, the picture show, 
and modern conveniences have given 
us desires unknown to former gen- 
erations. 

During the past few years the 
building programs of most school 
systems have been postponed, yet the 
number of children sent to school has 
increased. The equipment and sup- 
plies used for teaching have worn 
out and been used up and have not 
been replaced. 











Take, for instance, textbooks—the 
tools of education. In 1913, 2.7% 
of every tax dollar was spent for 
textbooks; in 1928, 1.6%; and in 
1934, .9%. It must be kept in mind 
that a very moderate portion of our 
tax money goes for schools and that 
only a fraction of that sum is spent 
for textbooks. During the same pe- 
riod that school attendance increased, 
one large city cut its book allowance 
28%, another 64% and a third 69%. 
Two counties in a certain mid- 
western state have not changed a 
basic textbook in twelve years. Many 
are studying histories in which the 
last president is Woodrow Wilson. 
Teachers and principals have been 
using makeshifts and during this pe- 
riod of adversity have displayed both 
resourcefulness and leadership. Be- 
sides the increase in the number of 
children to the schoolroom, the 
school has had to take over many of 
the duties of the home. In many 
cities the principal and his corps of 
teachers are responsible for adminis- 
tering part of the relief program, es- 
pecially that part which has direct 
connection with children. 

The elementary school has become 
in the past few years an institution 
of no mean proportions. Its person- 
nel (pupils, parents, and teachers) 
includes the greater part of the pop- 
ulation. What happens to these peo- 
ple means future happiness or the 
decay of democracy. Through them 
direct contact may be made to stabi- 
lize conditions or uproot everything. 
Therefore, the school must begin 
with the education which the aver- 
age child receives at home and in the 
street. 


PossiIBLE BEGINNINGS 


Within the past few months there 
have been two achievements of con- 
siderable interest, although their ul- 
timate help to the school and the 
child we must leave for the future to 
reveal. First, the Federal Govern- 
ment is helping schools by appropri- 
ations as follows: (1) To keep 
school doors open in communities 
where local funds are exhausted— 
$16,500,000; (2) For relief of un- 
employed teachers through adult 
education and nursery school activ- 

(Continued on page 11) 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Age 18-50, to qualify for steady Governmen 
commence $105-175 month. Write today for waste Pe Free 
Information. Instruction Bureau 145, St. Louis,Mo. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


TRIAL OFFER—Your next Kodak film developed 
and printed for 25c coin, You will like our service 
and expert workmanship. Try it! F. (*) 
FINISHERS, Box 31-B, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 






700,000 
FREE BOOK wtp totais 


sddreae plainty. 
U. $. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 611 Brunswick Bitg., New York City 
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brand new idea in seasonal borders - attrac- 
tive for your classroom - full of interest for 
your students. All you. need are the brilliant 


EVERYDAY ART PAPERS 
& CRAYONEX CRAYONS 


@ Send bor working design and instructions enclowing 3< for mailing charges 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
#13507 HAYES AVENUE = SANDUSKY, OHIO 











ourse in 
2 Years 


at home in " 

Mecus all ts for et 

subjects if desired.Send for Balletin -No obligation. 
School, Dpt. H- 823, Drexel at 58, Chicago 


Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary s.cona Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone, Thou- 
sands of new words. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. 13,000 biographical entries. 
3,300 pages. Write for free illustrated booklet with 
specimen pages. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Y2 Price 
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We Mearce St. 
1165, Chicago 


——Decker Educational Games——— 


Teachers, do you want something novel for reviews in 
History, Literature, Biography, ,Geography— Bible 
History? There are FIV Games, ,* ““States,”’ 

“American,”” “Foreign,”’ and 
Each Game consists of 100 Cards with at least 700 
questions and answers. A great fund of authentic in- 
formation in condensed form. They furnish a most 
instructive, profitable and delightful recreation. 

Each Game at y= 00. Special rate on quantities. 


Full information on request. 
0. F.&F. G. Decker, 123 Purdy St., Dept.N, Buffato,M.Y. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Qur Extension Departme: ve Home-Study 

Courses, leading to [= Arts Sciences; Educatien ; 

Writing; Psychology; Analytical and Industrial Chemistry ; 
: Home Econom 
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Scie Boeevd Cavey, 4201 ra Avenue, on 


Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard willdo. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Washington Boulevard Hospital 

ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. _Three year study, 

sieht bor duty, ——_ living @ High 

School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletia 

to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept, N. 1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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. “GREAT PATRIOTS AND PARDONS” 


A book of historical poems. Based on our best authorities 
on history. Excellent from which to choose recitations. 

Price one dol at bookstores or postpaid by mail. 
M. W. 907 Third Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
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The Outlook for 
Our Schools 


(Continued from page 10) 


ities—$8,000,000; (3) The RFC 
was authorized to make loans to 
school districts for payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries due prior to June 1, 1934 
—not to exceed $75,000,000; (4) 
PWA loans and grants for erection 
of school buildings—$100,000,000; 
(5) Expenditures, from CWA, for 
repairs and improvements on school 
buildings—$60,000,000; (6) Schol- 
arships for needy college students— 
$6,000,000. 

To be sure that the amounts just 
mentioned are distributed to educa- 
tion now, before other crying needs 
deplete the public purse, educators 
must unite forces. 

The second achievement is that a 
number of cities have increased their 
teaching staff for the current school 
year, some to the 1929 level. Some 
cities, through the skillful manage- 
ment of the school executives, have 
restored the school payroll to the 
1929 level. 

With these reassuring develop- 
ments, the time has come for educa- 
tors to point the way and show the 
public they know what they are 
talking about when they go before 
groups to explain the condition of 
the schools. The economic situation 
of the past four years has meant that 
little or no money was being made 
available for school modernization or 
for the additional equipment and 
supplies needed to carry on. Teach- 
ers have been handicapped in their 
work and the pupils have not been 
getting the instruction to which they 
are entitled. 


Tests To CoME 


Some tests of the depression are 
passing but others will take their 
place. One of the economy measures 
of many boards of education has 
been to let two or more schools have 
the services of one principal. For an 
elementary school to function to full 
capacity it must have the full time 
of the principal. Many groups of cit- 
izens are pleading for the return of a 
principal to every elementary school. 
They feel that their school and their 
children, who will be the future cit- 
izens of the community, have the 
right to a supervisory officer of their 
own, 

Other tests embrace the removal 
of such subjects in the curriculum as 
physical training, home economics, 
and manual training. We should 
strive for the speedy return of com- 
petent physical education, training in 
household arts, and instruction in the 
use of tools. Educational progress 
must parallel mechanical achieve- 
ments. 

If we do not meet these tests we 
can look for radicalism to supersede 
sane thinking among our people. 
Whatever method you may choose, 
the teaching is going to be done now. 
Cities, states, and nations are no bet- 
ter or worse than the teachers to 
whom the children are sent. There is 
no way of avoiding the tremendous 
responsibility that rests upon the 
shoulders of educators, and especially 
upon the teachers and principals who 
direct the life of the child in his 
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formative years. It must be remem- 
bered that to-day’s teaching is re- 
flected in to-morrow’s citizen. Shall 
our democracy prevail? It will, if 
adequate help is given to the schools. 


A Study Plan for 
Jobless Boys 


Supervised correspondence study 
in the high schoois offers a possible 
solution of the problem of how boys 
finishing the high school course can 
be provided for until employment 
opportunities increase. In addressing 
a conference on supervised corre- 
spondence study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the situation 
has been summed up thus by 
L. P. Arduser, director of the high 
school service department of the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools: 
“We are up against the problem in 
this country of keeping the boy oc- 
cupied in school until he can find a 
job even though he has completed 
the regular course. We can’t keep 
the boy out of work and out of 
school at the same time. Supervised 
correspondence study in the high 
schools, because of its low compara- 
tive costs, makes it possible for the 
high school to widen its curriculum 
and provide for a larger student body 
without making unbearable the bur- 
den of taxation.” 

F. W. Dunn, professor of rural 
education in Teachers College, stated 
that there are many rural high 
schools whose student body is not 
large enough to justify the wide 
variety of courses required to fit the 
curriculum to the individual and that 
supervised correspondence study pro- 
vides a practical means of achieving 
this significant aim of present-day 
education. 

S. C. Mitchell, superintendent of 
schools, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
pointed out that no high school, no 
matter how large, can undertake to 
offer as a part of its regular curricu- 
lum a course which only one or two 
students may need, but that the sys- 
tem of supervised correspondence 
study makes available the hundreds 
of courses offered by correspondence 
schools and university extension di- 
visions. He said that the Benton 
Harbor High School has an enroll- 
ment of over 700 students and that 
last year 132 were enrolled for cor- 
respondence study. 

Fundamentally, supervised cor- 
respondence study consists of an ar- 
rangement between the local high 
school and a university extension di- 
vision or correspondence school, 


whereby the high school is enabled 


to offer one or a group of its students ° 


any one of a great number of 
courses. Adopted by some 150 high 
schools, it has enabled the schools to 
fit the curriculum to the natural 
aptitudes and inclinations of indi- 
vidual students while avoiding the 
great increase in costs which such 
enrichment of the curriculum would 
ordinarily entail. A member of the 
school faculty is appointed to su- 
pervise and assist in the correspond- 
ence study. A regular period during 
the school day is allotted for this 
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GOING FAST! BETTER HURRY! 


This 53° x 102° World Map in Colors 











ONLY 50° 


SEND COUPON NOW 
3 sections —7 beautiful colors 
— 36 authentic illustrations 
of foreign children, their cos- 
tumes, flags of their nations. 


i 
p LUS this brilliant series of “LET'S GO TRAVELING” stories, in 


an exciting 40-page book telling how to use map and material 


in reading, health and geography classes. 


@ All you do is send 50c in stamps or money. 
Enough << barely cover the actual print- 
ing cost. Think of it! A gorgeous 7-color 
world map in 3 sections, which can be used 
separately, Over-all size 53” x 102”. With a 


foreign lands, their costumes, flags of their na- 
tions, etc. Here is the most practical map ever 
offered for a schoo! room. Useable in all grades 
—especially valuable for the 4th, Sth and 6th. 


MAI*t. COUPON NOW! Have this map now so you 











world of authentic can plan the term's work. You'll be amazed to see the 
information and _ sparkle of interest aroused py this generous note of 


oa: color in the ci . Send se the coupon or 
brilliant color draw. Write enclosing 30c. THE QUAKER OATS COM- 


ings of children of PANY, School Health Service, Chicago, Ilinois. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, | 
ool Health Service, Chicago, Illinois ] 
Enclosed is $0c in or stamps, for which plea d, id, th 
beautiful, big world map, “LET'S GO TRAVELING.” in colors and 
Ia described in this advertisement. Also the accompanying 40-page | 
k of travel stories, and suggestions for using the project. Also sheet 
of 36 colored illustrations of foreign children in authentic costumes. ] 
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NEW WORKBOOK 


IN ARITHMETIC 


150,000 Copies Sold 
in 90 Days 


Important Features 
1. Abundance of practical material. 


2. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct 
answers is the score. 


3. Introductory helps for pupils. 
4. Standardized tests. 
6. Additional practice material for slow groups. 


My Arithmetic Tab- 6. Interesting problem material. 
let, 128 pages, 74% by 7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 
10 inches........ 16¢ 8. Ample space for writing answers and pupil 
computations. 
THE SERIES 9. Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 
10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to 
MY ARITHMETIC exercise needed for practice. 
TABLET 11. Substantially bound. 
12. Priced so all ils fford t it. Cost 1 
Prices Postpaid than tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satlafactory, 
Second Grade............16¢ 
poe ea REMEDIAL WORK IN READING 
Fourth Grade............ 16c Recommended for 
Fifth Grade....... 16c (A) Slow Groups (B) Retarded pupils 
Sixth Grade... 16c (C) Accelerating progress with normal pupils 
Seventh Grade........... 16c 
In quantities, net, each, 12¢ 
Postage extra Seatwork Activities for Beginners in Reading, 





The use of Webster Work- 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book 1, a phonic workbook for 
advanced first, second and third grades, 64 pages... 25¢ 


bee 


will save time, effort and 
hours of preparation, the chil- 
dren will study these books 
eagerly and happily. Each 
book we offer is guaranteed to 
be satisfactory or your money 
will be refunded. Order today. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO 


Write for FREE Catalog. 100 Workbooks and 
Seatwork Books, for All Grades and Subjects 








. light as can be— 
The Vivid Dupli-Kit. 


EACHERS labor over it... pupils 

grumble at it. That simple operation 
of getting homework into pupils’ hands 
makes for lost time...lost efficiency...lost 
interest... But the Vivid Duplicator in- 
fuses new thoughts, pictures, interest, 
into what used to be a chore. 

What does the Vivid Duplicator do? It 
makes sufficient copies of practically any- 
thing a classroom needs in a very few 
minutes. A hundred copies can be made 
for but a few cents. With Vivid, anything 
that can be written, typed, drawn or traced 
can be copied, in colors if desired. 

Consider, first, the old way... Five 
minutes for the teacher to write the 
assignment on the blackboard. Five 
minutes — multiplied by the number 
of pupils—for the class to write down 
the homework — perhaps on odd slips of 
paper to be lost—perhaps on inside covers 
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or pages of books. Plenty of chances for 
errors and omissions! 

Now the new way with the Vivid 
Duplicator... Instead of writing on the 
board, the teacher quickly makes a Vivid 
master sheet. In a few minutes she has 
a hundred copies, if need be—correct, 
complete copies of the assignment, clearly 
reproduced on a uniform size of paper. 

Project work also can be done effec- 
tively as well as (or combined with) 
homework. Vivid’s uses in modern ed- 
ucation are almost endless. 

For teachers who like to do their work 
home, the small, portable Vivid Dupli- 
Kit ($15.00) is just right. For the school- 
room there is the larger Vivid Junior 
Duplicator ($40.00),* with its exclusive 
Dupli-Pad features. 

You should know about Vivid Duplica- 
tors—and how they save valuable school 
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and home time in producing seatwork 
tests, maps, pictures, problems, assign- 
ments. Just mail the coupon below for 
descriptive booklets. * Less discount to schools. 


..++Vivid Junior’s carriage makes 
copying as accurate as with ma- 
chines costing ten times as much. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC H 


VIVID Division, 701 E. Washington Street, 
Syracuse, New York. (Dept. I-11) 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how other schools have 
“made school work Vivid.” 


Name 


Address 
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DUCATION is always a sub- 
ject of importance, but it is 
especially so during these 
troublous times. Fortunate- 

ly, there are many evidences of an 
ever-growing appreciation for the 
need of education in our life to-day. 

Since American Education Week, 
that vital factor in presenting the 
subject of the schools to the country 
at large, will soon be observed 
throughout the nation, we quote the 
following statement from John 
W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 


From the deepest desires of our people 
education draws its strength. Schools 
exist and teachers teach because parents 
count education the most precious gift 
with which they can endow their chil- 
dren. 

All men recognize these truths. Yet 
the real reasons why we do what we do 
often become lost in the bustle and spe- 
cialization of modern life. For this reason 
the Federal Office of Education fourteen 
years ago sponsored an annual week dur- 
ing which citizens, teachers, and children 
would think and talk about education and 
its place in our life. This celebration is 
called American Education Week. While 
other special weeks have been forgotten, 
it has continued. Each year it has grown 
in favor among our people. 

This year American Education Week 
will be celebrated November § to 11. I 
urge that all schools from nursery schools 
to universities throw wide their doors and 
issue special invitations to citizens to 





come and see their classes at work. I 
urge that associations of citizens, women’s 
clubs, service clubs, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and trade unions plan special meet- 
ings that will be devoted to education, 
its contributions as well as its problems. 
I urge, moreover, that associations foster 
visits to schools. 

Education is one of the first tasks that 
our people decided to undertake co- 
operatively. Looking back over 100 years 
we can take pride in the increasing skill 
with which our shared obligation has been 
discharged. Now we stand at the cross- 
roads of new paths toward the American 
dream. Let us—citizens, teachers, and 
pupils—consider during American Edu- 
cation Week this year what help we shall 
expect of education in molding our na- 
tion in the image of our American ideals. 


Sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Le- 
gion, and the United States Office 
of Education, American Education 
Week also has the support of other 
groups interested in the welfare of 
children. The subject this year is 
“Educating for To-morrow.” The 
plan of observance is nationwide, and 
surely you will want to have your 
part in it. THe INsTRUCTOR earnest- 
ly urges you to plan to make this 
week an important one to the patrons 
of your school. 


Wi Cao 


MANAGING Eprror 























KEYSTONE-UNDERWOOD 


UST off Park Avenue, on East 

80th Street, in New York, stands 

the Todhunter School. It was 

here that Mrs. Roosevelt taught 

while her husband was governor 

of New York; it was here that 
she was teaching when he was elected 
president; and it is here, perhaps, that 
she would teach again if she were free 
to carry out her own desires, for when 
interviewed for THE INstructor she 
admitted that she enjoys teaching, and 
that if she followed her wishes she would 
return to it. 

It is probably this keen enjoyment that 
has helped to make her work successful. 
With characteristic enthusiasm she en- 
tered into her teaching (American his- 
tory, current events, and literature) until 
she placed the impress of herself upon the 
school. To the janitor, to the corner 
druggist, to the dry cleaner just up the 
street, the Todhunter School was simply 
“Mrs. Roosevelt’s school.” 

Picture the First Lady, brief case in 
hand, alert, purposeful, and businesslike, 
making the daily trip from her home to 
her school. There are papers to grade, 
misspelled words to check, marks to re- 
cord—all the familiar routine which we 
know so well—for teaching is much the 
same, wherever you are. 

But she liked the teaching field, and 
stayed in it from choice. The wife of 
the governor of New York State, possess- 
ing the highest social and political privi- 
leges, there was nowhere Mrs. Roosevelt 
could not have gone had she cared to 
do so. It is not difficult for one to 
believe her when she says that she en- 
joys teaching and that she would like to 
go back to it. 

Therefore I was eager to hear what this 
famous lady would have to say to those 
who are thinking of taking up teaching 
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Mrs. ROOSEVELT— LEACHER 


An Interview for THE INSTRUCTOR 


By 
LOULA GRACE ERDMAN 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, PuBLic SCHOOLS, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


as a profession. It would be firsthand 
information based on experience. Teach- 
ing, to her, would not be merely a nice, 
ladylike job with which a girl might fill 
in profitably that interim between gradu- 
ation and marriage. To her it would be 
a life work, a profession. 

“Would you,” I asked her, “advise girls 
to take up teaching as a life work?” 

And her answer was exactly the same 
as though I had asked her the advisability 
of taking up nursing, painting, or writ- 
ing. 
“Only if they feel they must. The 
field is full at the present, but there is 
always room at the top.” 

If you will read Mrs. Roosevelt’s book, 
It’s Up to the Women, you will find the 
chapters on teaching most interesting. 
She has ideas on the education and train- 
ing of teachers that are most sound and 
practical. She believes that young teach- 
ers should start out under the kindly di- 
rection of an older, experienced teacher 
whose duty it is to guide the novice tact- 
fully through pitfalls and difficulties. 
Only those who have had such a friend 
at the beginning of their teaching expe- 
rience can appreciate what this means. 

“What message,” I then proceeded to 
ask Mrs. Roosevelt, “would you like to 
send to teachers through the pages of 
THe Instructor? What character- 
istics do you think they should cultivate? 
What qualities will make good teachers 
of them?” 

Her answer is something we can take 
with us in our year’s work—a guide, a 
criterion, a measuring stick to use on 
ourselves. 

“Patience,” said Mrs. Roosevelt; “the 
power to inspire curiosity in pupils; in- 
tegrity; unselfishness; and understanding 
of people, both young and old. These 
are the marks of a good teacher.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt is no longer in the 
classroom, but she is still teaching. Her 
instruction has broadened to meet her 
new opportunities and the new concep- 
tions of education that are growing up. 
Near her Hyde Park home is the furni- 
ture factory which she conducts with the 
aid of her close personal friend and busi- 
ness associate, Miss Nancy Cook. Here 
perfect replicas of antique furniture are 
made. Patiently, young men and women 
are taught to cut and fit and polish until 
a beautiful reproduction is finished. Ap- 
preciation of the priceless old pieces they 
copy, joy in creative work, knowledge 
calculated to help in earning a living— 
these are the lessons taught in the Hyde 
Park factory. 

When the Reedsville, West Virginia, 
Project was started, the problem of fur- 
nishing new homes came with it. There 
was not much money to spend on each 
home, and what was spent must be used 
to the very best advantage. It was the 
First Lady who thought that furniture 
might be made by the men who would 
live in the houses, from plans drawn at 
the Hyde Park factory. The pieces were 
dignified, charming, inexpensive—pieces 
to cherish, to teach their owners the 
pride and satisfaction that come from 
having lovely things which are not be- 
yond their means. A great form of edu- 
cation, this. 

There is no end to the ways in which 
Mrs. Roosevelt makes use of her rich ex- 
perience to help others. If you read her 
articles or her book you will recognize 
this fact. She addresses young mothers— 
she has been one herself and she knows 
their problems. She talks to older women 
who are economically dependent; and 
advises them on finding their place in the 
world. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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How A Butty WaAs REFORMED 





IKE’S reputation was 
terrible. My heart 
sank as the fourth- 
grade teacher came 

into my room one day early in the year 
with the statement, “I hate to do this to 
you, but I’ll have to put Mike back in the 
third grade. I’ve given him extra time 
and done everything I can for him, but 
he simply can’t carry fourth-grade 
work.” 

Mike was four years older than any of 


‘my third-graders, and large for his age. 


He was not mentally deficient, but he 
had lost all interest in school. Being in 
a grade with younger and smaller chil- 
dren had made him resentful, and he had 
become rather a bully. Besides, he had 
begun to take pride in his bad reputation. 
There was no doubt that I had acquired 
a problem. 

The next morning Mike came in early, 
obviously with a chip on his shoulder. 
He had no illusions about the way the 
teachers felt toward him, and he was now 
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expecting the scolding to begin. I had 
already decided how I would handle 
Mike’s case—with no great surety of suc- 
cess, I will admit—but scolding had no 
place in those plans. 

“Good-morning, Mike,” I smiled. 
“Come here a moment, please. There 
are some things I'd like you to do for 
me and I want to tell you about them 
before the other children come.” 

I spoke glowingly of what a help he 
would be to me, “being so much bigger 
than these little folks.” There was no 
evading the difference in his age and size, 
so it seemed best to treat that as vastly to 
his advantage. I asked him to keep an 
eye on the children at recess and see that 
the smaller ones did not get hurt. I 
hoped in this way to nip his bullying 
propensities in the bud. Then I went on 
to tell him that no doubt I should 





often ask him to help me when I 
should be very busy. Altogether, 
I tried to make Mike feel that I 
considered his coming to my room 
one of the best pieces of luck that I had 
had in some time. You could almost see 
his spine stiffening and his shoulders 
squaring at being spoken to as an equal, 
he and I evidently being the only grown- 
ups in a roomful of children. 

It seemed the only method left to try 
with Mike, and it worked. He devel- 
oped a paternal air with the little ones 
that was sometimes amusing. He ‘had 
no time for bullying when he was busy 
seeing that no one else bullied them. 

Third-grade work was really easy for 
him. His arithmetic was excellent, but 
his reading was especially poor, so when- 
ever he had a good reading lesson, I re- 
warded him by letting him mark the 
arithmetic drill papers. Never once dur- 
ing the whole year did I find that he had 
been careless in his marking. 

(Continued on page 70) 


A LEgIsurRE- IME ExPERIMENT 


ONG rows of closely set homes 
in an Italian section of an indus- 
trial city housed many girls and 
boys whose leisure hours were 

wholly undirected and whose playground 
was the street. Consequently, these 
children spent much of their time in 
useless mischief, ripping boards off build- 
ings, throwing stones, or joining the 
street gang, in search of adventure. 
Ball-playing was the only sport which 
the boys engaged in, and with the ap- 
proach of winter even this was impos- 
sible. 

To make the leisure of these children 
more satisfying to themselves and to en- 
large their interests was the object of an 
experiment partially initiated by our 
school: clubs as a phase of an activity 
program. 

We felt that interest is the great 
motive force behind all work and that a 
child’s growth is stimulated by actively 
expressing himself. Therefore Picture 
Appreciation, Story Telling, Soap Carv- 
ing, Clay, Dramatics, and Courtesy 
Clubs were formed, to open new channels 
of thought and expression to the pupils. 


FLORENTINE PETERS 


PrincipaL, GARFIELD SCHOOL, CHIcAGo HEIGnTs, ILLINOIS 


Hobbies, from the collection of stamps 
to the building of airplanes, are indi- 
vidual. They demand materials, space, 
freedom, and an absence of ridicule on 
the part of the parent or teacher. In 
trying to direct and guide the pupils’ 
leisure time, our aim was to appeal to as 
many interests as possible. For pupils 
interested in reading, the city librarian 
co-operated with the school, and brought 
library books to the building which 
might be kept for a week. If pupils 
manifested an interest in coping-saw 
work, collecting, or sewing, a skillful 
teacher called their attention to the 
possibilities in that field. 

Where, you may ask, did the pupils 
obtain materials: with which to work? 
Many of the woodwork articles were 
made from waste materials or ends of 
boxes obtained from wholesale houses or 
grocery stores. Short ends of lumber 
were donated by one of the lumber 
companies. Clay was obtained from a 
near-by brickyard, and soap for carving 
was obtained from home. Mothers and 
teachers ransacked their attics for cloth 
to be used in sewing and embroidery 


. 


work. Coping-saw patterns and paint 
for the finished articles were furnished 
by the school, 

Early in the fall plans were made for 
an exhibit of the leisure-time activities 
of the pupils, to be held in January, as 
an incentive for the pupils and as an op- 
portunity for showing the parents ways 
of directing outside interests. 

The exhibit was divided into eight 
classes, any or all of which the pupil 
might enter. ‘These were Woodwork, 
Modeling, Collections, Art, Sewing, 
Literary, Photography, and Needlecraft. 
Within each class were three grade clas- 
sifications; that is, grades one and two 
were grouped and judged together, 
grades three and four constituted the 
second group, and grades five and six the 
third group. With such an arrangement 
of the exhibit material, the parents might 
sense the growth in the pupils’ power to 
construct, from the first through the 
sixth grade. : 

Two principals from other buildings 
acted as judges. A cash prize of three 
dollars was given to the room having the 

(Continued om page 72) 
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EUGENIA ECKFORD 


~“SHOEING THE BAy MARE’ Sir EpwIn LANDSEER 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER HILL ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HAT a handsome bay 

mare we see getting a 

new set of shoes! Her 

name is Betty. She belonged to Mr. 

Jacob Bell, who was a friend of the 

artist, Sir Edwin Landseer. Sir 

Edwin enjoyed making pictures of 

animals. One day he said, “I shall 

paint Betty.” This pleased Mr. Bell, 

and they decided that since Betty 

needed to go to the blacksmith shop 

for new shoes, she should be painted 
there. 

So one fine day off walked Betty to 
the shop, without bridle or halter. 
She liked being shod. She stood very 
still, between the forge and the anvil, 
and watched the blacksmith while he 
worked. A donkey and a blood- 
hound that were there watched him 
too. 

What an interesting place this 
blacksmith shop is. It is very small, 
but see how conveniently it is ar- 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


QUESTIONS 


Does Betty enjoy going to the 
blacksmith shop? How can we tell 
that her master loves her? 

Why do you think Sir Edwin put 
a red poppy in the donkey’s bridle? 
Where else does he use red? 

Do you think that Betty’s head is 
more beautifully painted because it is 
placed against the sky instead of the 
dark wall? Find the places where the 
sunlight helps us see the important 
parts of the picture. 

Who do you think rides the don- 
key? Is Betty proud of not having a 
bridle? Does the blacksmith love 
animals? Is he a good workman? 


THE PICTURE 


ranged. A good blacksmith does not 
need a great deal of space. All his 
tools are right at hand. 

To fit a shoe, the blacksmith takes 
it with his tongs and puts it into the 
forge, where the flames heat it red- 
hot. He may have to use his bellows 
to fan the fire. When the shoe is a 
rosy red he places it on the anvil and 
with his heavy hammer shapes the soft 
metal to fit the horse’s foot. How 
the sparks fly and how the hammer 
rings as it hits the shoe! It may be 
necessary to make several fittings be- 
fore the shoe is ready to be nailed on. 

If we look carefully we shall see 
that the blacksmith is in the act of 
nailing on a shoe. Sir Edwin has been 
very careful to paint this picture so 
that we feel that we too are in the 
shop, watching. The blacksmith 
holds Betty’s foot between his knees 
and bends over as he hammers the nail 
into the shoe and hoof. It does not 


THE ARTIST 


DO justice to the life of Landseer 
would require a volume, but to point 
out some of the leading events of his life and 
some of the qualities for which his work is 
best known may serve as an introduction 
which you can follow up for yourself. On 
March 7, 1802, in London, Edwin Landseer 
was born. His father was a well-known 
etcher and engraver and his two brothers 
shared their father’s ability in the arts. 

It was Edwin’s mother who first noticed 
that he drew with the greatest ease at a very 
early age. When his father realized this, he 
started Edwin at once upon the right course— 
drawing from objects themselves. He always 
impressed upon his son the necessity of keep- 
ing his eyes open and studying from nature. 
In the fields the boy made pictures of domes- 
tic animals, while the near-by woods afforded 
opportunity for observing wild animals, 

Later, he studied animals in the zoos and 
forests, and when he was fifteen years old 

(Continued on page 703 
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hurt because the hoof of a horse is not 
tender like our feet, and the black- 
smith is careful to drive the nails in 
firmly. 

In this picture the artist has made 
us feel many different kinds of tex- 
tures. There are the smooth coat of 
the mare, the rough one of the 
donkey, the firm flesh of the black- 
smith, the hard stone of the floor, and 
the softness of the sky. 

Sir Edwin knew how to plan his 
picture so that our gaze would be 
centered upon the mare and the 
blacksmith. He has grouped his 
figures in a circular arrangement and 
has let most of the light fall on them. 
How beautifully it plays upon the 
glossy coat of the horse; falls on the 
strong back and arm of the black- 
smith; and helps us to see the expres- 
sion of the donkey and the dog. It is 
easy to understand why this is one of 
the artist’s most famous pictures. 


ACTIVITIES 


Visit a blacksmith shop if you can. 
Read Longfellow’s poem, “The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith.” 

Look at Betty very carefully; then 
make a picture of her walking down 
the street or into the stable. Look at 
some of the other pictures Sir Edwin 
painted of dogs and horses. ‘Tell a 
story about your favorite one. 

Make an animal book for Book 
Week. Find all the animal stories 
that you can. Have an exhibit for 
Book Week. 

Find in the picture the things 
which these words describe: soft, 
glossy, hard, hairy, rough. 
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FOR NOVEMBER 


HE following is a summary of primary 
school subjects treated in this section and 
in other current pages. 


+ 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 

The concluding part ot an article on first- 
grade arithmetic is given on page 22; an item 
on page 63 and the seatwork on page 36 cor- 
relate with arithmetic. Spelling suggestions 
occur on pages 61 and 62. On page 61 is a 
brief article on handwriting. 


+ 


Art; Handcrafit— 

For art appreciation, there are the cover, the 
picture study, and Plates I, II, IV-V, VI, VII, 
and VIII. Handcraft activities include articles 
on pages 20, 21, 23, 32, and 61, the black- 
board decorations, the sand table, and the win- 
dow decoration. 


+ 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Language articles occur on pages 18 and 19; 
brief items on pages 34, 61, 62, and 63; and 
correlations on pages 20 and 21. Pages 18 
and 66 are concerned with literature as are 
Plates I and HII. Literature correlations are to 
be found in the blackboard decorations, and in 
two plays on pages 25 and 27. For reading, 
see the article on page 18, two stories on page 
30, and seatwork lessons on page 36. 


+ 


Nature Study; Recreation— 

Plate VIII relates to nature study, as does an 
item on page 63 dealing with Christmas prepa- 
ration, “For the Recess Period” contains a 
number of active games. 


+ 


Program Material- 

Two plays are presented on pages 26 and 27. 
On page 24 there is a Thanksgiving panto- 
mime, and on page 25 are an assembly program 
and a song for Armistice Day. Pages 28 and 
29 offer recitations, and an interesting score, 
with words, for a rhythm band. 


+ 


Secial Studies; Character Education— 

Most of the history material has Thanks- 
giving Day as its main theme. On page 20 is 
a unit; page 21, seatwork; page 24, a panto- 
mime; page 32, correlating drawings; and page 
34, a game. Also of interest to history classes 
are the sand table and Plates II, IV-V, VI, 
and VII. An article on page 34 involves civ- 
ics, and correlating material is to be found in 
the blackboard decorations and in an article 
on page 23. Character education is stressed in 
articles on pages 15 and 34, two stories on 
page 30, an assembly program on page 25, 
three verses on pages 28 and 29, and in the 
subject shown on Plate VIII. 


+ 


Tests and Seatwork— 

Questions and activities occur in the pic- 
ture study lesson, page 17, and in a story on 
page 30. See pages 21 and 36 for seatwork 
material. 


* 


Units of Work— 

A unit on books, for observance of Book 
Werk, is given on this page; and on page 20 
is 2 Thanksgiving unit. 
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A Unit ror Book WEEK 


CLEO BROWNLEE 


Primary TEACHER, MARION Park SCHOOL, MERIDIAN, MIssIssIPPi 


I. Objectives. 
A. To improve oral and written Eng- 
lish. 
B. To develop a keener sense of the 
value of books. 
II. Procedure. 
A. Plan a book program to entertain 
the first grade, showing the fun and in- 
formation one can get from books, 
B. Select stories the first grade would 
like. Base decision on favorite stories 
of younger brothers and sisters. Check 
with a reliable book list, such as Graded 
List of Books for Children, published 
by the American Library Association, 
or the list in the article, “A Study of 
Children’s Choices of Reading Mate- 
rial,” by E. B. Grant and M. L. White, 
in Teachers College Record, April, 
1925. 
C. Prepare the stories to tell. Choose 
those that are short, have quick move- 
ment, and no long descriptions. 
D. Tell stories. Select the best narra- 
tors. Points for judging, determined 
by class, are as follows. 
1. Hoid interest by looking at audi- 
ence while talking. 
2. Know the story. 
3. Keep to the story. 
E. Make posters about selected stories, 
each poster to contain title of the story, 
picture of a striking incident in the 
story, and a paragraph about the story. 
1. Write the paragraphs, observing 
the points given below. 
a) Complete sentences. 
b) Good choice of words. 
c) Beginning sentence to arouse 
curiosity. 
d) Paragraph to be interesting 
throughout. 
2. Put the best paragraphs on the 
blackboard, check according to 
above rules, and copy for the poster. 
Check on copy as to neatness, cor- 
rect form, and spelling. Judge post- 
ers by neatness, appropriateness of 
pictures, and artistic arrangement. 
F. Prepare riddles about the pictures 
so that the first grade may have a part 
in the guessing. (The riddles are cor- 
rected by the teacher and the pupil 
who wrote the riddle.) 


G. Learn poems about books and read 
poems from books. For the program, 
choose children who: 

1. Know the poem. 

2. Speak clearly. 

3. Pronounce words correctly. 

4. Bring out the thought through 

expression. 
H. Make a list of books from which 
the first grade may select books for 
their own room. 
I. Write invitations to the first grade 
to come to the exhibit, stating time 
and place. Select best copy to send. 
J. Plan program. Suggestions follow. 

Poster display. (Children who made 
posters stand by them to read the para- 
graphs to the guests.) 

tories. 

Poems or paragraphs to be read. 

More stories. 

Riddles. 

Poems to be said. 

Presentation of list of books. 
K. Give the program. 
L. Evaluate program. 

1. Did the program entertain? 

2. Was there any expression on the 

part of first-graders as to a desire to 

get books from the library? 

3. What did the third grade learn 

about books? 
M. Make a list of books that would be 
good additions to the room library. 
Mimeograph the compiled list, and 
have each child check the books he 


would like to have in his own library. 


III. Some ideas acquired by the pupils as 
a result of the activity. 


A. Books help us in finding out things 
we want to know, and are fun to read. 
B. Written composition should be neat, 
correct in form, and have the words 
spelled correctly. 

C. Good choice of words should be 
used in writing and talking. 

D. Stories to tell other people should 
be ones the audience will enjoy. The 
story-teller should know his story. 

E. The speaker should look at his audi- 
ence, speak clearly, and pronounce 
words correctly and distinctly. 

F. Riddles should keep people guessing. 
G. Posters should be attractive. 
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ESSENTIALS IN PRIMARY ENGLISH 





UCH has been said, but not 
so much done, about the 
teaching of essentials in 
English. Sometimes pupils 

in the first, second, third, and fourth 
grades seem not to acquire the essentials, 
and are consequently handicapped in 
their English work when they reach the 
upper grades. This lack of mastery of 
fundamentals in English may be the re- 
sult of inadequate supervision. Following 
are standards of achievement for the first 
four grades which may be helpful to 
teachers in considering the requirements 
for their particular groups. 


First GRADE 


I. Technique of written work. 

There is no requirement for achieve- 
ment in independent written composition 
until the second school year. In the first 
grade, however, the foundation is laid for 
this independent work. Training in writ- 
ten composition consists of two phases. 

A. Directed work, in which the chil- 

dren, under the immediate supervision 

of the teacher, become familiar with 
the following points of technique. 
1. Period at end of statement. 
2. Question mark at end of ques- 
tion. 
3. Capital at beginning of sentence. 
4. Capital in writing names of per- 
sons, places, and days of the week. 
§. Writing name and address. 
6. Writing correctly the date, in- 
cluding the month. 

B. Independent work—construction 

of sentences with word cards. 
II. Special oral work. 

Take an inventory of the class errors 
for a period early in the school term. 
From this inventory select the four or 
five forms that occur most frequently. 
This will determine the course of study in 
corrective work for the year. Be sure to 
guard against attempting too many forms 
in one year, but aim for perfection in the 
few that are attempted. At the end of 
the school year, the teacher of this grade 
should be able to give to the teacher of 
the succeeding grade a list of forms mas- 
tered by the pupils who have been pro- 
moted. The list following is suggestive. 

A. Grammatical forms. 


I saw him. I have no pen. 
Jack andI go I haven’t any pen. 
to school. My mother said. 


B. Drill on pronunciation of such 
words as: 
just catch 


get going 


calling § father 
mother ate 
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This list should be based upon the 
needs of the class, as determined by the 
inventory. ‘The teacher of the first 
grade, and of each of the other grades, 
should be familiar with the minimum 
essentials listed for each grade. She 
should study the standards in written 
composition for the various grades, in 
order that she may have an idea of the 
work for which she is preparing. 


SECOND GRADE 


I. Technique of written work. 

A. Capitalization. 

1. Beginning sentences. 

2. Names of persons. 

3. Names of various places. 

4. Days of the week. 

§. The pronoun I. 

Many teachers include the use of 
titles in the child’s independent work. 
In a class composition, titles may be 
suggested by the children. Always se- 
lect the best one. This title is written 
by the teacher and copied by the chil- 
dren, without their being taught any 
rule of capitalization. 

II. Special oral work. 

Take an inventory of the class errors, 
as suggested for the first grade. Do not 
attempt too many forms. Aim for mas- 
tery. The list following is suggestive. 

A. Grammatical forms. 

I haven’t any. I am not going. 


Tell Jack and me. We ate it. 

My pencil is broken. 
B. Drill on pronunciation and enunci- 
ation of words ending in ing, and oth- 
ers, as: 

ate I don’t know you 
your 


catch 
get give me 





Base your list on the needs of the 
class. Be familiar with the minimum 
essentials listed for the preceding and 
succeeding grades. 

III. Composition type lesson. 
A. Select topics of interest. 
B. Develop the topic in such a way as 
to permit each child to speak from his 
personal point of view. 
C. Aid the children in thinking clearly 
in sentences. 
D. With a few sentences given, train 
the children in organization of subject 
matter. 

The teacher may review a story pre- 
viously read and enjoyed by the class. 
Then she may proceed somewhat as 
follows: 

“T am sure everybody in this room 
has lost something at some time. Now 
each of you think of what you lost. 
Then, when I call your name, tell us 
what it was that you lost.” 

The children may reply, “I lost a 
ball,” “I lost a knife.” The teacher 
writes the answers on the blackboard. 
She then lists for the class the follow- 
ing items to think over about the ob- 
ject lost. 

When you lost it. 

Where you lost it. 

If you found it, how you found it. 

If you did not find it, what you did. 

Tell the story about what you lost. 

The following story is typical of 
those given orally by the children. 


One day while I was at the shore I lost a 
ball. I lost it in the sand. I looked all over, 
but I could not find it. A little girl found 
it and brought it to me. I said, “Thank you, 
little girl.” Then I told my mother. 


Tuirp GRADE 


I. Technique of written work. 
A. Capitalization. 
1. Review work. 
2. New work. 
a) Titles of stories (important 
words). 
b) Names of months, 
c) Name of your state. (Intro- 
duce three or four other states.) 
B. Punctuation. 
1. Period at end of statement. 
2. Question mark at end of ques- 
tion. 
3. Correct punctuation used in 
writing name and address. 
C. Abbreviations. 
1. Mr. and Mrs. 


2. Names of days and months, 
(Continued on page 74) 
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A Primary THANKSGIVING PROJECT 
eee 


THANKSGIVING project 

carried out by my first 

grade formed the basis for 

language and seatwork for a 
period of two weeks, and created much 
interest. The first day the Thanks- 
giving story was told and discussed. At 
the close of the period, I asked whether 
the children would like to color a picture 
of the “Mayflower” for the next day’s 
seatwork, and whether they would like 
to have a story printed about the “May- 
flower.” ‘The children dictated a story 
and I printed it on the blackboard. 

The next day each child was given a 
hectographed picture of the boat and a 
page containing the dictated story. On 
the blackboard were seatwork directions. 
[See below.] After coloring the picture 
the children pasted it on the story page. 

The seatwork was checked. Then the 
children made sailors from paper, to put 
in a folded-paper boat. This handwork 


was placed on the window sill. 


PEARL C. LYON 


TEACHER, First GraDE, PusLic SCHOOLS, 
PARKERSBURG, IOWA 


For language the second day a picture 
of a Pilgrim boy was shown and discussed. 
Again the children dictated a story and 
the next day the story and picture were 
given out for seatwork. The same proce- 
dure as before was followed. 

At this time a child said, “We ought to 
have more stories, and make them into a 
book.” Then the children decided what 
they would like to discuss about Pilgrims, 
and a picture and story were prepared for 
each morning’s seatwork. [Below will 
be found the seatwork directions, and on 
the opposite page a number of the pic- 
tures and stories that were used. ] 

Paper dolls illustrating the discussion 
were made and put on the window sill, 
and from toy logs the children built a log 
house for the dolls. A church was made 
of corrugated paper, with benches of tag 


board. By this time the window sill 

was becoming so crowded that the 

reading table was pulled over beside 

the sill to hold the articles, while the 
children decided to cover the sill with 
manila paper colored blue, for the ocean. 
An Indian settlement, with wild animals 
in the woods, occupied one corner of the 
table; the Pilgrims occupied the other. 

Two days before Thanksgiving a child 
said, “We ought to make our book.” The 
children had just been having their play 
period, and had learned the game song, 
“Mr. Duck Went to Call on Mr. Tur- 
key.” It resulted in the children’s decid- 
ing that a duck and turkey would make 
a nice cover for the book, for, as they 
said, “The Pilgrims used to live on wild 
ducks and turkeys.” 

The pages were assembled, punched, 
and fastened together with string. The 
children were very proud to take home a 
book about Thanksgiving that they could 
read aloud to their parents. 





DIRECTIONS FOR SEATWORK 





1. Color the boat brown. 
Color the water blue. 





stockings black. 
Color his hat black. 
Color his suit black. 
Color the grass green. 
Color the sky blue. 


. Color the Pilgrim boy’s shoes and 


. Color the log house brown. 
Color the chimney red. 
Color the sky blue. 


Color the grass green. 





. Color the fireplace red. 
Color the fire red. 
Color the kettle black. 








Color the grass green. 
Color the sky blue. 


. Color the Pilgrim girl’s dress black. 


. Color the cradle brown. 
Color the blanket red. 











. Color the Indian’s face brown. 
Color the Indian’s hair black. 


Color the Indian’s feathers all colors. 





. Color the turkey’s feet yellow. 


Color the turkey’s tie red. 
Color the turkey black. 
Color the sky blue. 
Color the grass green. 
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LEAVES FOR A [HANKSGIVING NOTEBOOK 
PEARL C. LYON 
TEACHER, First Grape, Pusiic ScHoors, PARKERSBURG, OHIO 
1. 5. 

This is the boat The Pilgrims cut trees 

the Pilgrims came in. ia make log houses. 

It is the Mayflower. e Pilgrims houses 
had paper windows. 

—=_.....= _* 











ae 
Iam a little Pilgrim boy. 
I came to America 
on the Mayflower. 
The winter was very hard. 
I helped hunt animals 
Weer dans fa) | vecae J/ii~ for food. 
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6. 
The Pilgrims did not 
have stoves. 
They used a fireplace. 
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3. 
I am a little Pilgrim girl. 
My mother teaches me 
to spin. 
/ I can keep house. 
At ye I go to church every Sunday. 
t* vy J al 


Fe 
Pilgrim babies slept 
in little cradles. 
Their fathers made 
the cradles. 




















4. 
There were many 
Indians in America. 
Some Indians were 
kind to the Pilgrims. 
They told the Pilgrims 


how to pop corn. 





8. 
There were many wild 
turkeys in America. 
At Thanksgiving the 
Pilgrims had turkey 
to eat. , 
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First-GRADE ARITHMETIC~II 


$0 


N OUR first article, last month, 
we gave a list of first-grade arith- 
metic objectives, and discussed a 
number of them. In this, the 

concluding article, we shall discuss the 
remaining objectives listed. 

When the children have learned to 
count backwards from 10 to 1, it will be 
fairly easy to begin with 20, 30, and so on, 
and finally reach 100. Always use the 
“less 1” system, and call upon different 
children to give the response. The class 
will enjoy this exercise, and it is a great 
help in learning the meaning of subtrac- 
tion, just as the “1 more” system aids in 
addition. 

Learning to name the days should 
very properly begin early in the school 
year. By far the easiest way to accom- 
plish this is by choosing seven children to 
stand in the front of the room and giving 
each the name of a day. Ask some child 
who knows the days—there are always 
several—to tell the names again. Then 
have another child ask each child to tell 
his name. If anyone fails to remember, 
he sits down, and the questioner takes his 
place. Then choose another child to ask, 
and so on. Finally have the names told 
again; the “days” counted; and “There 
are 7 days in one week” repeated in con- 
cert. 

After the class has gained in confi- 
dence, have one child recite what was 
just repeated in concert. Since too much 
concert work is undesirable, use it as lit- 
tle as possible. The children pass to their 
seats in an orderly manner when the 
teacher says, “Sunday, pass to your seat,” 
and so on. As soon as possible have one 
of the children give these directions. Then 
teach the months by the same method. 


PRACTICE IN READING THE CALENDAR 


Do not waste your time and strength 
on an elaborate blackboard calendar. A 
magazine picture, seasonal if possible, 
will probably appeal more to the children 
than a drawing that you would spend an 
hour in making. Write the month and 


MARY A. LOUDERBOUGH 


TeEacHER, First Grape, SLIDELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SLIDELL, LOUISIANA 





O YOU find it difficult to 

make primary arithmetic 
interesting to your pupils? In 
this and the preceding article 
the author tells how to accom- 
plish this aim satisfactorily. 





the year, and the initial letter for each 
day, using Th. for Thursday. Every day 
call upon a child to add the date. 

Have the facts given, thus: 

“This month is __.__; this year is 
1934; Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 
There are 7 days in one week. To-day 
is Monday, _...____ _______, 1934.”" Then 
have the number of days counted, closing 
with, “We have had days in 
initial , including to-day.” 

Of course, you will have to help with 
this reading at first, but in a short time 
most of your pupils will be able to ac- 
complish it with little or no help. Writ- 
ing the date in the calendar may be too 
much to expect for the first month, but 
after that there will be a growing number 
of pupils eagerly waiting their turn. 

A little later have all the days in the 
month counted on a commercial calen- 
dar, and still later the number of days 
left in the month. 

About the third month of school is a 
good time to provide each child with a 
small calendar of his own. These calen- 


dars should have some simple decoration 
for the children to color; as, the “May- 
flower” for November, a Christmas tree 
for December, a snow man for January. 
They can be made on a duplicator, and 
newsprint may be used. They should be 
small enough to fit on the inside of the 





back cover of the reader. Paste them 

lightly, so that they can easily be torn 

out at the end of the month to make 

way for a new one. Each day the 
child writes the date in his calendar. 
Children delight in these little calen- 
dars, and they are of real value, since by 
their use each child writes the date every 
day in the proper space. 


REMAINING OBJECTIVES 


You will probably begin the addition 
combinations about the middle of the 
first term. Many of your pupils have in- 
cidentally learned to add 1 to a number, 
but drill will increase their speed, and 
will insure accuracy on the part of the 
weaker ones. Some drill also will be re- 
quired on the naught combinations. 

Now is a good time to train the chil- 
dren in making problems, or “number 
stories,” as they are more often termed. 
The best way to manage this exercise is 
to hold up a card and call for a problem 
containing that combination. The child 
who gives the correct answer to the first 
problem may be allowed to give the sec- 
ond problem, and he in turn calls upon 
another child for the solution, and so on. 
When endeavoring to fix a certain com- 
bination, use the same card repeatedly. 

What is a good way to teach a new 
combination? Let us suppose that you 
are endeavoring to teach 2+3=5; 
3+2=5. Take up two counters in your 
right hand and three in your left. Bring 
your hands together and have the chil- 
dren repeat, “Two and three are five.” 
Separate your hands and, placing three 
counters in the right hand and two in the 
left, bring them together again, and have 
the children repeat after you, “Three and 
two are five.” 

Go through this procedure several 
times; then call upon two or three of the 
children that you feel reasonably certain 
of to repeat the procedure. Next show 
the card and tell the answer, but do not 
have the card read. You are training 

(Continued on page 71) 
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THE CuHiLp’s Day AT SCHOOL 


ETTA HARLAN 


SUPERVISOR OF ART EDUCATION, PuBLic ScHoots, DaLias, Texas 


HE theory that the art work of children should be a 
part of their life rather than something artificial and 
separate, and that their drawings should be a natural 
outgrowth of their everyday experiences, was the basis 

from which these drawings were developed. They represent 
in part the second-grade child’s day at school, and were made 
under the guidance of Miss Mamie Low of the Stephen F. 
Austin School, Dallas, Texas. 

Each child in the class chose the particular part in the day’s 
program that he wished to tell about in his drawing. The 
music period was a favorite one in the day with some children, 
and therefore of interest as something to describe. Being 
weighed was a matter of importance. The writing lesson was 
of special interest to some children, and they tried to show in 
their drawings the correct position of the body, and other 
features of the lesson. 

The lunch period and recess came in for their share of con- 
sideration. Some of the drawings showed children receiving 
their tickets for lunch, while others showed the line of chil- 
dren passing in order before the serving counters. 








RAWINGS such as these might be part of an 
activity for American Education Week, oc- 
curring this year November 5—11. 


MCOKER Time 








Fun and recreation have an important place in the daily rou- 
tine. The children’s drawings tell that they are being taught 
how to work and play together. 

While the telling of the story is important, the teacher never 
loses sight of its value as an art lesson. Constant attention 
must be given to size, proportion, placing of the figures, colors 
used, and neatness. By frequent class criticism the children 
learn to criticize and evaluate their own work. 
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Be: BEING WEIGHED 
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ScENE FROM “A THANKSGIVING PANTOMIME” 


A Thanksgiving Pantomime 


Helena Morris 


AN AssEMBLY FEATURE FOR BEGINNERS 


This pantomime, which was presented 
at a Thanksgiving assembly, was the out- 
growth of stories of Pilgrim and Indian 
life read and discussed in class during the 
month of November. The children 
brought their own provisions. The only 
help needed outside the classroom was in 
the making of the Pilgrim girls’ cos- 
tumes, and in securing a turkey for the 
feast. ‘This was provided by the father 
of one of the pupils. 

Giving the pantomime proved not only 
most fascinating to the primary pupils 
of the school, but also to the parents, who 
were pleased to see the children learning 
their first lesson in American history in 
such an interesting manner. 


CosTUMES 


Boys representing Pilgrims may wear 

their own dark suits to which can be 
pinned large white collars and cuffs cut 
from paper. Gilded cardboard buckles 
can be fastened to shoes. The girls 
should wear long full skirts, with white 
fichus, aprons, and caps. 
_ Boys representing Indians may use a 
colorful blanket thrown about the shoul- 
ders, or Indian play suits. (Many boys 
have their own.) Only one chief’s head- 
dress is necessary. Girls may make their 
Indian costumes by cutting armholes and 
necks in washed burlap sacks and fring- 
ing the bottom edge. Belt, headband, 
and beads complete the costume. 

In presenting the pantomime, the 
movements of the Pilgrims should be 
quick. The Indians move slowly. 


ScENE I 


A clearing in front of a group of log 
cabins. A camp fire is burning, front 
right, over which is a tripod with an iron 
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kettle. A long table (two worktables 
placed together) is at rear center, at 
which stand several Pilgrim women, pre- 
paring food. At left sits a group of Pil- 
grim girls with knitting needles and 
yarn. Two may be winding yarn. If 
spinning wheel is available, one girl could 
be spinning. Near by sit several Pilgrim 
boys, cracking nuts. To the front and 
as far left as possible is a Pilgrim Mother 
on a low stool, rocking a cradle in which 
sleeps a doll. 

There is music as curtain rises. All the 
Pilgrims are on the stage except two or 
three Pilgrim Fathers who enter in a few 
minutes with guns over their shoulders. 
They stack guns against a tree or stump. 
One Pilgrim Father is chopping wood. 
From time to time he comes forward and 
replenishes the fire. The stirring, mix- 
ing, nut-cracking, wood-chopping, and 
cradle-rocking continue for a minute or 
two, all to the rhythm of the music. 

Music changes to an Indian rhythm. 
[For authentic Indian music, see p. 29 
of THE INstructor for October, 1934. ] 
First Indian enters. He carries a brown 
basket without a handle, filled with wild 
fruit. He (or she) presents it to the Pil- 
grim Mother who stands at the fire stir- 
ring contents of kettle. Pilgrim Mother 
appears pleased with the fruit, shows it to 
several other Pilgrims, and then places it 
on the table. Indian squats at the fire. 

Second Indian enters from right, with 
a large pumpkin or squash. He presents 
it to Pilgrim Mother, and then takes his 
place at the fire. Pilgrim Mother takes 
the pumpkin to the table, where the 
other women admire it. Pilgrim Mother 
continues her cooking. 

Third Indian enters with armful of 
unhusked corn, presents it to the Pilgrim 
Mother, and then takes his place at the 
fire. Pilgrim Mother takes the corn to 
the children, who begin at once to husk 
and shell it. She then returns to her 
cooking. 

Fourth Indian enters, bearing an ani- 
mal skin, and presents it to a Pilgrim 
Father. He shows it to the other men, 
who stroke and admire it. Then he puts 
it over a bench or log. 

Fifth Indian is a squaw with a papoose 
hanging on her back. She crosses slowly 
from right to left where Pilgrim Mother 
is rocking the cradle, and peers curiously 
into the cradle. 

Pilgrim Mother turns back the covers 
so that the Indian can see the baby. The 
Indian then turns slowly around so that 
the audience and the Pilgrim Mother can 
see her papoose. ‘The Pilgrim Mother 


IX pages of entertainment 
material appear in this sec- 
tion. On the first two pages 
are assembly programs for 
Thanksgiving and Armistice 
Day. The next two pages offer 


raises her hands in surprise and then bends 
over her own baby. Squaw sits on the 
floor beside the cradle. 

The next Indian to enter is the chief, 
with his bow slung over his shoulder. He 
carries a turkey. He lays it at the feet 
of the Pilgrim Mother, then kneels, and 
goes through the motions of shooting a 
turkey in a tree. The children crowd 
around the turkey, greatly delighted. 
Pilgrim Father carries the turkey to the 
table. Indian chief goes to squat at the 
fire with the other Indians. 

Suddenly, all the Indians rise, as Indian 
princess enters. She wears a feather in 
the back of her headband. Indians salute 
the princess by raising hands, then bend- 
ing low, with hands outstretched. 

Music changes to a different Indian 
rhythm, and the princess dances. At the 
end of her dance, all the Indians start 
dancing around the fire, lifting legs high, 
and stamping feet, bending at the waist. 
They reverse, repeating the steps. The 
Pilgrims stand looking on. 


ScENE II 


Same as Scene I, except that the table 
has been brought to the front and a cloth 
has been laid upon it. Several bowls, 
pitchers, trenchers, and the basket of 
fruit should be placed upon it. Use pew- 
ter ware, if possible. 

As curtain rises, the Indians are still 
squatting at the fire, from which the ket- 
tle has been removed. Pilgrim Father 
stands at the head of the table and Pil- 
grim Mother at the foot. All the other 
Pilgrims stand at the far side of the table, 
facing the audience. 

Pianist plays a Thanksgiving hymn. A 
Pilgrim child goes to an Indian, takes 
him by the hand, and leads him to the 
table. Other Pilgrims follow suit, until 
all Indians are standing at the table. 
When they are all in place, facing the 
audience, music changes to the “Dox- 
ology.” 

The Pilgrim Father raises his hands, as 
though invoking a blessing. The other 
Pilgrims bow heads. Before the music 
ceases, the Indians do the same. All hold 
their positions until the “Amen.” 
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plays for Book Week, while the 
last two present recitations 
and a rhythm-band selection. 
For additional program num- 
bers, see the Intermediate and 
Upper Grades Section. 





An Assembly Program 


Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


For Grapes 1, 2, AND 3 


Theme thoughts: (1) When we aoe 
about other people, we learn to under- 
stand and to like them. (2) Being able 
to travel and communicate easily over 
land and sea helps all people to become 
neighbors. 


THE ProcRaM 


1. Song: “Loving Hearts Are Every- 
where,” All. (Tune: “Twinkle, Little 
Star,” in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs.) 

I should like to know some day 

Children living far away. 

Though their ways would surely be 


Very new and strange to me, 
I am sure that they would smile, 
Asking me to play awhile. 


Pleasant faces, kindly hearts 
I shall meet in foreign parts. 


’- Round the world and back again, 


I shall find it just the same. 
Though the day be dark or fair 


Loving hearts are everywhere. 
2. Recitation: “Milk,” First Grade. 


Four children in costume [see end of pro- 


gram] recite stanzas in turn. 
In far Japan, 
Across the sea, 
The children call, 
“Chichi (chee chee), chichi!” 
And though it’s strange 
To you and me, 
That’s Japanese 
For milk, you see. 


If off to Russia 

You should go, 

And ask for milk, 

And name it so, 

They would not understand, 
You know. 

You’d have to call it 
“Moloko!” 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Worps and Music spy JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 
To be sung joyously 





Lit - tle friends we love so well, Where -so-ev-er you may dwell, 


Round the world and back a - gain 





Lit - tle chil-dren far and near, 


Ech - oes now the hap - py strain. 


In our thoughts for- ev - er dear, 


Earth’s dear chil - dren, great and small, Are for - ev - er broth-ers all. 





Take our out - stretched hands, we pray, Hear the song we sing to - day. 


Join with ours your 





hear us sing, 


Hear us sing, 


Come and sing, come and sing, 


voic - es sweet, Now the joy - ous song re - peat, 


“Lov - ing hearts to you we bring!” 
“Lov - ing hearts to you we bring!” 














FRANCE 


JAPAN 
CHICcCHI 


SPAIN 
Leche 


RUSSIA 


MOLOKO LAIT 





CostuMeEs For Reciration, “Mik” 


The Spanish children 

Far away 

Must ask for milk 
Another way, 

And so their mothers 
Hear them say, 

“Leche (lay’tchay), leche! 
Leche, leche!” 


And though it may seem 

Very queer, 

If you should go 

To France some year, 

Milk is a word 

You’d never hear, 

For “lait (lay)” is French 

For milk, my dear! 

3. Display: “Toys Other Children 
Have Given Us,” All. 

A display of toys appears on the stage. 
Each toy or group of toys is presided 
over by a child in costume of the coun- 
try represented, and is operated or de- 
scribed by the children taking part. 

The display may consist of toys 
brought from home or made at home or 
at school, and large pictures of toys 
drawn by the children or cut from news- 
papers or magazines. The walking, talk- 
ing French dolls may be represented by 
children in costume. 

The following toys are suggested. 
They may be added to if desired. 

China—kites, tilting toys (figures with 
heavy bases that spring to upright posi- 
tion when inverted), fireworks, diabolo 
(forerunner of the yo-yo). 

Holland—ice skates. 

India and Persia—tops. 

Japan—battledore and shuttlecock. 

Germany—doll houses, wooden jointed 
toys, toys making use of principle of the 
magnet, Christmas trees. 

- Italy—card games. 


England—Noah’s ark, kaleidoscope, 


magic lantern, doll dishes made by artist 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Dramatizing a Fairy Story 
Eva Garabedian 


A DRraMATiZATION AcTiviry FoR GRADE 2 


The interest which led to our dramati- 
zation of “Sleeping Beauty” began in this 
way. One afternoon, La Verne came to 
school with a book of fairy tales, and 
asked, ““Won’t you read us a story?” 

One story called for others. The chil- 
dren’s imagination grew as they listened 
to the adventures of dwarfs. and fairies. 
Their lively interest led to creative activ- 
ity. Several began to draw pictures or 
write stories of castles and fairies. Fi- 
nally a group suggested that we act one 
of the stories. Practically the entire 
class wanted “Sleeping Beauty.” 

Next, characters and the announcer 
were chosen, and costumes and properties 
were made by the children. The play was 
presented to the parents during Public 


School Week. 


CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER WICKED FAIRY 
KING PRINCESS 
QUEEN OLD WOMAN 
TWO PAGES PRINCE 
SEVEN GOOD FAIRIES 
Act I 


ANNOUNCER (sfeps before curtain) — 
We are going to present the play, “Sleep- 
ing Beauty.” This is the story of a 
lovely princess who is put to sleep for 
one hundred years by a wicked fairy. 

As the scene opens, the king and 
queen enter the grand chamber where 
the baby princess is to be christened. 
They are followed by a group of fairies. 
Only seven fairies have been invited, be- 
cause the queen has only seven gold 
plates. Another fairy who has not been 
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invited comes in later and casts an evil 
spell upon the princess. (Exits.) 

SCENE: ‘The throne room in the cas- 
tle. A panel made of an attractive 
piece of cloth is hung on the wall be- 
hind the two thrones. In front of the 
thrones is a cradle with a large doll in it. 

Enter King and Queen, followed by 
Pages and the Seven Good Fairies. King 
and Queen are seated; others stand at 
either side of thrones. 

QUEEN—Fairy Silver Dawn, you may 
be the first to bless the princess. 

FAIRY SILVER DAWN (advances, stands 
near cradle, bows)—Your Majesties, 
this princess shall be the most beautiful 
maiden in all the world. (Waves wand 
over cradle, walks to one side.) 

QUEEN—Fairy Starlight, you may 
come forth to bless the princess. 

FAIRY STARLIGHT (repeating actions 
of first Fairy)—Your Majesties, this 
princess shall have a temper as sweet as 
an angel’s. (Joins first Fairy.) ° 

QUEEN—Fairy Dewdrop, you may 
come forth to bless the princess. 

FAIRY DEwpROP (bows)—Your Maj- 
esties, this princess shall be as graceful 
as a swan. (Joins other Fairies.) 

QUEEN—Fairy Rainbow, you may 
come forth to bless the princess. 

FAIRY RAINBOW (bows)—Your Maj- 
esties, this princess shall play the harp 
like wind in the forest. (Joins other 
Fairies.) 

QUEEN—Fairy Moonbeam, you may 
come forth to bless the princess. 


< ee 
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Tue Princess Finns a SPINNING WHEEL—AcT II 





THe Wickep Fairy AND THE 
Basy Princess—Acrt I 


FAIRY MOONBEAM (bows) — Your 
Majesties, this princess shall dance like a 
leaf in the breeze. (Joins other Fairies.) 

QUEEN—Fairy Singing Brook, you may 
come forth to bless the princess. 

FAIRY SINGING BROOK (bows)—Your 
Majesties, this princess shall have a voice 
like a nightingale. (Joins other Fairies.) 

QUEEN—Fairy Golden Wings—Oh! 
(Sees Wicked Fairy entering. King and 
Queen stand up, looking alarmed. Others 
shrink back.) 

FAIRIES (whispering to one another) — 
Who is she? Where did she' come from? 

WICKED FAIRY (advances very slowly 
toward cradle)—Your Majesties (in a 
harsh voice), you did not invite me to 
the christening, but I have come anyway, 
because I have a gift for the princess, too. 
(King, Queen, and Fairies look fright- 
ened. Wicked Fairy waves black stick 
over cradle.) When this princess is fif- 
teen years old she shall prick her finger at 
a spinning wheel and (speaks more slow- 
ly) she—shall—die! (Everyone utters 
exclamations of Oh! Oh! Oh!) 

QUEEN (taking step toward Wicked 
Fairy, clasping her hands in distress) — 
Why are you so cruel to my baby prin- 
cess? (Looking at those around her.) 
What shall we do? What shall we do? 

FAIRY GOLDEN wINGs (who has re- 
mained in her place, and now comes be- 
fore Queen)—Wait, your Majesties, I 
have not given my wish yet. (Waves 
wand over cradle.) The princess shall 
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not die! She will sleep for one hundred 
years and then she will be awakened one 
day by a prince. (Joins other Fairies.) 

WICKED FAIRY (angrily pointing at 
Fairy Golden Wings)—Why did you 
spoil my plan? 

KING (stepping toward Wicked Fairy) 
—Go away from us. You are a wicked 
old fairy. You have made us all un- 
happy. Go away. (Points to door.) 

SEVEN FAIRIES (softly repeating) —Go 
away, go away. 

WICKED FAIRY (going toward door, 
muttering)—I will go. 

KING—Pages (they quickly come and 
stand before King), go throughout my 
kingdom and tell all the people who have 
spinning wheels to break them and to 
burn them. Go quickly. 

PAGES—Your Majesty, we will have 
every spinning wheel in the kingdom de- 
stroyed. (Swiftly move off stage to- 
gether.) 

KING—If there are no spinning wheels 
left, then the wicked fairy’s spell cannot 
harm the princess. 


Act II 


ANNOUNCER—The second act takes 
place fifteen years later. On her fif- 
teenth birthday the princess is as beauti- 
ful and as charming as the fairies had 
promised. The scene opens in a small 
room in one of the towers of the castle. 
We see an old woman spinning at her 
wheel. She has not heard about the evil 
spell and no one knows that she has a 
spinning wheel. 

SCENE: A tower room, where an old 
woman is spinning. She wears a dustcap 
and a white apron. At the door the 
Princess appears. 

PRINCESS (stops in doorway, comes 
into roort slowly, looks around in amaze- 
ment, then stands in front of the Old 
Woman)—What are you doing, may I 
ask? 

OLD WOMAN (looking up in surprise) 
—I am spinning, my Princess. But what 
are you doing here by.yourself? 

PRINCESS—Oh, I am just wandering in 
and out of the rooms in this tower. 
(Pauses.) Just think of it, I am fifteen 
years old to-day, and I have never been in 
this part of the castle before. 

OLD WOMAN (stopping the wheel) — 
Doesn’t anyone know that you are here? 

PRINCESs—Oh, no, I am never allowed 
to go off alone, but they are so busy that 
they don’t miss me, I guess. 

OLD wOMAN—Then you should go 
right down, my child, or they will soon 


be looking for you. 


PRINCEss—Very well, I'll go, but first 
may I do what you are doing? I have 
never seen anything like this before. 

OLD WOMAN—This is a spinning wheel. 
So you think you would like to spin? 
H-m-m (hesitates), well then, try it for 
a minute. (Rises from her chair.) 

PRINCESS (smiling and clapping her 
hands)—This is going to be fun. (Sits 
on chair, and as she touches the wheel, 
she falls over on the floor and remains 
still.) 

OLD WOMAN (in great alarm, lifting 
her hands) —Oh, oh, what have I done? 
I must run for help. (Hobbles with 
quick steps to door, leaning on her stick.) 


Act III 


ANNOUNCER—The third act takes 
place one hundred years later. Every 
living thing in the castle has been asleep 
for a century. A thick hedge has spread 
over the walls of the castle and has almost 
covered it. All the village people are 
afraid to go near it. They know it is 
under a strange spell. 

At last a prince comes along. He goes 
boldly into the castle and finds the 
princess. The spell is then broken. As 
you may guess, the prince and princess 
are married and live happily ever after. 

SCENE: The Princess’s bedroom. On 
a couch covered with a robe sleeps the 
Princess. There are some cobwebs on the 
wall. These are made of nets. Prince, 
wearing a hat with a large feather, enters. 

(Continued on page 72) 


A Poetry Hour 
Estella Feddersen 


A Pray ror Book WEEK 


CHARACTERS: Three boys and three 
girls for speaking parts. One child, or 
any number of children, for song. 

SETTING: Living room with a table on 
which are a lighted lamp and a clock that 
shows the time to be ten minutes to eight. 
The girls sit on low chairs. One boy sits 
ona stool. The other two boys sit on the 
floor. A radio stands in a corner. 


THE Pray 


MARY—Don’t you like the twilight? 

RUTH—Yes. The evening is story- 
telling time. I think it is the nicest time 
of the whole day. 

BETTY—I like the evenings in winter 
better than in summer. 

jyack—Why is that, Betty? 

BETTY—Because in summer we have to 
go to bed too early. (Betty repeats “Bed 
in Summer,” by Stevenson.) 

RUTH—Let’s have a poetry hour to- 
night. What kind of poems shall we 
recite? 

MARY—Let’s tell something about eve- 
ning and bedtime. 

BoB—I know “The Lamplighter.” It 
tells about a little boy who lived in 
England before there were electric street 
lights. He wanted to grow up to be a 
lamplighter, like Leerie. 

RUTH—Tell us the poem, Bob. 
repeats “The Lamplighter.”’) 

RUTH—I know a poem called “Escape 
at Bedtime.” It is about a little girl who 
had a wonderful time one evening watch- 
ing the stars. 

BETTY—It is your turn, Ruth. 
repeats the poem.) 

(Continued on page 70) 
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(Ruth 
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November 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


In November, 
I like to see the birds wing by, 
Southward, southward in the sky. 


I like to hear the autumn rain 
Falling on the roof again. 


I like the sweet and smoky smell 


Of bonfires over hill and dell. 
I like to feel along the street 


In November. 







TUNED BELLS 


TRIANGLE 
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November Birds Shopping 


Josephine van Dolzen Pease Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


Sparrows like their feathers brown! A Rate ‘Woes, Racwanee 


Red or purple or peacock blue, I like to hop, and I like to skip, 
For sparrows, you know, And I like to go on a shopping trip. 
Just wouldn’t do. 


The rustling leaves beneath my feet, Sparrows like their feathers brown, I like to stand by the bookman’s shelf 


For rolling in the dust in town! And choose a book all by myself! 
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TUNED BELLS 


cold at night, Ear - ly morn - ing’s frost - y white. Trees are bare, and the crow looks down 
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The Barn 
PROGRAM MaATERI AL M. Louise C. Hastings 


Within my doors the animals live 
That serve you every day— 
The horse that plows the ground for you, 
And helps draw in the hay, 





Helping Mother It’s fun to dry the dishes, The gentle cows that give you milk, 
Alice Thorn Frost To hand her cup and spoon, The cat that hunts for mice, 
ice 1norn Pros And watch her making biscuits- The dog that guards the sheep and the 
(The speaker carries a dish towel.) They’re baked so very soon. house— 
Oh! a barn’s a place that’s nice! 
? I’m my mother’s helper ‘I love to help my mother, Within my doors there’s friendliness, 
For Thanksgiving Day. And hear her smiling say, For no one quarrels here; 
Our kitchen is so cheerful, “Just see, my little daughter, My friends are kindly treated 
It almost seems like play. How much we’ve done to-day!” Each day throughout the year. 


ee Worps anv Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE LL) 
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PIANO Through the days of the mist - y fall, We can laugh as we gai - ly call, 
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PIANO though your skies are gray, We're hap - py still, though the air is chill, We sing and play in No - vem - ber.” 





TUNED BELLS. IF DESIRED, UNTUNED BELLS MAY BE ADDED AND PLAYED FROM SAME SCORE AS TUNED BELLS, 
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Two Stories FOR NOvEMBER 





The Little Book People 
Goldie Grant Thiel 


HE old grandfather clock on the 

stair landing was striking eight. 

Jane tried to go to sleep, but she 

kept thinking of the fairies that 

her new story-book told about. Sud- 

denly she heard a tiny voice say: “I’m 
glad I came to live with Jane!” 

“You'll be sorry, New Book!” a gruff 
little voice answered. “She isn’t a bit 
nice to live with!” 

“You must be mistaken!” said the first 
voice. “She looks very nice.” 

“Yes, she does,” the gruff little voice 
said, “but she certainly abuses us!” 

“Indeed she does!” chimed in several 
voices. 

The voices came from the floor be- 
side Jane’s bed, and she wondered who 
could be talking. Very, very quietly 
she peered over the edge of the bed. 

There on the floor were several of her 
books—only they didn’t look like books 
now. ‘They looked like queer little peo- 
ple, with book bodies, tiny legs and arms, 
and serious little faces. They were stand- 
ing in a circle. 

“They are little Book People,” thought 
Jane. They kept right on talking. 

“See what she did to me!” Jack and 
the Beanstalk Book stood up, flipped it- 
self open, and pointed to the corners of 
its pages. “Every time Jane stopped 
reading me, she turned down the corner 
of one of my pages, and the corners 
broke off.” 

“If you think that you’ve been badly 
treated,” said Mother Goose Book, “look 














t | 


at me. One day when I was brand-new 
Jané opened me, laid me face down on 
the floor, and ran out to play. Someone 
stepped on me and broke my back.” 

“I’ve two breaks in my back!” wailed 
Blue Fairy Book. “Jane opened me the 
first time without properly breaking my 
binding, and of course my back broke. 
Then, one day she put a pencil between 
my pages to mark her place, and left me 
in a chair. Someone sat on me, and my 
back broke again.” 

“My back is all right,” spoke up Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hood Book, “but my 
dress is badly soiled.” 

“Look at me!” said Robinson Crusoe 
Book. “Jane left me outdoors one night 
and it rained. I'll have to go about in 
rags the rest of my life, just because Jane 
didn’t put me in my house.” 

Jane could stand it no longer. She 
leaned over the edge of the bed. “I’m 
sorry!” she said. “If you'll only tell me 
what to do, I’ll promise never to hurt you 
again. Where is your house?” 

“Tt’s the bookcase!” explained Rob- 
inson Crusoe Book. 


“There are several things that you can 


do to take care of us,” said Blue Fairy 
Book. “Keep us in the bookcase when 
you are not using us. Wash your hands 
carefully before handling us. Use a 
bookmark.” 

“You should never, never open a new 
book without properly breaking the 
binding!” said New Book. “Take me 
in your hands and hold me so that my 
back rests on the table. Now let my 
covers drop down until they rest on the 
table, and then run your finger along the 
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crease between my front cover and my 
pages, pressing gently all the time. Do 
the same with my back cover. Now take 
a few pages from the front of the book, 
then a few from the back, until you have 
gone all through the book.” 

Jane began running her finger along 
the creases. Suddenly someone said: 
“Wake up, Jane. Wake up!” Jane’s 
eyes opened wide. It was morning. 

“T must have been dreaming,” thought 
Jane. 

She dressed quickly. When she was 
ready to go downstairs, she picked up all 
of her books and put them in the book- 
case. Then she properly broke the bind- 
ing of her new book. Last of all, she cut 
the picture of a flower from a seed cata- 
logue and pasted it on a strip of paper 
for a bookmark. 


QUESTIONS 
Where should books be kept when not 


in use? 

What will help keep your books clean? 

Should you turn down the corner of 
a page to mark your place? 

What is meant by “breaking” the bind- 
ing of a new book? 

How did Jane make a bookmark? 


Be Glad in Giving 
Rebecca Deming Moore 


LSA did not know where she was. 
Playtime at Hilda’s had gone 
very quickly, and it was grow- 
ing dark when she set out for 

home. The houses that she passed all 
seemed strange. She turned another cor- 
ner, and there she saw just one tiny 
house, close to the woods. Elsa was 
ready to cry. 

“Come in, Elsa,” a cheerful voice said. 
The door of the tiny house had opened 
and Harry, a new little boy at school, 
stood on the steps. 

Harry and his sisters and brothers were 
having supper. Elsa could not help see- 
ing that they had only porridge without 
milk or sugar. 

“You can have half of my porridge,” 
said Harry, “and then I will show you the 
vray home.” 

When Thanksgiving Day came Elsa 
thought that she and her brother Allan 
might share their Thanksgiving dinner 
with Harry and his sisters and brothers. 
Mother said that they might pack a bas- 
ket for them. 

Sharing made happy children in two 
homes that Thanksgiving Day. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


RALPH AVERY 
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The turkey and festoons of Indian corn for the calendar decoration symbolize Thanksgiving, and the blackboard poster illustrat- 


ing Miss Moore’s character education story on the opposite page repeats the Thanksgiving theme. The two panels 
represent, respectively, American Education Week and Book Week. 
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DRAWING PILGRIM CHILDREN 
— J 


HILDREN in the first grade 
will learn to draw if the 
teacher will use simple pic- 
tures, like those shown here, 

and then will encourage the class to draw 
many pictures. This need not be hard 
for the children if they are taught the 
successive steps by which figures are 
made. Children learn by drawing many 
easy things, not by drawing a few things 
well. 

A lesson in drawing Pilgrim figures, 
based on the steps in the illustration be- 
low, may be presented as follows. 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor or Art, UNiversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Pilgrim boy.—Draw a straight line. 
Make the hat look stiff and high. Two 
lines will suggest his hair. Two more 
lines will make the hair look thicker. A 
curved line will suggest his chin, and 
three dots will tell us where his eyes and 
mouth belong. 

Pilgrim boys often wore white collars. 
Three lines will make the collar. Draw 
a straight line from the bottom of the 
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collar to show how far it is to his belt. 

Finish his waist. Add one arm and 

hand. Add the other arm and hand. 

Then draw the trousers. Add two 
lines and a little ball to suggest each leg 
and foot. 

A Pilgrim girl—Pilgrim girls wore 
capes outdoors. ‘In winter they wore 
hoods, too, that covered their caps. 

A circle will be a good way to start. 
Make a few lines that look like a cap and 
hood. The eyes and mouth we will do 
just as we did in the drawing of the boy. 
Two curved lines will show where her 
cape goes. Two more curved lines will 
show that it is open in front. Another 
curved line will make her skirt. 

Her hands do not show. They are un- 
der her cape. Add her feet. You might 
draw some flowers beside her, if you wish. 
Draw any kind of flower you like. 

A running boy.—Pilgrim boys were 
like boys to-day. They liked to run and 
play. When you run, your back bends 
over and often your back foot is in the 
air. If you draw a hat and collar like the 
ones in your first picture, it will help to 
make the boy look like a Pilgrim. 

Children kneeling—In this picture 
two children are kneeling on the ground 
looking at something. I wonder what it 
might be! Perhaps it is an acorn or a 
hazelnut. Perhaps it is a little bird. It 
might even be a pet squirrel. You can 
use your imagination if you want to show 
what it is. If you like, you could draw 
two boys or two girls. 

Girl with soup.—Pilgrim girls, even 
when they were small, helped their moth- 
ers. They placed the dishes on the table, 
carried in the bowls of soup, and did all 
sorts of things to help. 

Clothes were hard to get, for the cloth 
to make them had to be woven. The girls 
took good care of their clothes, and wore 
aprons when they worked. See the apron 
on this little girlk They usually wore 
white caps in the house. 

Children reading. —The Pilgrim moth- 
ers taught their children to read. They 
had few beautiful books, like boys and 
girls to-day. When it was cold and 
stormy, they would read indoors. When 
it was sunny, they would sit on the 
ground near the log house which was 
their home. They talked of Holland, the 
country where they had lived. Some- 
times they even wished they were back in 
Holland, where things were more com- 
fortable. But they heard their parents 
say that they were happier in America, 
even though the winter had been hard. 
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MINIATURES—“SHOEING THE BAY MARE’ 


GRAMSTORFF BROS... INC.. MALDEN. MASS. OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 16 
= . 
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Find the Answers 
What will help a child to sense 


the value of books? (See p. 18) 
What is a worth-while motiva- 
tion for November language and 
seatwork? (See p. 20) 
What standards in English 
should be attained by pupils in 
the primary grades? (See p. 19) 
How can the care of books be 
emphasized? (See pp. 30; 47) 
Do you want an attractive No- 
vember sand table? (See p. 35) 
What art work might be in- 
cluded in an activity for Ameri- 
can Education Week? (See p. 23) 





Appreciating the School 
M. B. Benz 


I. Aim. 

To acquaint first-grade children with 
the departments in the school organiza- 
tion, their locations, and functions, in 
order that pupils may have a real appre- 
ciation of the school workers; also to urge 
the children to go further in school in 
order to participate in all the depart- 
ments available to them. 

II. Activities. 

The work may be motivated by hold- 
ing a discussion with the children, based 
on what they know about the higher 
grades and whether they want to visit 
them. 

A discussion of conduct in the halls 
and while visiting may follow. 

The trips may well be taken during the 
regular activity period, unless this is an 
inconvenient time for the teacher whose 
class is being visited. In that case, the ac- 
tivity period may be changed. 

The day after each trip there will fol- 
low a discussion, in which the children 
tell whatever they like about the trip. 
After the discussion, which is held dur- 
ing the activity period, the children are 
given a chance to draw a picture about 
the trip. After they have drawn what- 
ever they care to, several children come 
to the front at a time and show their pic- 
tures to the others. The other children 
may give suggestions which “would help 
to make the pictures better.” 

Each day some of the pictures are put 
up in the room. When the visiting is 
finished, the kindergarten children may 
be invited to the classroom to see the pic- 
tures and to hear the stories about them 
that some pupils of the class have 
romposed. 

II. Correlated skills. 

Number.—The children may count 
classrooms; count the number of 

oors in the school; and practice writing 
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THINGs TO Do 
lA 


the numbers seen on the doors. They 
may draw a classroom, with the number 
of seats to be specified by the teacher. 
They may write a number on each seat, 
in proper sequence, or put a number on 
every other seat. 

Reading.—If no basal reading method 
is being used and the teacher is free to use 
her own, she might have short sentences 
about each day’s trip printed on the 
blackboard. The next day she could use 
the story with flash cards, matching the 
phrases or using other devices. This pro- 
vides for a definite tie-up between the 
reading and the activity. 

Language-—The composing of the 
stories for the blackboard and the con- 
versations before and after each trip pro- 
vide language exercises. 

Drawing.—The pictures made after 
each trip give practice in drawing. 

Writing.—Practice in writing num- 
bers is given as outlined above in the first 
paragraph under “correlated skills.” 


Hints for the Library Corner 
Greeba Collins 


Tt aim of every teacher is to organ- 
ize her library corner in such a way 
that all pupils can enjoy its benefits, that 
books can be located quickly, and that 
records of reading can be kept easily. Be- 
low are a few hints that may prove use- 
ful to primary teachers confronted with 
these problems. 

There are various ways of developing 
an interest in the library corner. Many 
pupils, especially the poorer readers, lose 
interest in the library because they can- 
not find books within their reading vo- 
cabulary. Others waste time searching 
through many books for some particular 
thing which they should be able to find 
immediately. ‘The easiest way to over- 
come this loss of interest and time is by 
labeling the different groups of books, 
and giving each group a definite place. 

Another way to create an interest is 
for the teacher to do a bit of advertising. 
Reserve blackboard space, with the title 
“A Good Book,” and each week give in 
this space the name of a book, a drawing 
of the main characters, and a few words 
about the content. The pupils will watch 
for the announcement. 

The library corner should be dusted 
daily and the books returned to the 
shelves. One of the better readers should 
be chosen to act as librarian. During the 
reading study period he can make himself 
familiar with all the books, and can then 


assist the other pupils in making selec- 
tions. 

Children always enjoy reading at home, 
and many teachers are baffled as to how 
to check out and check in fifteen or 
twenty books in the course of a day. A 
simplified system may be worked out as 
follows. At the beginning of the school 
year the pupils copy the name of each 
book on a card and put it in the book. 
When a child wants a book, he merely 
signs his name on the back of the card 
and files it alphabetically according to 
title. A recipe box makes a good file. 
When he has completed the book, he 
takes the card out of the file and returns 
it to the book. These cards furnish the 
teacher the information needed for her 
reading records. 

The librarian should check through the 
file daily, making sure that all the cards 
are properly filed. At the end of each 
week he should go through the cards in 
the file and remind pupils of the books 
that have not been returned. 

The pupils should be encouraged to 
keep a record of the books that they have 
read. The child should record the title 
and author of each book that he reads 
and give a few words about the content. 
This book review not only makes it neces- 
sary for him to completely read the book, 
but also develops his originality. 


A Pilgrim Game 
Juanita Cunningham 


IVIDE your pupils into two equal 
groups. Select one pupil from 
each group to be the leader. Give each 
leader a list of words which will recall 
facts about the Pilgrims, such as Hol- 
land, Squanto, corn, severe winter, May- 
flower Compact, John Carver, England. 
Each list should, of course, be different, 
but of equal length and approximately 
equal difficulty. 

The game proceeds like a spelling 
match. The first leader reads a word 
from his list and asks a pupil in the op- 
posite group to make a sentence using 
the word. The sentence must state a 
true fact about the Pilgrims. If the pu- 
pil succeeds in making a correct sentence, 
the second leader reads a word from his 
list, asking a pupil in the first group to 
use the word in a sentence. Any pupil 
who fails goes to his seat, and the word is 
given to the next person in his group. The 
group having the larger number of pupils 
remaining at the close of the game is 
then declared the winner. 
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PRIMARY READING LESSONS FOR NOVEMBER 


ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


ForMERLY, INstrucToR, UNiversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 











Choose the right answer. 


1. Who sat on a wall? Simple Simon 
2. Whose father went a-hunting? Boy Blue 
3. Who met a pieman? Jack Horner 
4. Who sat on a tuffet? Humpty Dumpty 
§. Who had a horn? Jack and Jill 
6. Who lost her sheep? Bobby Shafto 
7. Who sat in a corner? Baby Bunting 
8. Who went up a hill? Miss Muffet 
9. Who went to sea? Bo-Peep 
10. Who had some fiddlers? King Cole 








Match the words in these two columns. 


baggage Indian 
carpenter Thanksgiving 
holiday seeds 

apples train 

cowboy arrow 

bow hammer 
wigwam range 

feather Ohio 

state turkey 


Put the right word in each blank. 


hive burrow igloo 
tepee cabin boat 
tent nest house 

1. A sailor lives on a a 

2. A bee’s _______. is its home. 

3. An Indian often lives ina. 

4. Bunnies live ina... 

§. Desert children often live in a _________.. 

6. Birds live ina... 

7. John livesina_..____.. 

8. Pioneer children lived in a 

9. Eskimo children live in an _______.. 








Make a minus sign, like this (—), in front of each 
thing you should not do. 


Obey promptly. 

Play with matches. 

Help with housework. 
Tease your pets. 

Skate on thin ice. 

Play with sharp tools. 

Be kind to animals. 

Be careful with your books. 


SCN AY SYN = 


Write Yes or No after each sentence. 


The Pilgrims lived in England. 
. Massasoit was a famous Pilgrim. 

The Pilgrims had a Thanksgiving Day. 
They held a great feast. " 
They were afraid to invite the Indians. 
The Pilgrims named their town Plymouth. 
. The Dutch lived in Holland. 

The first Thanksgiving Day was in 1621. 
The Dutch came to the feast. 
We celebrate Thanksgiving in November. 


— 








Work these problems. 


1. White Fawn caught 3 fish in the river. His 
mother had told him to catch 8. How many had 
he yet to catch? 

2. Priscilla baked 4 pies for Thanksgiving. 
Her mother said that each pie would serve 5 
people. How many people did the 4 pies serve? 
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FROM A COPLEY PRINT, © CURTIS &@ CAMERON, INC... BOSTON 





“Davip CopPERFIELD’~essie Willcox Smith 


HER is David, sitting with Peggoty before the parlor fire, 
and reading to her about crocodiles from his book. (As 
you remember, perhaps, Peggoty had a vague notion that croco- 
diles were a sort of vegetable.) Before long, Mr. Murdstone 
will appear on the scene, and David’s adventures will begin. This 


picture would be fine to display on the bulletin board during 
Book Week to arouse interest in Dickens, especially among pu- 
pils of the middle and upper grades. Another of Miss Smith’s 
Dickens illustrations, “Little Bob and Tiny Tim,” appeared 
on Plate VII in the December 1932 issue of THE INsTRUCTOR. 
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“BOONE LEADING A BAND OF PIONEERS’—“Bingham 


‘THs fall Kentucky has been celebrating the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Daniel Boone’s birth, November 2, 1734. 
Of interest to classes in American history will be the painting 
reproduced above. We see Boone at the head of a little band of 
pioneers, perhaps making their way along the “Wilderness 


Road,” which Boone laid out in 1775. The danger of attack by 
Indians, and the hardships of life on the frontier, could not keep 
back the tide of settlers. They followed where Boone led; their 
bravery and determination conquered all obstacles; and at last, 
in 1792, Kentucky became a state of the Union. 
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RosBertT Louis STEVENSON 


for older pupils were there ever better adventure stories than 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped? They. give the word “litera- 
ture” a new meaning to children. Stevenson’s life is full of in- 


|e IS a happy coincidence that Stevenson’s birthday, Novem- 
ber 13, falls during Book Week, for few authors have a wider 
appeal to children of school age. A Child’s Garden of Verses 
seems to speak a universal language; pupils in the primary and 
middle grades, almost without exception, enjoy its poems. Then, 


terest. He was a charming person, cheerful despite physical 
handicaps, with a high-souled and inspiring philosophy. 
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HE event pictured here, famous in American history, took} 
place in the cabin of the “Mayflower,” the day before it 
came into Provincetown harbor. The compact signed by the 


little band of colonists bound them to stand together and obey 


such laws as they might make to govern themselves. It is said 
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Compacr '—‘Percy e7loran 


to be the first written agreement providing for government of 
the people, by the people. Thus it is an important part of the 
story of democracy. Pupils will find it interesting to compare 
this conception of the scene with the one by J. L. G. Ferris, 
shown on the cover of THE INstTRUCTOR last November. 
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IN PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


“A PitgrimM MAIDEN’—Kitson 


T= sculptor does not tell us who this Pil- 
grim girl is, but we may well think of her 
as Priscilla, “the loveliest maiden of Plymouth.” 
As we study the expression of her face, we feel 
that she typifies some of the finest qualities of 


womanhood. Courage and patient strength are 
there, and with them, too, are gentleness and 
humor.. The statue, of bronze, stands on a bowl- 
der against a woodland background. It was pre- 
sented to the town of Plymouth in 1924, 
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IN MERRICK PARK, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


“THE PuriraNn’~Saint-Gaudens 


HE sterner qualities of the men who settled New 
England are portrayed for us in this famous 
bronze statue of Deacon Chapin. With stout stick in 
one hand and Bible in the other, he seems ready to 
meet and vanquish any adversary. Pupils will be in- 


terested particularly in his costume—the full, flow- 
ing cape, steeple-crowned hat, long waistcoat, knee 
breeches, home-knit hose, and shoes of heavy leather. 
This sculpture, as well as the one opposite, may in- 
spire children to model Pilgrim figures in clay. 
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FOR NOVEMBER 


E GIVE below a summary of this sec- 
tion, and we also list other current pages 
useful in the middle and upper grades. 


+ 


Arithmetic; Spelling— 

A brief arithmetic article occurs on page 62. 
A game on page 49 correlates with spelling, 
and there is a brief article about spelling on 
page 61 and one on page 62. 


+ 
Art; Handcraft— 


Art materials are to be found in the cover, 
picture study, and Plates I, II, IV-V, VI, VII, 
and VIII. Art and handcraft suggestions in- 
clude the blackboard decorations; the window 
decoration; the sand table page; articles on 
pages 23, 32, 47, 48, 49, and 53; and a brief 
article on page 61. Correlating material is 
given on page 50. 


+ 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Brief language articles occur on pages 61, 
62, and 63; and suggestions are offered on this 
page. Dealing with the subject of literature 
are “The Book Page”; plays on pages 55, 56, 
and 58; brief items on pages 61 and 62; tests 
on page 46; Plates I and III; and correlated 
drawings among the blackboard decorations. 
For reading, see exercises, page 46; a story, 
page 52; and a suggestion, page 62. 


+ 


Nature Study; Recreation— 

Plate VIII deals with nature study, as do a 
brief article on page 61 and one on page 62. 
Games for healthful recreation are found in 
the column, “For the Recess Period.” 


+ 


Program Material— 

Three plays and an exercise occur on pages 
54, 55, and 56; there is a pageant on page 58; 
and an assembly program on page 59. Page 55 
also has recitations for autumn and Thanks- 
giving, and a song. There are additional reci- 
tations and a song on page 59. 


+ 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Involving history are a lesson, page 50; the 
unit on this page; brief articles on pages 61 
and 62; Plates II, IV-V, VI, and VII; the cal- 
endar; and art and handcraft suggestions on 
pages 32, 35, and 48. Entertainment material 
based on historical themes is found in a play 
on page 54, a pageant on page 58, a recitation 
and an assembly program on page 59, and an 
exercise on page 57. Dealing with geography 
are a test on page 50, handwork on page 53, 
and two items on page 62. Civics suggestions 
are given in articles on pages 47, 49, and 60; 
in a verse on page 55; and in correlations on 
pages 23 and 31. Articles on this page and on 
pages 15, 34, and $2 deal with character edu- 
cation. 


+ 


Tests; Units of Work— 

A test in geography is given on page 50; one 
for Book Week, and one in silent reading, on 
page 46; and there are ideas for work sheets in 
connection with a library activity on page 49. 
The unit on this page deals with peace, the one 
on page 47 with a library activity, and that on 
page 50 with the history of Thanksgiving. 
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A PEACE PRojEcT 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


ForMERLY, PrincipaL, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ScHOooL, Roya Oak, MICHIGAN 


HIS article describes a program 
of activities resulting from one 
teacher’s experiment in present- 
ing a vital question of our day 

to elementary-school children. 
I. Objectives. 

A. To stimulate thinking about world 

peace and our part in securing it. 

B. To create ideals of peace, stressing 

the heroism, romance, and service of 

peace rather than of war. 

C. To develop attitudes essential to 

the building of peace, by: 

1. Stimulating a friendly interest in 

others, and an appreciation of the 

abilities and contributions of others. 

2. Recognizing the interdependence 

of peoples. 

3. Cultivating respect for the prop- 

erty and opinions of others. 

II. Stimulation. 

It was approaching Armistice Day. 
When the sixth-grade auditorium class, 
which was organized as a citizenship club, 
entered the room, they saw written across 
the blackboard: “What can our club do 
to promote world peace?” ‘The discus- 
sion of this question was the class assign- 
ment for the day. A few of the best ideas 
advanced were: 

A. Tell people about peace. 

1. Make and display peace posters. 

2. Have a library shelf reserved for 

books and articles on peace. 

3. Learn peace songs and poems, 

4. Present a peace pageant. 

B. Stop quarreling and fighting. Try 

not to antagonize foreign children. 

C. Stop using war toys and war play. 

The effecting of the plans took about 
two months’ time. The auditorium came 
to be the unifying agency of the school 
activities for this period. A similar pro- 
gram could be launched in any school, 
regardless of its organization. Many of 
the activities were: suggested by the chil- 
dren as their interest increased and a need 
was recognized. 

III. Program of activities. 

A. Geography. 

Some pupils made object maps illus- 
trating the interdependence of na- 
tions, while other pupils drew maps 
showing transportation routes. 


An imaginary trip around the world 
was taken, conducted by the Spirit of 
Love and Friendship. Sand-table city 
and country scenes were made to help 
visualize the places visited; and pic- 
tures of the various countries, their 
noted people, and our ambassadors 
were collected and posted. 

B. Art. 

Posters were made, each portraying 
a definite peace idea. 

The children made an_ illustrated 
booklet, “Our School,” which was sent 
to the children of the Philippine Is- 
lands. This involved planning, organ- 
izing materials, lettering, mounting, 
designing, and bookbinding. 

Famous artists of various countries, 
and their masterpieces, were studied. 
C. Language. 

Many peace stories such as “The 
Christ of the Andes,” “The Seven 
Kingdoms,” and “The Cherries of 
Hamburg” were told. 

Excerpts from Hiawatha, especially 
the Great Spirit’s plea for peace and 
the cessation of tribal quarrels, were 
studied and memorized. 

A letter to the Philippine children 
was composed in the language classes. 

Compositions dealing with subjects 
related to the project were written 
and the best of them read in the audi- 
torium class programs. Some of the 
subjects chosen were: 

Peace Heroes. 

The Nobel Peace Prize. 

My Part in the Peace Program. 

An Imaginary Visit to Switzerland. 
D. History. 

The history classes discussed means 
of becoming better acquainted with 
our foreign neighbors, and contrasted 
communication to-day with that of 
earlier days. 

Peace heroes and advocates, as Penn, 
Washington, Franklin, Bryan, Wilson, 
and Kellogg, were studied. 

E. Physical education and music. 

Games and folk dances of various 
countries were learned and used fre- 
quently, in classes, in the pageant, and 
on the playground. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Test for Book Week 


I. Opposite the number of each book, 
write the letter for the author of the 


. The King of the Golden River 
. Heidi 

. Little Women 

. Hiawatha 

. The Jungle Book 

. The Call of the Wild 

. Rip Van Winkle 

. Treasure Island 

Snowbound 

10. The Great Stone Face 

11. Christmas Carol 

12. The Other Wise Man 

13. The Vision of Sir Launfal 

14. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
a. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
b. John Greenleaf Whittier 
c. James Russell Lowell 

d. Johanna Spyri 

¢ John Ruskin 
g 
h 


> 
CoONAvAYNES 
- 


. Jack London 

. Henry W. Longfellow 
. Louisa M. Alcott 
i. Robert Louis Stevenson 
j. Washington Irving 
k. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
l. Henry van Dyke 
m. Rudyard Kipling 
n. Charles Dickens 


Il. Write Yes or No after each of the 
following questions. 
1. Is Hiawatha written in prose 
form? 
2. Did Heidi live in America? 
3. Was Black Beauty a dog? 
4. Did Evangeline finally find 
Gabriel? 
§. Were the Mohicans early pio- 
neers? 
6. Was John Silver a sailor? 
7. Did Hans Brinker win the silver 
skates? 
8. Was Sleepy Hollow in the state 
of Virginia? 
9. Was Tiny Tim an orphan? 
10. Was Rip Van Winkle an indus- 


trious man? 


III. Opposite the number of each of 
the following book characters, write 
the name of the book in which it ap- 
pears. 
. Little John 
. Ichabod Crane 
. Gluck 
. John Silver 
. Rowena 

(Continued om page 75) 
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Two TEsts FOR NOVEMBER 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Prmary TEACHER, WHITESIDE SCHOOL, WHITESIDE, MissourRI 


Silent Reading Exercises 


I. Follow these directions. 

1. Get a sheet of paper, a ruler, 
and a pencil. 

2. Draw a four-inch square on 
your paper. 

3. Divide this square into one-inch 
squares, of which there will be six- 
teen. 

4. Beginning at the upper left cor- 
ner of the large square, number the 
small squares from one to sixteen, in- 
clusive, proceeding from left to right, 
right to left, and so on. 

§. With your pencil shade all the 
squares having even numbers. 


Il. Underline the correct meaning 
within parenthesis. 

1. Origin means (remainder, be- 
ginning, a musical instrument). 

2. A man’s occupation is his 
(property, lodge, profession) . 

3. A person who is illiterate is 
(angry, intelligent, unlearned). 

4. Ere means (ear, before, after). 

5. A person who is frugal is (fret- 
ful, thrifty, dishonest) . 

6. A flag is an (exile, ensign, epi- 
demic). 

7. To abandon means to (desert, 
reign, rebuild). 

8. Something we abominate is 
something we (love, honor, hate). 

9. A habitation is a (well-formed 
habit, rule, dwelling). 

10. That which is illicit is (honor- 
able, unlawful, helpful). 


Ill. Read the following paragraph 
rapidly but thoughtfully. Without 
rereading the paragraph or in any way 
referring to it, answer the tests which 
follow the paragraph. 


WEATHER FORECASTS 


Very accurate weather forecasts can 
be made from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours in advance. Such forecasts are 
largely determined by a study of the 
weather reports of neighboring regions 
and by a reading of the barometric pres- 
sure. Barometric pressure means air pres- 
sure and it is measured by an instrument 
known as the barometer. At sea level, 
under ordinary conditions, the column of 
mercury in the barometer stands at a 
height of about thirty inches. Air pres- 
sure decreases as the altitude increases but 
is affected by changes in the weather. A 
“high” barometer usually indicates fair 
weather. A “low” barometer indicates 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Books AND THEIR CARE 
ae, 


ALDEN HEWITT 


DEMONSTRATION TEACHER, EpucaTion Division, 
Bureau oF INpIAN ArFrairs, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


EACHERS everywhere are try- 
ing hard, with limited funds, 
to maintain standards and to 


continue to supply to their pu- 
pils the variety of reading material that 
is essential to modern school work. 

The condition of the books in many 
schoolrooms is often very discouraging 
to the teacher as well as distasteful to 
the pupils. Learning how to handle 
books carefully is a habit of slow 
growth. Otherwise well-brought-up 
children will show utter indifference to 
the condition of their schoolbooks. 
Therefore, unless the teacher has been 
more than ordinarily vigilant, there will 
be certain books on the schoolroom 
shelves whose existence is detrimental 
to educational development. 

Any volume that is so soiled that it is 
offensive to good taste, any book whose 
pages have been mutilated, and any 
backless volume should be removed from 
the bookcases. Also, texts so out of 
date that their information is inaccurate 
should not be retained as references for 
elementary-school children. Even then 
there will be left on the shelves some 
books that are not in the most desirable 
condition, but with a little work they 
may be made quite fresh. 

This rejuvenation of the schoolroom 
library is an excellent introduction to a 
school library unit. It is a good piece of 
work to develop while the teacher is 
waiting for a special class interest to 
shape itself. 

The following outline is meant to be 
stimulating and suggestive: not at all 
to be followed in its entirety. 

Of the various possible ways of in- 
troducing the work, only those should 
be selected which will counteract the 
special local bad book habits; and only 
those activities that fit the class needs 
should be suggested. The children will 
introduce others as they feel the desire. 
I. Introduction. 

Examine the books in the room li- 
brary. Find those in good condition; 
those which need attention. Examine 
individual textbooks, for same reasons. 

Classify books, as story-books, infor- 
mation books, readers, etc. 

Examine old books to see how they 
are put together. List causes of why 
books come apart. This is a good time 
to notice the difference between well- 
bound and cheaply bound books. 


Examine books that have become 
valueless through mutilation, scribbling, 
and dirt. 

Discuss ways in which books become 
dirty, as handling with soiled hands, lay- 
ing volumes on ground, putting them 
on dusty shelves, dropping them, turn- 
ing pages with wet fingers. 

Discuss how books become mutilated; 
for example, tracing and cutting out 
pictures, writing on pages, tearing leaves 
through careless handling, breaking the 
backs by crowding books on shelves, fas- 
tening books too tightly in a strap. 

II. Experiments. 

The teacher should first try cleaning 
and mending book pages, using different 
materials, to see what problems may 
arise when the children try the work. 

Have children find which kind of 
dirt is hardest to remove—pencil marks, 
dust, ink, or marks left by wet fingers. 

Ask how children can tell which 
books have been handled by people who 
wet their fingers to turn the leaves. 

Let children try to remove different 
kinds of soil. Use erasers, bread crumbs, 
white cornmeal. Help the children to 


use the materials so as to get as good re- 
sults as possible. Compare the different 
pages after they have been cleaned. 
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The display above, shown in a store window, was 
arran entirely by the low fourth grade of Wilson 
School, McAllen, Texas. The wooden shoe was cut by 
the manual training department. The children made 


Boox Werex Winpvow Dispray—“Tue Op Woman Wno Liven mv a SHOE” 


Ill. Activities. 
A. Study how books are made. 

If there is a bookbinding establish- 
ment near the school, a visit to it 
would be desirable. Otherwise the 
class will need to gain information 
through reading and discussion. 

B. Study the historical development 
of the making of books. 

C. Visit a printing plant, if possible. 
D. Visit a pulp mill. 

E. Visit a bookstore. 

F. Examine beautiful books. 

G. Arrange an exhibit related to the 
care of books (book ends, bookmarks, 
bookshelves, book covers, bookplates). 
H. Print, type, or rubber-stamp a 
story or poem; illustrate and bind it. 
I. Go into the woods to gather mate- 
rials for ink-making. 

J. Rebind books. 

Separate stories may be taken from 
mutilated books and rebound for the 
reading table. Studies in individual 
taste, ingenuity, and artistic ability 
can be developed here. 

K. Repair books. 

1. Make new book covers and end 

papers. 

2. Clean and mend books. 

L. Make posters for Book Week, or 
the library corner, or to popularize 
certain worth-while books. 

M. Develop a collection. 

1. Early newspapers. 

2. Magazines. 

3. Different kinds of books. 

IV. Culmination of the unit. 
A. Exhibit of completed activities. 
B. Selection of a permanent com- 
mittee to care for the library. 
C. Formation of a book club. 


. ihn se 
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the fence and dressed the doll representing the “old 
woman.” The rest of the accessories, the dolls, and 


the books were selected by the children from the 
store where the window display was held. 
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THE SToRY OF LIGHTING 


BESSIE JOHNSON GRUSENDORF 


TeacHer, New Mexico INDusTRIAL SCHOOL, SPRINGER, NEw MEXICO 


NE of the activities in a study 
of artificial light may be the 
making of posters showing 
successive stages in the devel- 

opment of lighting in the home. On 
this page is illustrated a series of such 
posters, made from cut paper. Following 
is a brief story of the development of 
lighting, which I used in initiating such 
an activity. 

Many hundreds of years ago there was 
no artificial light except the light from 
fires. They were often built in front of 
the caves where the early people lived, to 





keep out wild beasts. These fires were 
built at first solely for protection, but 
gradually the people learned how to use 
the glow from the fire to light their way 
in the caves, or to see as they painted pic- 
tures on the cave walls. 

We do not know exactly how torches 
came into use, but perhaps they, too, 
were used at first for protection. Finally 
they were brought into the homes to fur- 
nish light in the evenings. The noted 
“linkboys” of England were hired out 
to light the way of evening visitors. 

Next, candles were developed. The 
first candles were very crude and not at- 
tractive—they were for service and not 
for beauty. These candles were made by 
soaking pieces of material in hot animal 
fat, to serve as wicks. When the wicks 
became cold they were soaked in hot fat 
again and again until they had accumu- 
lated enough fat to make a light when set 
to burning. 

The last three steps in the evolution of 
artificial light have taken place in a 
much shorter period of time, and all three 
are being used to-day. With the dis- 
covery of petroleum came the kerosene 
lamp. In its early form it was small and 
very crude. As time passed, the lamps 
were made larger and more decorative. 

The use of gas for lighting spread rap- 
idly after the Welsbach mantle was de- 
veloped. It was in turn displaced by 
the incandescent electric lamp. 

Epitor1aAL Note: For a dramatic presentation of 
the story of lighting, see the pantomimes in “A Pio- 


neer Program,” in the entertainment material for the 
Intermediate and Upper Grades. 
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The Question Box 


How can schools develop inter- 
est in peace? (See p. 45) 
Do your pupils know the his- 
tory of our national observance 
of Thanksgiving? (See p. 50) 
How can a teacher find time to 
read instructive books? (See p. 64) 
What are some excellent activi- 
ties that may occupy the chil- 
dren’s leisure time? (See p. 15) 
What does the U.S. Office of 
Education do? (See p. 60) 
How can a unit on lighting be 
correlated with art? (See p. 48) 
How can study of a local prod- 
uct be vitalized? (See p. 53) 





A Library Activity 
Dorothy M. Lock 


[pane Book Week last year I took 
my pupils to the public library and 
there explained the shelving arrangement 
and the use of the card catalogue. Then, 
for five consecutive weeks, I prepared a 
work sheet of .five questions involving 
the use of this knowledge. The library 
staff was very willing to co-operate. I 
left hectographed copies there, with a 
box and pencils, each Saturday morning. 
The children visited the library before 
the following Wednesday night, worked 
out the problems, signed their papers, 
and placed them in the box before leav- 
ing. Each child worked alone, and the 
librarians did not answer questions re- 
garding the contest. 

The questions called for finding au- 
thors, titles, dates of publication, location 
on shelves, or subject matter of certain 
books. The questions increased in diffi- 
culty as the contest proceeded. Some in- 
volved cross references, subject cards, 
classification numbers, names of publish- 
ers, and reference to the Newbery Medal 
list posted there. 

The contest increased the children’s 
knowledge of books and authors and de- 
veloped great independence in the use of 
the library. Many children continued 
going to the library after the close of the 
contest. 

Some of the questions used in our con- 
test were as follows. 

Who ‘is the author of The Cat Who 
Went to Heaven? ___._.. 

Write the call number of a book called 
The Secret Garden, by Burnett. _.____. 

What is the most recently published 
(newest) book by Cornelia Meigs that 
is found in the library? 

Wee co 

Year Published 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 








Locate by wall (north, south, east, or 
west), section (counting from left to 
right on each wall), and shelf (counting 
from top to bottom in each section) , The 
Black Wolf Pack, by Dan Beard. 

Wall ________.. 

Section ___...... 

=a 

Place a check before the names of 
books in the following list which this 
library has. (A list of twelve books fol- 
lowed. ) 

What book about Holland is indicated 
by the following number? J914.92D 

Author _.. 

TD nieces 

There are two books in the library 
about domestic animals. Which is the 
longer of the two? 

| 

 ——— 

SS 

Name one book that has been awarded 
the Newbery Medal. 

Author ___ : 

 —_= 

,_ 

Who wrote As the Crow Flies? 

What book has Ernest Thompson Seton 
written especially for girls? __.. 

If you were familiar with the book, 
Old World Hero Tales, but had for- 
gotten both author and title, under what 
subject heading could you find the book 
a 

Where are biographies of great men to 
be found in the library? 

. 

Section 

Shelves 


A Picture Library 
Stella E. Wider 


co time ago it was my good for- 
tune to become a member of the 
faculty in a new building. With its ideal 
location, wonderful views, most modern 
equipment, and congenial fellow work- 
ers, it seemed as if nothing more could be 
desired. 
fore a real need began to make itself felt 
for illustrative materials to take the place 
of those left behind when we moved. 

In discussing this need one day, it 
was suggested that a nucleus of such ma- 
terials might be established by inaugurat- 
ing a picture contest among the pupils. 
Accordingly, the principal offered a small 
prize to the home room which should 
produce the best collection of pictures 
within a given time. There were no re- 


It was not long, however, be-- 


Oh ——-— 


strictions as to size, source, or subject, 
other than that the pictures submitted 
should be such as would be useful in the 
classroom. The affair was turned over to 
home-room pupil committees. 

With the closing of the contest, the 
school had become the possessor of sever- 
al hundred pictures, ‘ranging from really 
good prints and engravings to the gaud- 
iest of calendar backs. 

The next task was one of elimination. 
Although the contest had cleared away 
much chaff, since the prize was for the 
best collection, many pictures submitted 
had little value for practical use. A 
committee of teachers sorted the collec- 
tion and grouped the pictures selected. 

The assortment was then turned over 
to the art classes for mounting. Four 
packages of heavy mounting paper, ten 
inches by thirteen inches, were secured— 
a dark gray, a lighter gray, .a medium 
brown, and a dark sand. The pictures 
were trimmed accurately on a good pa- 
per cutter, and the most harmonizing 
mounts chosen. The next problem was 
one of margins, for which the pupils 
evolved a set of rules. 

Pasting came next. Paste was applied 
to the top half inch of the picture, leav- 
ing the remainder loose, to avoid warp- 
ing. When: mounted, the pictures were 
placed between clean pieces of waste 
paper, covered with weights, and left to 
press for several days. When the 
weights were removed, uniform holes 
were punched in the top margin of the 
mount, one half of an inch from the top 
edge, and three inches in from the side 
edges. 

The last task was cataloguing. The 
pictures were subdivided, as: geography, 
history, literature, art. They were 
placed in strong paper filing cases and 
labeled. However, as the collection 
grew, it became necessary to have more 
filing cases, and to classify more defi- 
nitely, as: Animals, Christmas, Costume, 
and so on. 


Thanksgiving Words 
Juanita Cunningham 


RITE the word “Thanksgiving” 

on the blackboard. Instruct the 

pupils to each make a list of words, using 

in their words only letters which are 

found in the word “Thanksgiving.” No 

letter is to be used in a word more times 

than it occurs in the given word. The 

pupil who writes the longest correct list 
of words is the winner. 
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A Test oN New ENGLAND 
a a 


Fill the blanks with the word or words 
which make the statement true. 

1. The Pilgrims came from 

2. New England’s surface is - 

3. The coast line of New England is 


4 Two mountain ranges in New Eng- 
land are the and the 
Mountains. 

§. There are 
states. 

6. Two rivers of New England are 
~ . and the ____. 

7. Many lakes in New England are due 
to an ancient 

8. Two uses of lakes are 


New England 


_ and 


9. The winters of New England are 
and _, and the summers are 
and 

10. Two kinds of farming carried on in 

the New England states are _._. and 


11. Two of the reasons why little farm- 
ing is done in New England are 
and - 


MARJORIE McASHAN 


TEACHER OF GEOGRAPHY, GRADES 5, 6, AND 7, 
Rute Junior HicH ScHooL, KNoxviLLe, TENNESSEE 


12. The smallest state in the United 
States is 

13. New England leads in manufac- 
tured products. Three of the six things 
necessary for manufacturing are 


14. Three of the chief manufaetured 
goods of New England are __, 


15. A city noted for making boots and 
shoes is 
16. Paper may be made from 


17. New England has much forest 
land. Three uses of forests are : 
tiie 

18. A New England state that is fa- 
mous for the production of maple sugar 
_ ae 

19. Two kinds of stone quarried in the 
New England states are 


20. The oldest 
United States is 
21. The chief industry of New Eng- 
land is 
22. A city noted for making watches is 


university in the 


23. Holyoke is noted for the making 
24. The largest city in New England is 


25. Three things the climate of a place 
depends on are 


. “Vermont” means ____ 
2. The country north of New England 


28. Peat is a form of - 
29. Fill each blank with the name of the 
state in which the city is located. 
. Providence 
. Lowell - 
. Augusta __. 
. Hartford _ 
. Montpelier - 
a 
(Continued on pegs 78 ) 


A THANKSGIVING LESSON 


RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, MARBLE CorRNER SCHOOL, RipLEY County, INDIANA 


I. Aims, 
A. To familiarize the pupils with the 
origin of Thanksgiving and its devel- 
opment to the present time. 
B. To come to know and appreciate 
the true meaning and purpose of the 
day. 
C. To learn appropriate ways of cele- 
brating Thanksgiving. 
II. Outline for study. 
A. History of Thanksgiving. 
1. The first Thanksgiving. 
a) Date. 
b) Place. 
c) Reasons for observing. 
d) Duration. 
e) How observed. 
(1) Feasting. 
(2) Giving thanks to God. 
(3) Friends shared the feast. 
. Later Thanksgivings. 
a) A day of thanksgiving recom- 
mended by Congress each year 
during the Revolutionary War. 
b) Special Thanksgiving for the 
return of peace after the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


c) Special Thanksgiving for the 
adoption of the United States 
Constitution. 
d) Other special observances of a 
day of thanksgiving. 
3. General observance of Thanks- 
giving by the whole nation. 
a) Date when custom of annual 
observance was inaugurated. 
b) By whom started. 
c) Annual Thanksgiving procla- 
mation by the President of the 
United States. 
d) Proclamations by the gover- 
nors of the several states. 
B. How we observe Thanksgiving at 
the present time. 
1. A day of feasting. 
a) Special foods often served on 
Thanksgiving. 
b) Donations of food to those in 
need. 
. A day of giving thanks. 
a) Special religious services. 
b) Social gatherings. 
3. A day of getting together for 
visiting and sports. 


III. Pupil activities. 
A. Decorate the schoolroom in such a 
way that it will present a Thanksgiving 
atmosphere. 
B. Make drawings of Indians, Pil- 
grims, turkeys, pumpkins, grapes, 
shocks of corn, etc. 
C. Find several pictures of old-time 
Thanksgiving festivals. 
D. Prepare a paper to read, or a 
three-minute talk, on the subject 
“What Thanksgiving Means to Me.” 
E. Secure a copy of a Presidential 
Proclamation of Thanksgiving Day. 
F. Debate on the following subject, 
“The Old-Time Thanksgiving Was 
More Enjoyable than the Thanks- 
giving of To-day.” 
G. Write a description of the first 
Thanksgiving festival. 
H. Discuss the best way for us to 
observe Thanksgiving Day. 
I. Make a list of the things for which 
we in the United States should be 
thankful. 
J. Plan and present a Thanksgiving 
program for visitors. 
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OF INTEREST IN NOVEMBER 


November 2—Daniel Boone was born, 1734. His bicentennial is being 
celebrated this year. 


November 5—American Education Week, November 5-11, 1934. 
November 11—Armistice Day. 

Children’s Book Week, November 11-17, 1934. 
November 13—Robert Louis Stevenson was born, 1850. 


November 15—The Articles of Confederation were adopted by the 
Continental Congress, 1777. 

November 17—Congress met for the first time in the Capitol Building at 
Washington, D.C., 1800. 

November 24—The last Thursday in November, 1864, was set apart by 
President Abraham Lincoln as a “day of national thanksgiving,” thus 
instituting a custom which has prevailed to the present day. 

November 29—Thanksgiving Day. 

Commander Byrd flew over the South Pole, 1929. 
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THE Twins Go VIsITING 
ney, ee 


T WAS the last hour before the 
Thanksgiving recess. Robin sat 
staring at the words on the black- 
board: “Write about something for 

which you are thankful this Thanks- 
giving.” Robin could not think of a 
single thing. Then he was relieved to 
see that Miss Bennett had added a second 
subject: “or about something you like to 
do at Thanksgiving time.” Ah, that was 
easier. Robin was soon covering his 
paper with an account of how he and 
the boy next door had fun with his foot- 
ball. When he looked up he could see 
that his twin sister Rosamond had started 
on a second sheet. 

“However did you manage to write all 
that?” asked Robin on the way home 
from school. “I suppose we have plenty 
to be thankful for, but I just couldn’t 
think of anything very special.” 

“Neither could I,” Rosamond an- 
swered. “I wrote about making nut 
taffy. I do hope that Dorothy and Ted 
have not found the big panful I made 
for to-morrow. I want to give Aunt 
Rose a boxful of taffy to take home.” 

Rosamond and Robin had been named 
for Aunt Rose and Uncle Robert, who 
were not real relatives, but very dear 
friends Mother had known since she was 
a little girl. They had just moved from a 
distant city to a town near by, and were 
to be Thanksgiving Day guests at the 
children’s home. This was their first 
visit since the twins were babies. 

“We must get better acquainted with 
these namesakes of ours,” Aunt Rose re- 
marked to Uncle Robert the next day, 
when there was a little lull in the holiday 
merriment. “Would you twins like to 
come and spend the next two days with 
us, if Mother and Father are willing?” 
she asked Rosamond and Robin. 

The twins were delighted. So, as 
Thanksgiving Day drew to a close, they 
found themselves spinning along in Uncle 
Robert’s big car. 

After breakfast the next morning 
Aunt Rose suggested that they take a trip 
to the museum. 

“There is a fine collection of Indian 
relics and models of Indian villages that 
I think Robin will enjoy,” she said, “and 
I am sure we shall find something to in- 
terest Rosamond.” 

“Oh, I like Indians, too,” spoke up 
Rosamond. 

The time passed all too quickly. The 
children wandered, fascinated, from ex- 
hibit to exhibit. In the afternoon they 
all went to a marionette show. It was 


REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


FTER you have read the 
story to your pupils, have 
them write a dramatization of 
it. They could include a brief 
marionette sketch such as the 
twins might have seen. 


the first that the twins had seen, and it 
interested them immensely. Afterwards 
a friend of Uncle Robert’s took them be- 
hind the scenes. 

The remaining hours of the visit went 
by on wings. In the evening they read, 
played letter games, and listened to the 
radio. Next morning there was a de- 
lightful expedition to the shops, with a 
surprise in the shape of a gift for each 
child in the family. 

When the time came to pack up their 
belongings for the return trip, the twins 
could hardly believe that they had been 
away from home for nearly two days. 

“What a fine time we have had,” ex- 
claimed Rosamond to Robin as they went 
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THe CHILDREN ENJOYED THE MusEUM 


upstairs to put on their wraps. “I am 

sorry that it is all over. Aunt Rose and 

Uncle Robert are so kind; I could stay 
here with them forever.” As Rosamond 
came downstairs, she overheard Aunt 
Rose at the telephone saying, “Yes, we 
have decided to adopt them.” 

There was a silence, and then Aunt 
Rose said, “Yes, a boy and a girl.” 

A great lump gathered in Rosamond’s 
throat. She rushed upstairs and stopped 
Robin coming out of his room. 

“Oh, Robin,” she cried. “We have 
got to live here always and not belong to 
Mother and Father any more. Aunt Rose 
and Uncle Robert are going to adopt us. 
Oh, I want to go home.” 

In the midst of her sobs she told her 
brother what she had overheard. 

“Mother and Father wouldn’t give us 
up, even if they do have a hard time to 
make ends meet,” exclaimed Robin. 
“There must be some mistake.” 

“No, I heard it with my own ears,” 
sobbed Rosamond. 

“Well, you must not be seen crying,” 
said Robin, swallowing a lump in his own 
throat. 

Rosamond did her best to stifle her sobs 
and make herself presentable for the 
good-by to Aunt Rose, who was not re- 
turning with them. 

Uncle Robert was too absorbed in his 
driving to notice that there were two 
very silent and woebegone children beside 
him. When they stopped at a filling sta- 
tion, he turned to the twins and said: 
“Aunt Rose and I have a piece of news 
for you.” 

The twins’ hearts sank. 

“We are going to take a little four- 
year-old boy and his baby sister into our 
home to be our very own.” 

“Oh, how nice,” the twins said, almost 
in one breath. Then they looked at each 
other and laughed. 

Such hugs as the twins gave Mother 
and Father and Dorothy and Ted when 
they rushed into the house. They had 
to tell about their visit from beginning 
to end. 

Finally Rosamond said, “It is fun to 
go Visiting, but it is better still to come 
home again.” 

“We were stupid the other day at 
school when we couldn’t think of any- 
thing special to be thankful for,” said 
Robin. 

“T should think we were,” Rosamond 
agreed. “I wouldn’t exchange our home 
and mother and father and sister and 
brother for anything in the world!” 
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A Movie Story OF THE GRAPE INDUSTRY 


SARA DEWEY 


TEACHER OF ART, STATE NorRMAL SCHOOL, FREDONIA, NEw York 


HEN the children in the 

fourth grade of the prac- 

tice department in Fre- 

donia Normal School 
were beginning a world travel unit, 
they adopted a slogan, “See Fredonia 
First.” This unit was carried out 
through related subject matter in geog- 
raphy, history, social science, language, 
spelling, penmanship, and art. 

There was a keen interest shown in 
finding out about the development of 
the community from its early date to its 
life to-day. An important subject was 
that of industries, among which are 
growing grapes, raising fruits and vege- 








LOADING GRAPES 


tables, and the canning of these local 
products. 

As part of their directed study, the 
pupils visited a grape and a tomato can- 
ning factory. Later, in organizing their 
work, they decided to illustrate these 
two industries. 

Each child chose the phase of the sub- 
ject that most appealed to him, and tried 
to have his picture emphasize in the most 
forceful way his bit of the story. This 
competition aroused much interest and 
necessitated a good bit of initiative in 
composition and design. 

Through class discussions and their 
observation of one another’s work, the 





pupils found that a great many points 
must be considered in making a compo- 
sition. They decided that they must 
have the important thing in their pic- 
ture large and well placed on the page; 
that they must not add unnecessary de- 
tails; that they must aim to give good 
description through good drawing and 
form; and that only lines or shapes 
which are really needed should be used. 

The pupils first worked out a simple 
composition in charcoal. Then, using 
18- by 24-inch newsprint, large brushes, 
and tempera paint, they developed their 
illustrations. The class met twice each 

(Continued on page 70) 
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From Scene II or “One November NIGHT” 


One November Night 
Lenora Sill Ashton 


A Pircrm Pray 


CHARACTERS 
MEHITABLE INDIANS 
ABIGAIL MILES 
MOTHER MERCY 
JOHN FATHER 
ScENE I 


(Interior of a cabin. Rough boards 
stretched over two supports make a table. 
Benches of the same sort stand around it. 
Main object in room is fireplace. To 
make the setting, hang walls with brown 
paper marked to represent logs. Cover 
openings which serve for windows with 
light brown paper. Paint chimney. Make 
fireplace wide and deep. Lay real logs 
across real stones, for andirons. Have 
electric lights in red bulbs concealed 
among the logs. Make crane of two 
sticks. From this hang a blackened tea- 
kettle. At either side of fireplace sit 
Mehitable and Abigail, knitting rapidly.) 

MEHITABLE—Hast finished thy stent 
of knitting for the day, Abigail? 

ABIGAIL—Nay, and there be yet a pile 
of wool in yonder corner to comb. 

MEHITABLE—’ I will be well nigh sun- 
set ere we go into the forest to leave that 
token in the hollow tree. 

ABIGAIL—Yes, and if we leave it not, 
both Miles and Mercy will think they are 
not bid to the merrymaking. 

(Girls look at each other and shake 
heads, but do not stop knitting.) 

MEHITABLE (leaning forward, 
knitting) —Abigail— 

(Both start at a sound from the door, 
which opens wide to admit Mother. She 
throws off her cape as she enters.) 

MOTHER (examining the knitting)— 
Beware lest thy tongues move faster than 


still 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 





thy fingers, girls. Both stents of knitting 
should be done ere now. I had thought 
to see you at work on the wool when I 
came. 

(She goes to the corner and begins to 
comb out the wool with her fingers and a 
wooden comb. The girls knit faster. 
There is a knock at the door, which 
Mother barred when she came in. She 
goes over, pulls back a wooden slide, and 
looks out before she slips the bolt. 

MOTHER—Welcome, son. (A boy of 
ten comes in, dressed in homespun.) 
Thou hast come straight from school, | 
see. How much hast thou learned to-day? 

(John swings a hornbook from around 
his neck for her to see and points to a 
place on it. To copy an old hornbook, 
cut a shingle so that a handle is formed. 
Over the shingle paste paper on which 
should be printed roughly the alphabet, 
the numerals up to ten, and the verse 
“Go to the ant,-thou sluggard.” Over 
the paper place a piece of brownish cel- 
lophane. Bore two holes in the upper 
end and loop a string through these long 
enough to hang around the child’s neck 
at such an angle that he can hold it up 
and read as he walks.) 

MOTHER—Good! And now bestir thy- 
self with the wood. 

(John goes out and returns with an 
armful of wood. He makes several trips. 
Mother combs the wool, while the girls 
knit steadily, all four keeping inces- 
santly at work, not speaking a word in 
the meantime. John brings a last armful 
of wood.) 

MOTHER—The water, John. (John 
picks up two pails from side of room and 
goes out. Mother turns to girls.) And 
now I bid thee lay the table, whilst I 
mix a cake for tea. 

(Girls fold up knitting and stick nee- 
dles in balls. Both go to cupboard and 
take out wooden plates and pewter mugs. 
These may be made in class, plates whit- 
tled out of shingles and mugs made of 
cardboard covered with gray paper. 
Mother mixes cake in wooden chopping 
bowl.) 

ABIGAIL—Mother, all be done for tea. 
Whilst the kettle boils may Hitty and I 
go place the token in the hollow tree to 
bid Miles and Mercy come to our house 
for the nut-popping to-night? 

MOTHER (hesitatingly)—The day be 
short and thy father far from home— 
but ye have both worked diligently this 
past hour—Yea, go ye—and hasten back. 

(The girls snatch their caps from pegs 
on the door and hurry out. Mother molds 
dough and lays it on the hearth before the 


ERE are offered six pages 

of program material for 

your selection—verse, music, a 
Pilgrim-Indian play, a Pilgrim 
pageant, and a Pilgrim and a 
Thanksgiving exercise. There 





fire to bake. All is very still in the cabin 
as she walks to and fro.) 


CuRTAIN 


(As the curtain rises again, the room 
is dark except for the light of the fire 
and two candles on the table. The can- 
dles may be made by the children in class 
by dipping strings in tallow and letting 
them dry.) 

MOTHER ( goes to the hearth and moves 
the cake back; takes steaming kettle from 
crane and sets it at side of hearth; shades 
eyes with both hands and peers out of 
window) —The cake is browned and the 
kettle well nigh boiled away, and my chil- 
dren have not returned. (She turns, 
looks at fire and around room with an 
anxious frown, goes to window and peers 
out again. From the distance comes a 
long, terrible howl.) Wolves! (She 
seizes a gun and starts for the door. An- 
other sound is heard of whoops and cries.) 
Indians! (She opens the door and hur- 
ries out.) 

(The cabin is deserted until the door 
opens furtively and an Indian steps cau- 
tiously in. He moves quietiy over to the 
hearth, picks up cake, and eats it; gives 
a grunt of satisfaction and goes out again. 
Howling and shouting sound nearer, then 
a shot. John rushes into room, seizes a 
gun, and rushes out again.) 


ScENE II 


(Use a background of gray paper, 
through which shines one bright star. 
The light should be very dim. Tall 
branches of leafless trees are set at irregu- 
lar intervals to give appearance of a dense 
forest. One tree larger than the others 
has a hollow in the side. In and out 
among the trees are shouting Indians. 
As many children as desired may be used 
in this scene. Two Indians hold Abigail 
and Mehitable by their arms.) 

INDIANS (dance wildly around, singing 
in a monotone)—Whoop! Ya, ya, ya, 
ya, ya! Pale Faces caught. Whoop! 

WOLVES (off stage) —H-o-0-0-0-w! 

(Abigail and Mehitable cower down, 
trying to shield themselves. A second 

(Continued on page 79) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER 





are two Book Week features— 
a short play for boys and a 
longer play for both boys and 
girls—and a colonial-pioneer 
program. For other numbers 
see the Primary Grades Section. 





When the Flag Goes By 
Nancy Byrd Turner 


(An exercise for a number of children, 
one as the speaker, one as the flag-bearer, 
and the rest as onlookers.) 


Hats off, heads bare when the flag goes by, 
Starry and high! 

But more than pride and a thrilling heart 
Shall be our part:— 

When the stir begins and we stand and see 

That sudden ripple of color run 

Quick in the wind, flowing and free 
In the light of the sun, 


The Flag, the Flag! Then let there be 
Tribute better than hails and cheers; 
We will make resolve in our hearts to 
prove 
Through the coming years 
Worthy the flag our fathers won, 
Strong and true for the flag we love 
And the land it flies above! 
Strong and true, when it shines unfurled 
And we march beneath, for our own dear 
land 
And all the world! 


Bouquet for Fall 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


I chose to-day a fall bouquet 

As lovely as a spring nosegay! 
Shapely gourds, a splendid sight, 
Lily-striped with gold and white; 
Orange pumpkins, beaded corn 
That doth the slender ear adorn; 

Purple cabbage, lettuce sheath, 
Onions in an ivory wreath. 

I chose to-day a fall bouquet 

As lovely as a spring nosegay! 


Glad Thanksgiving Day 
Effie Crawford 
(Tune: 


“Annie Laurie.”’) 
November days are cheerful 
Though frost is in the air, 

For it’s then that Nature gives us 
Her gifts for all to share. 


Her gifts for all to share, 
And so we store away, 

But best of all we love it 
For glad Thanksgiving Day. 


The golden corn is gathered, 
The bins are running o’er, 
The cellar’s full to bursting 
With such a goodly store. 


With such a goodly store, 
All treasured there it lay, 
And so we praise the Giver 
For glad Thanksgiving Day. 


WINDOWS 


LETTIE C. VANDERVEER 


win - dows 


Books are 


where we see 


MARIAN R. WOOLLEY 


In-to days that used to be, 


Books are win- dows o-pen wide ‘To the beau-ti-ful world out - side. 
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Pirates In “Buriep TREASURE” 


Buried Treasure 
Marion R. Wakeman 


A Pray For Boys 


This play was written for a class who 
did not like to read. It was presented 
for Book Week and resulted in interesting 


the boys in books. 


Act I 


SETTING: A boat in which several boys 
are playing pirate. (Making the boat 
may be a construction problem. Card- 
board colored blue-green and cut into 
large scallops may represent waves. They 
will also serve to conceal the props hold- 
ing up the boat.) One boy is standing 
in the bow of the boat trying to sight 
land. When the curtain goes up, they 
are singing a sailors’ song. 

FIRST PIRATE—What ho! A sail! Up 
with your flag, my comrades! (They 
display a black flag with a skull and cross- 
bones painted on it in white.) What 
says the chart? 

SECOND PIRATE (umrolling chart and 
reading) —“Here stands the old oak. 
Forty paces southeast by east and ten 
paces to the right is a stone. Count two 
paces left and down three feet.” 

THIRD PIRATE—We must be very near 
the island now. All eyes watching for 
the hill with the lone oak tree. 

FIRST PIRATE (in stage whisper) —We 
may be approaching at any moment. 

FOURTH PIRATE—Avast there! On the 
port side! Three bare cliffs, a hill with 
a lone oak tree at the top. We'll beach 
the boat in that cove. Pull, my hearties! 


Act Il 


SETTING: On shore. Boys carry picks 
and shovels. 
FIRST PIRATE (thoughtfully following 


chart)—Forty paces southeast by east 
(Continued on page 76) 
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A Complete Library 
Erma E. Biedermann 


A Oner-Act Pray ror Book WEEK 
PROLOGUE 


Mary and Tom are planning what 
books to have in their library. They are 
talking about their favorites, Indian sto- 
ries and fairy tales, when characters from 
different kinds of books come in. These 
characters lead Mary and Tom to see that 
a library is not complete unless many 
kinds of books are represented. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


te | —School clothes. 


FAIRY GODMOTHER—Fairy-tale char- 
acter from The Little Lame Prince, 
dressed in gray hood and cloak, with staff. 

PERSEUS—Myth character, dressed in 
Grecian costume, with sword and shield. 

QUICKSILVER—Myth character, dressed 
in white kilted robes, with silver-winged 
helmet and winged slippers, carrying sil- 
ver staff. 

PERSEPHONE—Myth character, dressed 
in long white robe and cape, wreath of 
flowers in her hair, carrying flowers. 

ROBIN HOOD—Classic character from 
Robin Hood, dressed in Lincoln green 
suit, with brown hat and feather, brown 
pointed shoes; has bow and arrows. 

LITTLE JOHN—Classic character from 
Robin Hood, dressed like Robin Hood. 

REBECCA—Children’s fiction character 
from Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
dressed in old-fashioned, faded dress, 
broad-brimmed hat, carrying parasol. 

ICHABOD CRANE—Legendary character 
from The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
dressed in old-fashioned clothes, too small. 

JOAN OF aRC—Historic and biograph- 
ic character from Joan of Arc, dressed in 
French peasant costume. 
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SCENE: A living room; table with 
books at center back; chairs at left 
front; empty bookcase at right front. 
Mary and Tom enter at left. Mary car- 
ries fairy-tale books which she puts into 
bookcase. 

TOM—lI’m glad that we can have a li- 
brary of our own. 

MaRY—It will be fun to watch it 
grow, a few books at atime. (Mary and 
Tom are seated.) 

ToM—Mother said we may choose our 
own. I’m going to choose Indian stories. 

MARY—Fairy tales are my favorite. I 
like to pretend I’m a real princess, or 
Cinderella with a fairy godmother. 

ToM—I don’t believe in fairies. 

FAIRY GODMOTHER (enters at right, 
walking with staff)—Perhaps you don’t 
use your imagination. 

TOM—Imagination! 

MARY (jumps up; claps hands)—A 
real fairy godmother! 

FAIRY GODMOTHER—I came from the 
home of the little lame prince who lives 
in a tower on a lonely desert. 

MARY—Has he no companions? 

GODMOTHER—Just-a nurse. 

TOM—He must be very sad. 

GODMOTHER—I taught him happiness. 

MARY—What happiness could there be 
for him? 

GODMOTHER—He has my magic cloak 
which takes him all over the world. 

TOM—I wish I had one! 

GODMOTHER—You may travel with 
the prince if you wish. Besides, there are 
many things you would like in books of 
fairy tales if you would read them. 








Cuaracters in “A Comptete Lrerary,” Lerr To RIcHT: 


Mabel Betsy All 











Joan or Arc, IcHaBop Crane, Resecca, LiTTLe 


Joun, Rosin Hoop, Quicksilver, Perseus, PERSEPHONE, TOM, Mary, Fairy GODMOTHER 


ToM—We must have some fairy tales 
in our library. 

GODMOTHER—You will 
myths and classics, too. 

MARY—Oh, tell us about them! 

GODMOTHER—My time is up. I must 
hurry back to the little lame prince. 
(Exits at right.) 

MARY—What is a myth? 

ToM—Sh! Maybe that’s one coming 
now. 

PERSEuS (enters at left; walks to front, 
with head down)—I shall be turned to 
stone! [I shall be turned to stone! Oh, 
why did I make that promise? 

QUICKSILVER (enters at right)—Why 
are you so sad, Perseus? 

PERSEUS—Oh, I am not so very sad. I 
was just thinking about an adventure I 
have undertaken. 

QUICKSILVER—Tell me about it. 
haps I can help you. 

PERSEUS—I promised the king that I 
would bring him the head of Medusa, the 
gorgon with the snaky locks. But who- 
ever looks at one of the gorgons is turned 
to stone; and how can I cut off the head 
with my eyes shut? 

QUICKSILVER—I am the very person to 
help you. 

PERSEUS—How could you? 

QUICKSILVER—You may have heard of 
me. I have several names, but Quicksilver 
suits me as well as any other. 

persEus—If I fail, the king will have 
me put to death. 

QUICKSILVER—Have no fear. Polish 
your shield until you can see your face in 
it. (Perseus polishes shield.) Now, come. 
We must find the nymphs who have the 
winged slippers and the invisible helmet. 
(Exit Quicksilver and Perseus at right.) 

MARY—What do you suppose they 
want with the winged slippers and the 
invisible helmet? 

ToM—How can we ever find out? 

MARY—We'll have to go to the myth 
stories. They’re about gods and imag- 
inary creatures who help poor human be- 
ings out of trouble— 

PERSEPHONE (skipping in at right) — 
Or get them into trouble, like poor 
Arachne, who was changed into a spider. 

MARY—That was because she thought 
she could spin better than a goddess. 

TOM—So that’s why the spider spins! 

MARY (to Persephone)—Who are you? 

PERSEPHONE—Oh, you will find me 
among the nature myths. I am forced to 
spend half of every year in the darkness 
of the underworld. Six months of every 
year is as long as I am on earth. Then 
everything is green. But when I go to 
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the darkness below, the fields turn brown 
and growing things wither. 

TOM—Please tell us who you are. 

PERSEPHONE—My time is up. (Exits 
at left.) 

MARY—I must find out who she is. I 
want her in our library. 

TOM—What about the classics the 
fairy godmother mentioned? 

MARY—Oh, I’m not interested in that 
kind of literature. 

ROBIN Hoop (enters at right; looks 
back and speaks, as though talking to men 
off stage) —But look you! If you hear 
three blasts of my horn, come, and come 
quickly, for it will be my hour of need. I 
am going alone in search of adventure. 

ToM—Adventure! Who are you, 
stranger? 

ROBIN Hoop (advancing)—Have you 
not heard of the merry adventures of 
Robin Hood? 

TOM—Robin Hood! I know there is 
a book by that name, but I never read it. 

ROBIN HOoD—You must visit Sher- 
wood Forest and see my merry men, all 
dressed in green and brown. 

LITTLE JOHN (running in at right)— 
Good master, where art thou going? 

ROBIN HOooD—My friends, this is John 
Little, a member of my stalwart band. 

LITTLE JOHN—Little John, I’m known 
as now. 

MARY—What a name for a giant! 

ROBIN HOooD—Only yesterday this fel- 
low, in fighting, tumbled me into a 
brook. 

LITTLE JOHN—We were strangers, 
then. I must go back to Sherwood Forest 
(turns to go). 

ROBIN HOooD—Before you go, I beg 
you, take this vow: Oppose only them 
that rob the poor, whether knight or 
squire. We take only from them, that 
we may help the needy. 

LITTLE JOHN—That will I do, with all 
my heart. 

ROBIN HooD—Then let us seek adven- 
ture. (Exit together.) 

tomM—lI’d like to join Robin Hood’s 
band. 

MARY—Classics must be all right if 
that’s a sample. I can’t wait until we 
have our new library. 

REBECCA (entering at right)—I’m so 
glad you like to read. I’ve read lots of 
books: The Lamplighter, Ivanhoe, David 
Copperfield, and— 

MARY—I’ve never read any of them, 
but where have I seen you before? 

REBECCA—Oh, can’t you guess? I’m in 
your school library. I get into all kinds 
of scrapes in the book, but that’s because 


people don’t understand me. You see, I 
went to live with Aunt Mirandy and 
Aunt Jane. They didn’t want me at first. 
It was my sister Hannah they wanted. 
She’s nice and quiet, and they thought I 
talked too much. 

MARY—What a quaint little parasol! 

REBECCA (examines parasol)—It’s my 
dearest possession. But I won’t have it 
much longer (sighs). 

TOM—Why not? 

REBECCA—I am going home now to 
take my punishment. 

MARY—Punishment? For what? 

REBECCA—For getting paint all over 
my dress when I went to tea at Mrs. 
Cobb’s. She tried everything from tur- 
pentine to soap to get it out, but the col- 
ors ran and the pattern blurred. 

ToM—Girls are so careless! 

REBECCA—I just couldn’t help it. 
While I was crossing the bridge, on my 
way, I leaned over the railing to watch 
the waterfall. And then I smelled paint! 

TOM—So that’s how it happened! 

REBECCA—I think I'll be going. If I’ve 
got to have a punishment, I want to get 
it over. 

MARY—Poor Rebecca! 

REBECCA—My beloved parasol! How I 
hate to give it up. But I must punish 
myself. To-night I shall steal out the 
front door in the darkness, lift the cover 
of the old well, and fling my parasol 
downward into the water below. (Exits, 
wee ping.) 

MARY—Who ever heard of punishing 
one’s self! She is a strange girl. 

(Continued on page 77) 


The First Thanksgiving 
Ethel D. Hill 


A Pray For GRADE 5 OR 6 


The following play may include all the 
pupils of the grade, by giving each one a 
paragraph. If there are only a few pu- 
pils, they may each have more than one 
speech. The herald may become one of 
the other characters in the third act. If 
there are not enough paragraphs to go 
around, others of a similar nature may be 
added. Simple costumes may be worn. 


Act: I 


ANNOUNCER—This dramatization is 
about the incidents leading up to and in- 
cluding the first Thanksgiving Day in 
America. The scene of the first act is in 
England. It opens with the herald’s an- 
nouncing the king’s latest decree. 

HERALD—Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! His 
majesty, the king, orders that all men 
worship God in the Church of England! 
Ye heads of homes, take heed! Oyez! 
(Voice dies away in the distance). 

(Men come from all directions, one 
and two at a time, and seem to be talking 
together very earnestly. Finally one 
stands apart and addresses the group.) 

MAN—Friends, is it your wish that we 
return to our homes and tell our families 
that we set sail for Holland at once? 
(Answers of “That is our will!) We 
pray that when we have reached that 
country we may be able to worship God 
as we think proper and not as we are told. 
(Exit all, as though talking.) 


Act Il 


ANNOUNCER—The scene of the next 
act is in Leyden, Holland. 
(Groups of women meet. Each wom- 


an speaks a paragraph, as follows.) 
(Continued on page 74) 
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CooKING IN CoLoniaL Days 


The Founding of Plymouth 
Blanche Graham Williams 


A Pircrm PacEANT 
PROLOGUE 


[ The readings here and in Scenes I and 
II are adapted from Bradford’s His- 
tory of Plymouth Plantation. | 

Music—Old English hymns such as Ox- 
ford or Gregorian chant; or “Largo,” by 
Handel. 

READER—“By the travell and diligence 
of some godly and zealous preachers, and 
Gods blessing on their labors, . . . many 
became inlightened . . . and had their 
ignorance and sins discovered unto them, 
and begane his grace to reforme their 
lives, and make conscience of their wayes 
. . « « They shooke of this yoake of anti- 
christian bondage, and as the Lords free 
people, joyned them selves (by a cov- 
enant of the Lord) into a church estate, 
in the felowship of the gospell, to walke 
in all his wayes, made known, or to be 
made known unto them, according to 
their best endeavours... . 

“These people became 2. distincte 
bodys or churches, and in regarde of dis- 
tance of place did congregate severally; 
for they were of sundrie townes and vil- 
ages, some in Notinghamshire, some of 
Lincollnshire, some of Yorkshire... . 
In one of these churches . . was 
Mr. John Smith, a man of able gifts, and 
a good preacher, who afterwards was 
chosen their pastor. But these afterwards 
falling into some errours in the Low 
Countries, ther (for the most part) 
buried them selves, and their names. 

“But in the other church-. . .  besids 
other worthy men, was Mr. Richard 
Clifton, a grave and reverend preacher 
. . » » And also that famous and worthy 
man Mr. John Robinson, who afterward 
was their pastor for many years... . 
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Also Mr. William Brewster, a revernt 
man, who afterwards was chosen an elder 
. . . and lived with them till old age.” 


ScENE I—THE SAILING 


SETTING: A blue-green background 
representing the ocean. In the fore- 
ground, a group of Pilgrims amid coils of 
cordage, ladders, chains, an anchor, and 
soon. Some of the group lean upon the 
railing, as though looking far out to sea. 

READER—‘So they lefte that goodly 
and pleasante citie (Leyden) which had 
been ther resting place near 12. years; 
but they knew they were pilgrimes, and 
looked not much on those things, but lift 
up their eyes to the heavens their dearest 
cuntrie, and quieted their spirits. 

... “And now all being compacte 
togeather in one shipe, they put to sea 
. . . . They were incountred many times 
with crosse winds, and mette many feirce 
stormes, with which the shipe was shroud- 
ly shaken.” 

Reader reads to music the first two 
stanzas of “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
by Felicia Hemans; or chorus sings a 
Thanksgiving hymn. .- 


ScENE II 
THE PRAYER 


SETTING: Interior of the “Mayflower,” 
moored. [See Plates IV—V in this issue 
of THE INstructor.] A group of ten 
or twelve men, women, and children, 
kneeling around a chest serving as a table. 
On it are a lantern and a Bible. In the 
foreground is Elder Brewster, facing the 
audience, kneeling in prayer. 

READER: “Being thus arived... 
they fell upon their knees and blessed the 
God of heaven, who had brought them 
over the vast and furious ocean, and de- 
livered them from all the periles and 
miseries thereof, againe to set their feete 
on the firme and stable earth, their prop- 
er elemente.” 


THE CoMPACT 


SETTING: As in “The Prayer.” John 
Carver stands facing the audience, as 
though reading the Mayflower Compact. 

READER—"In the name of God, Amen. 
We whose names are under-written, .. . 
haveing undertaken, for the glorie of 
God, and advancement of the Christian 
faith, and honour of our king and coun- 
trie, a voyage to plant the first colonie in 
the Northerne parts of Virginia, doe by 
these presents solemnly and mutualy, in 
the presence of God, and one of another, 
covenant and combine our selves to- 
geather into a civill body politick, for 


our better ordering and preservation and 
furtherance of the end aforesaid; and by 
vertue hearof to enacte, constitute, and 
frame such just and equall lawes, ordi- 
nances, acts, constitutions and offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meete and convenient for the gen- 
eralle goode of the Colonie, unto which 
we promise all due submission.” 


ScENE III—GoInc To CHURCH 


SETTING: Background is a log church 
and a rough stockade. 

Drum beat sounds. Pilgrims assemble 
in order: sergeant first, beating the 
drum, taking his position outside the door 
of the church as the procession passes in. 
Following the drummer come the gov- 
ernor, Elder Brewster, and the minister. 
Next come the women and children, and, 
bringing up the rear, Captain Standish 
and his men, armed with musket, match- 
lock, and sword. At the sides march 
guards, watchful of wild beasts and In- 
dians. All carry Bibles and sing “Old 
Hundred” as they march. [See THE IN- 
stRucTOR, November 1931, or No. 91, 
The Instructor Picture Study Series.] 
As they pass on, the Reader is heard, re- 
citing the One Hundredth Psalm. 


ScENE IV—War 


[The lines in the remaining scenes are 
from The Courtship of Miles Standish.] 

SETTING: A council meeting. Five 
men sit about a rough table, on which is 
a Bible. They are men in the middle of 
life, one of them old. All are grave. An 
Indian stands near, stern and defiant. 
He has thrown a snake skin filled with 
arrows on the table beside the Bible. 

The Reader reads from Part IV, three 
lines, beginning with “One voice only 
for peace.” 

Miles Standish enters, waving his hand 
angrily toward the Indian, and speaks 
lines from Part IV, beginning with 
“What! do you mean to make war.” 

At the last line, Standish jerks the ar- 
rows out of the snake skin with a con- 
temptuous gesture, -fills it with powder, 
and hands it to the Indian, who glides 
out bearing snake skin. 


ScENE V—THE MarcH 


SETTING: Background of trees. Miles 
Standish and his “great, invincible army, 
twelve men all equipped,” march across 
the stage and off into the distance. 

Reader reads from Part VII the first 
five lines, and then five lines beginning 
“Thus, the first battle was fought.” 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Thanksgiving Days 
Julia Powell 


(Three pupils in turn speak first three 
stanzas; boy speaks first half of fourth 
stanza and girl last half.) 


Little Tamar, Hebrew maid 

Of olden days, in Palestine, 

Helped to bring the harvest in— 

Olives, corn, and fruit of vine; 

The Feast of Tabernacles held 

With prayer and praise, with festive glee, 
And blessed Jehovah’s holy name 

For his bounty full and free. 


Yuma, little Indian girl 

Of the New World, long ago, 

Watched the Blessing of the Fields, 

Saw the corn and wild rice grow; 

In the Moon of Falling Leaves 

Harvested the yellow maize, 

To the great All-Giver bowed 

With grateful heart, in chants of praise. 


Miles, grave lad of Plymouth town, 
Did his tasks with helpful cheer, 
Filled the bins and granaries 

With the rich yield of the year; 

In prayers of thanks unto the Lord 
For plenty, health, and peaceful living, 
In friendly feast and happy sport 
Kept our country’s first Thanksgiving. 


Bob and Betty of to-day 

Heap the basket, spread the board, 
With open hand to give and share 
Treasures of the harvest hoard. 

In gratitude for gifts received, 
Bestowals of the Father’s will 


In loving kindness, children all 
Make a glad Thanksgiving still. 


November Wind 


Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


Wind, wind, gallant and free, 
Now you are bringing November to me! 


April and August 
And blossoming May, 

_ Each you have brought 
On your hurrying way. 


Each was so fair, 
I am certain tis true 


November will surely 
Be beautiful, too. 


Lovely as anything sweet 
That has flown, 
Full of delight 


In a way of its own. 


Wind, wind, gallant and free, 
Thank you for bringing November to 
me! 


THANKSGIVING 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 
Allegretto 






=e 





No - vem - ber paus - es on its way To give us glad Thanks-giv-ing Day; 
This grand old day we cel-e-brate In ev-’ry place in 


With har - vest feasts, good will, and cheer It glor - i - fies the wan - ing year. 
With grate-ful hearts to God a-bove For all the bless-ings of his love. 


MARIE HOBSON 


ev -’ry state, 


cres. ritard 
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A PIONEER WoMAN AT THE Loom 


A Pioneer Program 


Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


PANTOMIMES FOR AssEMBLY UsE 


The best pupil stories written about 
these “Pioneer Housekeeping” panto- 
mimes may be read as they are presented. 
[See “The Story of Lighting,” elsewhere 
in this issue, for poster suggestions. ] 


LIGHT 


Candlelight——Pantomime of a mother 
lighting a candle and taking a child to 
bed, groping in the half dark. 

The kerosene.lamp.—Pantomime of a 
woman cleaning and filling a lamp. 

Electric light.—Pantomime of a family 
turning off lights in various rooms in the 
house, and starting out at night into 
lighted streets. 


CooKING 


The fireplace—Pantomime of a wom- 
an cooking at an open fireplace. 

The wood stove-—Pantomime of a 
man sawing wood and filling a wood box 
and of a woman lifting stove lids and 
cooking over a hot stove. 

The gas or electric stove —Pantomime 
of a woman cooking quickly and com- 
fortably at a gas or electric stove. 


CLOTHING 


Weaving at home.—Pantomime of a 
woman weaving cloth by hand. 

Buying ready-made clothes.—Panto- 
mime of a woman taking children to a 
store and buying clothes for them all. 


TRAVEL 


The covered wagon.—Pantomime of a 
family preparing for a trip of a few 
hundred miles, with provisions for weeks. 

The automobile—Pantomime of a 
family preparing for the same trip, with 
plans for a journey of several hours. 
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HIS is to ‘introduce to you the 

new United States Commis- 

sioner of Education, John W. 

Studebaker. In September he 
left his position as superintendent of 
schools in Des Moines, Iowa, and came 
to Washington, D.C., to be chief of the 
Federal Office of Education, whose work 
is carried on under the Department of 
the Interior. 

How large the task of the Office of 
Education is, may be seen by the state- 
ment that its work involves keeping track 
of an activity which enlists one in every 
four Americans; which operates in 127,- 
000 independent school districts; and 
which uses the services of approximately 
a million teachers. 

After some thirty years’ agitation by 
citizens and by the organization now 
known as the National Education Associ- 
ation, Congress in 1867 established what 
it first called the “Department of Educa- 
tion.” A few years later the agency was 
designated Office of Education, although 
for many years it was known as the Bu- 
reau of Education. 

Congress assigned to the Office of Edu- 
cation the collecting of “such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories, and of diffusing 
such information respecting the organ- 
ization and the management of schools 
and school systems and methods of teach- 
ing as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient school systems, and 
otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.” To provide 
this national service Congress annually 
appropriates approximately $250,000 
from the Federal treasury. 

In 1917 Congress passed a law for the 
promotion of vocational education by 
grants of money matching grants voted 
by states. To oversee this distribution 
Congress set up the Federal Board for 
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OFFICE OF THE LAMP 
7 eS 


WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Eprror-1n-Cuier, U.S. OrFicE or EDUCATION 


Joun W. STUDEBAKER 
UnrTEeD States COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Vocational Education. One year ago the 
Federal Board and the Office of Educa- 


tion were merged. So Mr. Studebaker 
will direct both arms of the Federal serv- 
ice to education. Aiding him are the 
assistant commissioner of education, 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, and the assistant 
commissioner for vocational education, 
Dr. J. C. Wright. Expenses for maintain- 
ing the vocational staff are defrayed from 
vocational educational appropriations. 

What, then, are some of the specific 
tasks of the Office of Education which 
confront Mr. Studebaker? 





MARRIS & EW NG 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


1. Directing a faculty without stu- 
dents, constantly engaged with research 
into educational problems. 

The Office of Education has experts 
continually studying developments in 
such fields as: 

Nursery, kindergarten, and primary 

education 

Elementary education 

Secondary education 

Colleges and professional schools 

School administration 

School finance 

School legislation 

Education of exceptional children 

Rural schools 

Supervision 

School statistics 

Libraries 

Agricultural education 

Adult education 

School buildings 

Negro education 

Commercial education 

Home economics 

Radio and visual education 

Native and minority group education 

Teacher education 

Parent education 

Rehabilitation training 

Health education 

Industrial education 

Vocational guidance 

Foreign education 

2. Conducting what is probably the 
most active question-and-answer service 
about education in the United States. 

The following are gypical questions 
that the Office of Education is called up- 
on to answer: What institutions offer 
scholarships? Where can I get some in- 
formation on health education? How 
does the cost of education in our city 
compare with that in cities of similar 
size? Can you send me a list of films 
that are good for use in schools? 

3. Constituting a center for collect- 
ing, preserving, and disseminating infor- 
mation about education in the United 
States. 

One of the largest libraries exclusive- 
ly devoted to education is that maintained 
by the Office of Education. Through 
numerous publications, printed and 
mimeographed, the Office of Education 
makes available to teachers, school offi- 
cials, citizens, and students the informa- 
tion it has collected. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Nature Observations 
Ella Richard: 


HENEVER some insect, seed, tree, 
flower, leaf, bird, weed,. animal, 
snake, grass, grain, or any other form of 
nature was observed in particular by one 
of my pupils, he wrote his name, the date, 
and the name of the object observed on 
a sheet of typing paper. The sheet was 
tacked to the bulletin board, and every 
child who could do so contributed some- 
thing to the sheet: a drawing of the ob- 
ject, pictures obtained from magazines, 
references gleaned from an encyclopedia, 
or whatever he had found out from 
others about it or had observed himself. 
At the end of the year we had many 
sheets of well-written, illustrated, first- 
hand nature study. 


A Poetry Booklet 
Gladyce Englerth 
INCE children often have a dislike 


for poetry, I arouse their interest by 
the following method, which I find very 
helpful. 

Each pupil brings a picture to illus- 
trate some part of each poem studied. 
He mounts the picture and writes the ap- 
propriate part of the poem below. At 
the end of the term the pupils make 
booklets of their mounted poems. 

This device, besides creating a greater 
interest in poetry, helps to improve the 
children’s writing. The pictures also 
furnish many lessons for art discussion. 


Review in History 
Vivian Jefferson 


INCE history is difficult for the aver- 
age class, I use a one-word review, 
which seems to help my pupils wonder- 
fully. I write names and dates on the 
blackboard for the pupils to look up. 
For instance, if we are finishing our study 
of the causes of the Revolutionary War, 
I use such words as: 
Stamp Act 
Boston Tea Party 


July 4, 1776 
Paul Revere 


George Washington Lafayette 
John Hancock Burgoyne 
Tories Whigs 


Carpenter’s Hall 

In looking up the material, pupils of- 
ten find extra information, which brings 
up new discussions in class. I use this 


method in other subjects also, such as 
geography and hygiene. 


Junior Story-Telling 
Ena V. Woima 


T° AROUSE interest in story-telling, 
I bought an inexpensive book of 
fairy tales, of such stories as “Cinderella,” 
“Red Riding Hood,” and so on. I cut 
out and mounted the pictures and tacked 
them on the wall. The pupils chose a 
picture that interested them; then I read 
the story aloud to them several times. 
The children were assigned the story as 
part of their home work for the next 
week, preparatory to retelling it. 

The children observed the following 
rules when retelling a story: (1) stand 
well, (2) speak to those farthest from 
you, (3) speak distinctly, (4) pronounce 
your words correctly, (5) use expression. 

The child who told each story, or part 
of a story, according to the rules received 
ared star. If a child disregarded one 
rule, he was given a green star; if he dis- 
regarded two rules, a blue star; and so on. 
After all the stories assigned were retold, 
the child having the most red stars won 
a book for a prize. 








To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


) | eincnid are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


+ 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


+ 


Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514— 
§16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


A Thanksgiving Border 
Florence I. Williamson 


A= or two before Thanksgiving 
all the pupils in my grade are given 
a chance to draw their Thanksgiving 
ideas on the blackboard. The class then 
votes for the most appropriate drawing. 
This drawing is used as a border, below 
which is lettered “We Thank Thee For.” 
The children collect pictures of things 
for which they are thankful and paste 
them beneath the lettering. Thus each 
child is made aware of the fact that there 
are many things to be thankful for. 


Writing to Music 
Helen Lee 
[N THE first grade it is difficult for the 


children to keep their arms relaxed 
and to move them along easily when do- 
ing their writing lesson. A phonograph 
has helped somewhat to remedy this fault 
in my grade. Just before the children 
are ready to take their pencils, I play a 
record on the phonograph, choosing one 
which has a steady, easy rhythm. As I 
count 1-2-3-4, 1-2-3-4 to the measures, 
the children’s arms form circles in the air, 
thus loosening the muscles and doing 
away with stiffness. Then we are ready 
for the oval drills in the copy book. 
These exercises improve the children’s 
writing. 


A Spelling Device 
Martin Costibolo 
| hy MY class I found that my pupils 


had much trouble learning the cor- 
rect spelling of some of the words con- 
sidered spelling demons. The following 
device has proved to be most effective in 
checking my pupils’ difficulties in their 
spelling lessons. 

For example, the words afraid, caught, 
handkerchief, friend, and dishes are 
taught. Each of the words is used in a 
sentence. Then the teacher writes the 
sentences on the blackboard, underlining 
the spelling words. A child is called up- 
on to read the first sentence and spell the 
word underlined just after he has fin- 
ished reading. Another child reads the 
next sentence, and so on down the entire 
list. After all the sentences are read by 
the children, the teacher erases the words 
underlined. The children again read the 
sentences, this time writing the words 
in the blank spaces. 
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Interesting Lunch Hours 
Irene Kopeschka 


— in my school the conversation 
often lagged or became petty during 
the noon lunch hour, I suggested that for 
a few minutes each noon we talk about 
some worth-while subject. During our 
conversations, we choose our subject for 
the next day. 

The older pupils do reference work to 
get material. The younger pupils look 
for pictures and read easy stories, so that 
they, too, can contribute something. 

We have learned many interesting and 
unusual things. The children have ac- 
quired a desire for outside reading, and 
often look up material on a subject and 
discuss it during free periods other than 
the lunch hour. 
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Silent Reading Help 
' Josephine Nichols 


egy articles giving points of inter- 
est about each of the forty-eight 
states were found in old numbers of THE 
INstRucTOR, September, 1931, to June, 
1932. The series was entitled “Stories of 
the States.” In order that the articles 
might be of future use to the pupils, I 
cut them out and mounted them on 
bright-colored sheets of construction pa- 
per. The sheets were numbered, and five 
questions were written on the back of 
each sheet. The mounted articles were 
passed out to the children with the in- 
struction:to read them and answer the 
questions that appeared on the back. In 
this form the “Stories” may be filed and 
used for different lessons. 





for November. 


WINDOW DECORATION—FRUIT BASKET 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


A BASKET filled with fruits makes a colorful and attractive window decoration 
Original basket shapes may be worked out, and even the younger 
pupils may decide what fruits they wish to show, and cut them from colored paper. 
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Arithmetic Home Work 
Katherine Buck Tucker 


iy IS not always advisable to assign 
home work to an entire class, yet some 
pupils need it. We have solved the prob- 
lem easily and effectively in our arithme- 
tic class. On Friday each pupil averages 
his marks’ for the week. Those who have 
below 70 per cent are given a home- 
work assignment every night during the 
following week. A chart containing the 
assignments is tacked up in the room, and 
the pupils who finish them check off 
their work each morning. 


A Spelling Review 
Mary Sanders 


JN REVIEWING spelling, I write on 
the blackboard the words that have 
been most often missed. After I have 
done this I let the class suggest words to 
add to the list. After the list is complet- 
ed, I ask a pupil to turn his back to the 
blackboard and spell the words. When he 
spells a word correctly, it is erased. If he 
misses a word, someone takes his place 
and spells until he misses, and so on. This 
continues until all the words are erased. 


Geography Debate 
Sivilla Hegna 
A= finishing the study of South 


America and Africa, we debated on 
the topic, “Resolved, that it is more edu- 
cational to visit South America than Af- 
rica.” ‘This served as an excellent review 
and stimulated a greater interest in these 
two continents. 

The pupils made use of all the refer- 
ence material that they could find both 
at school and at home. We spent three 
days collecting and organizing the mate- 
rial, and used one class period for the de- 
bate. Through this work we found 
many. interesting facts that we would 
not have learned otherwise. 


Book Week Activities 
Godfrey M. Elliott 


HE English classes of my school, both 
teachers and pupils, developed the 
following Book Week activities. 

Book Match.—A class was divided in- 
to two teams. One was supplied with a 
list of authors, while the other had a list 
of titles. As in a spelling bee, one team 
gave the name of an author and asked the 
other team for a title to fit. Then the 
other team gave a title and asked for the 
author. 

Author Identification—A group of 
pictures of well-known authors was 
placed on the bulletin board. The pic- 
tures were numbered. The children were 
asked to identify as many of the authors 
as possible, giving the full name. 
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Teaching the Coins 
Dorothy J. Voorhees 


I HAVE had a hard time to get my first, 
second, and third grades to distin- 
guish between the different coins. I find 
it very helpful to place a dollar’s worth 
of change on my desk and have each child 
come up and point to one of the coins, 
naming it. When all the children have 
named a coin, I ask them what each coin 
is worth. They soon learn to recognize 
the coins. It will also be helpful to tell 
the children that the metals used in mak- 
ing the penny are not worth so much as 
those used in making the nickel, so that it 
takes five pennies to make one nickel. 


A Composition Device 
Irene Primeau 


O STIMULATE interest in compo- 
sition I had my pupils make “Story- 
books.” They collected appealing and 
artistic magazine pictures, which are so 
abundant nowadays. After each child 
had cut out his pictures and pasted them 
neatly in a five-cent copy book, he wrote 
stories about the pictures. 

This device stimulated the initiative 
and imagination of the pupils and attained 
its aim of making composition interest- 
ing. It was also an incentive to the chil- 
dren to put forth their best efforts in 
good sentence construction, writing, 
and correct spelling. 


A Pot of Flowers 
Gladys D. Clement 


_ year my first- and second-grade 
pupils gave their mothers pots of 
growing flower bulbs for Christmas gifts. 
About the first of November each child 
selected the kind of bulbs he wished to 
plant. Then he brought from home a 
flowerpot suitable for planting his bulbs. 
Most of the children chose red hyacinths, 
for they thought these suggested the 
Christmas colors. Each child found a 
small stone to cover the hole in the bot- 
tom of his flowerpot. Heavy soil was put 
in the bottom of the pot, with about an 
inch of sandy soil, and then the bulb was 
planted. It was covered with loose soil. 

The flowerpots were placed in a dark 


corner of the basement, and a committee’ 


saw that the bulbs were kept moist. 
When they were well sprouted, they were 
brought up into the classroom. 

Some of the children planted paper- 
white narcissus bulbs in stones and water. 
They were not planted so early as those 
that were planted in soil. 

The children decorated the flowerpots. 
Many of them were painted, some were 
set in jardinieres made of construction 
paper, and others were covered with col- 
ored crépe paper. 
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Idaho.—I should like to exchange with other 
intermediate teachers ideas for art, health, lan- 
guage, and nature study. All correspondence 
will receive an immediate answer. Address: 
Miss Virginia Trevey, Payette, Idaho. 


Illinois—My pupils in the upper grades 
would like to correspond with any school any- 
where. I teach English in the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades in a junior high school. 
I shall be glad to hear from teachers in junior 
high schools about different methods of teach- 
ing. We will make every effort to answer all 
letters. Address: J. Bryce Sardiga, Buckner 
Public Schools, Buckner, Illinois. 










Illinois. —Grades five, six, seven, and eight of 
the Fisher Grade School wish to exchange letters 
with schools of every state. We promise a reply. 
Address: Mr. Clarence Goodart, Fisher, Illinois. 












lowa.—The teacher and pupils of the rural 
school of Riverton Township, Floyd County, 
containing all grades except the second and sev- 
enth, would like to correspond with pupils of 
other states or foreign countries. Address: Miss 
Gladys M. Butler, Nashua, Iowa. 


Minnesota.—Miss Gladys Anderson and her 
pupils of a rural school would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
teachers and pupils of other schools in any part 
of the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Gladys Anderson, 
District No. 40, Buffalo Lake, Minnesota. 











Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural school 
would like to exchange letters and souvenirs 
with pupils in any part of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. We promise 
a reply. Address: Miss Alice Hesse, Clarkson, 
Nebraska. 












Nebraska.—The pupils of my school, first 
to eighth grades, inclusive, and myself wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and other 
items of interest with any school in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Mildred Spangler, District No. 17, 
Wisner, Nebraska. 


















New Hampshire—My third-, fourth-, and 
fifth-grade pupils and I would like to exchange 
booklets, cards, letters, products, and souvenirs 
with teachers and pupils of other schools. We 
are on the Canadian border, in a district which 
produces maple sugar. We promise to answer 
all letters. Address: Miss Dorothy Duff Hikel, 
West Stewartstown, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey.—The pupils of the eighth grade 
of Neptune City School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, souvenirs, cards, book- 
lets, and other things of interest with any school 
using the English language. We live in central 
New Jersey, near the ocean front. We will ac- 
knowledge all letters and material. Address: 
Mrs. Laura S. Van Note, Neptune City School, 
Bradley Beach, New Jersey. 


Cius ExCHANGE 


Note: In this department THE INstructor publishes notices from teachers 
who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with children in other 
schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, 
that teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowl- 
edge all letters and material received. Notices must be signed by the teachers 

* themselves, and should be sent in early. Notices received during October will ap- 
pear in the January issue. Address them to Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, 








New York.—My pupils, grades one to six, in- 
clusive, and I would like to exchange letters and 
school work with pupils in all the states and 
outlying possessions of the United States. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Gertrude Ripley, Pitcher No. 7, 
Union Valley, New York. Prompt answers are 
assured. 


Ohio.—Miss Lucile Hunter and her pupils, of 
grades one to four, of the Jackville School would 
like to exchange letters, ideas, products, book- 
lets, and so on, with any school using the Eng- 
lish language. Address: Miss Lucile Hunter, 
2 Kern St., Athens, Ohio. 


Oklaboma.—Miss Anna Lee Anderson, Rural 
Route No. 3, Marietta, Oklahoma, and her 
fourth-grade geography class would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, or specimens with pupils 
of other states. Every letter will be answered. 


Pennsylvania.—Miss Ethel Ketter and her 
fourth-grade pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters, school work, products, souvenirs, and pic- 
tures with schools in every state, Canada, the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and Mexico. 
They live in a historic spot near Pittsburgh. All 
letters will be answered. Address: Miss Ethel 
Ketter, Walnut Street School, Clairton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My fifth- and sixth-grade Eng- 
lish classes wish to correspond with pupils of 
other schools. Address: Miss Florence M. Grubb, 
114 Grand St., Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—My third, fourth, and fifth grades 
and I would like to exchange cards, letters, 
and products with pupils in any part of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign lands. 
Address: Miss Effie Mae Casstevens, Burleson, 
Texas. 


Texas.—Mrs. Opal Cole, 401 N. 11th Street, 
McAllen, Texas, and her English classes, grades 
four and five, wish to exchange letters and sou- 
venirs. All letters will be answered. They live 
in an orange-growing district. 


West Virginia——The pupils of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades of Fourth Street School 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in any 
part of the United States, its possessions, and for- 
eign countries. Address: Miss Ethel R. Moore, 
Fourth Street School, Newell, West Virginia. 


West Virginia—My sixth-grade pupils and I 
are eager to exchange letters, products, souvenirs, 
and ideas with other pupils and teachers every- 
where. We live in a coal-mining region. Mail 
should be addressed to Miss Nelle Y. Kane, 
Omar, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin—My pupils, grades one to eight, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with any school using the English 
language.- We will try to.answer all letters, 
Address: Miss Emelia Krans, Enterprise School, 
Prentice, Wisconsin. 
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Read not to contradict and to confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, but to 
weigh and consider.—Bacon. 


Miss Ryan, teacher of physical education. 

Miss Perkins, principal. 

Mrs. Cook, teacher of foods and nutri- 
tion. 

Dr. Barnes, school physician. 

Miss Horton, chairman of library com- 
mittee. 


Miss Ryan: Greetings, Miss Perkins. 
Such an array of books! What an ex- 
travagant person you are to have so many 
all at once! 

Miss Perkins: Oh, they are yours as 
much as mine. These are some of the 
new additions for our Teacher’s Own 
Bookshelf. 

Miss Ryan: So they are. Now that 
you speak of it, I recognize several of the 
titles we considered at the September li- 
brary meeting. They look very interest- 
ing, but how can I find time to read even 
a few of them? How do you find time 
to do so much reading, Miss Perkins? 

Miss Perkins: If you really want to 
know, I'll tell you a secret, a double- 
headed secret, in fact. Not so long ago, 
when bemoaning my lack of time for 
reading, I suddenly said to myself, “Don’t 
deceive yourself; your day contains 
twenty-four hours, the same as everyone 
else’s.” Along with that was a memory 
of the statement: “Fifteen minutes of 
daily reading on any subject will soon 
give you a mastery of it.” Though skep- 
tical, I persuaded myself to admit such 
possibilities and began experimenting 
with my daily schedule. 

During one spring and summer, the 
early morning minutes seemed made for 
reading, but during the next winter, 
evenings proved best. Time out at noon 
or after school never was very satisfying 
except when used for relaxing poetry or 
fanciful prose. Needless to say, I didn’t 
manage the fifteen minutes every day, 


AN INTERVAL 
FOR READING 


MARY L. HAHN 


ForMERLY, TEACHER OF HEALTH EDUCATION, 
MIcHIGAN StaTE NorMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, 
MICHIGAN 


but again it was possible to take a whole 
hour or more. 

As for the other head of the secret, 
that has to do with my reading speed, 
which I began to check last winter when 
we were emphasizing reading ability and 
technique in the lower grades. For in- 
formational reading my word rate is still 
considerably below 250 a minute, but 
even so I’m reading more than formerly. 
However, a much more important fruit 
of good daily reading is the improved 
quality of one’s mental processes. 

Miss Ryan: I shall certainly have to 
try your methods, because Helen Vard 
has persuaded me to study my Irish heri- 
tage. She became interested in her Yu- 
goslavic ancestors when she read Louis 
Adamic’s The Native’s Return, and she 
insists that an Irish study would be too 
interesting to miss. 

Miss Perkins: A Nest of Simple Folk, 
by Sean O’Faolain, should make a read- 
able beginning. The reviews assure us 
that its presentation of rural and urban 





How Do You Read? 


Do you read for thrills, recrea- 
tion, or information? 

Does your reading help to guide 
your work and your living? 

Do you plan your reading? 

Does your reading stimulate 
you to think for yourself? 

Do you read old, time-tested 
books to help you. discriminate 
among the new ones? 

Does a good book lead you to 
hunt for its “relations,” especially 
those written from a different 
point of view? 

Do you take time to read the 
preface? 

Do you share your reading? 


























life in Ireland is interestingly spiced with 
native wit. Later you could have a 
goodly feast of historical and cultural 
literature even on fifteen minutes a day. 

Miss Ryan: The thing that will keep 
me at it, if anything can, is Helen’s sug- 
gestion that several of us compare notes 
on our reading. She has asked two of her 
Swedish friends, a Russian, and a Ger- 
man to form a group. 

Miss Perkins: That sounds as though 
you might go far afield socialistically as 
well as historically and culturally. 

Mrs. Cook: What’s this I hear about 
going “far afield”? 

Miss Perkins: We are going the 
magic-carpet way, through books. 

Mrs. Cook: That must mean that our 
new books have arrived, and I see the evi- 
dence before you. A drippy, chilly eve- 
ning, such as this promises to be, seems 
made for enjoying a good book and for- 
getting one’s troubles. 

Miss Perkins: ‘Then reading for you is 
an escape from the everyday world? 

Mrs. Cook: Under certain circum- 
stances, it is. Occasionally I manage to 
be a critical, evaluating reader. This is 
not always easy. I have to watch my- 
self, I find, to keep from blindly accept- 
ing the viewpoint of an author. 

Miss Horton: What do you plan to 
read this evening, Mrs. Cook? 

Mrs. Cook: : Would anyone object if 
I took this volume, One-Smoke Stories, 
by Mary Austin? [I'll never cease to 
thank you, Miss Perkins, for introducing 
me to her delightful books. Her phil- 
osophy of life has helped me very much. 

Miss Ryan: The dedication of One- 
Smoke Stories to “the tireless hearers of 
all sounds with meaning” is surely in- 
tended for outdoor-minded folk like you, 
Mrs. Cook. It seems to put a compul- 
sion on even such as me to be very still 
and listen. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“Soap 
in Everyday 
Life” was prepared 
for Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company by Miss 
Abby Josephine Spear,B.S., 
former instructor of 
Household Economics, 
Simmons College, 
Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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his Hee Booklet 


from COVER-TO-COVER 


I nteresting and educational 4 ae song to ye 

° when ey re washed... an why. 
story of soap 5 and fe abrics. These and hundreds of other 
Free material includes pic- interesting facts about soaps and 


torial wall-size soap chart... fabrics will delight and instruct your pupils. Pictorial Chart 


* . And make your teaching job easier, too. 
makes teaching easier Illustrates Booklet 


: The sturdy oilcloth map 
Over 60 Suggestions for we'll send you with your 














OUR pupils will enjoy this interesting . booklets, tells the story 
b gaunt “Soap in Everyday Life.” And Class Room P rojects of soaps and fabrics with 
p . ; . : colorful pictures and dia- 
you'll want them to read it, too, because it Each section of the booklet includes a grams. It's printedon both 
ties right in with your classroom work. group of suggested problems and activities Sides and Is large enough 
: : : . to be seen clearly when 
It explains the chemistry of soap in a for your pupils. There are over 60 of them it’s hung from the mould- 
delightful story-book manner. What soap is, and each one correlates a definite subject ing of your blackboard. 
and how it’s made. What actually happens such as history, domestic science, beginners 
when it works its cleaning magic. chemistry, etc. ~ COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. —‘t-11.34 
And it talks about fabrics, too. How wool Don’t you agree that this is valuable Dept. 362, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Please send me, without cost,“Soap in Everyday Life” 
booklets. Also my copy of the Pictorial Soap Chart. 
I understand that I am in no way obligated. 
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JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Juntor-Sentor HicH ScHoor, Rocnester, New York 





A New DIcTIONARY 


FTER spending a few hours with 

the second edition of Webster's 

New International Dictionary, 

I felt moved to write to a teach- 

er I know who, with interest and delight, 

once read the dictionary from cover to 

cover, and tell her that she must begin 
again, for here is a mew dictionary. 

This book has nothing of the warmed- 
over flavor that one expects in revised 
editions; it is a new book from beginning 
to end. Of course it is arranged alpha- 
betically and has the general appearance 
of the previous edition, but from there 
on the resemblance is faint. The type is 
more attractive; the illustrations are 
more beautiful; and the contents infinite- 
ly more comprehensive. 

The century and more since the mak- 
ing of the first Webster’s dictionary 
(1828), has been one of such progress in 
science and invention that dictionaries 
have constantly become larger and more 
comprehensive. This latest one is out- 
standing, both as to size of vocabulary 
and fullness of definition. Small space is 
wasted on words that the editors consider 
“rare or ephemeral,” but there is almost 
encyclopedic treatment for established 
words, such as “electricity” and “ele- 
ment.” Many phrases and usages devel- 
oping from modern science and invention 
are given, as, for example, the “Einstein 
theory” and “go on the air.” The teacher 
of bright and curious little boys will in- 
deed find the new dictionary a very pres- 
ent help. 

There are changes in preferred pro- 
nunciations, and it is an exciting game to 
find which of your favorites or antipa- 
thies are accepted. If you have found 
il/ustrate too mouth-filling, you will be 
glad to see that the thinner #/lustrate is 
now correct. Advertisement is still la- 
beled disparagingly “esp. U. S.” 

The number of titles of books and 
characters from fiction has been greatly 
increased, as well as brought up to date. 
The biographical dictionary, which is 
also comprehensive, indicates, among 
other things, that the editors consider 
actors of the legitimate stage of more last- 
ing importance than “movie stars.” 

Terms explained by pictorial illustra- 
tions number 12,000. The full-page il- 


lustrations are new and beautiful. They 
include types of aircraft, noted examples 
of bridges, common birds (in color), 
gems (in color), and a most remarkable 
color chart giving even such shades and 
tints as fea rose, marigold yellow, and 
yew green. 

The new dictionary gives one the feel- 
ing that language is indeed being built by 
accepted usage; that it is a growing and 
vital thing, adapting itself to new times 
and new mores; and that there will be 
still more to include in the next edition. 

But while the teacher “eats and drinks 
the precious words” of the dictionary, 
and her mind, if not her spirit, “grows 
robust,” what are the children to do? 
Well, there are a number of intriguing 


new books for them. 


A Book For VERY YOUNG READERS 


For the youngest readers, there is 
Robin, by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb, 
a story to delight the child who wishes 
to read a book that looks grown-up. Its 
type, vocabulary, and number of eye- 
fixations to the line, however, have been 
carefully—even _ scientifically—planned 
with the young child in mind. 

The story is built out of perfectly 
possible experiences of children. What 
child lives who does not, at some time, 
wish for “another baby,” for “someone 
to play with”? This is the theme of the 


Books Reviewed 
on This Page 


Webster's New International Diction- 
ary (Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. 
Merriam Co., $20.00 to $35.00). 


Robin, by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.75). 

The Silver Run, by William Heyliger 
(New York: Appleton-Century 
Co., $2.00). 


Invincible Louisa, by Cornelia Meigs 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
$2.00; also, Toronto: McClelland 
& Stewart, $2.25). 
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story. Joy and Nan, two little girls of 
six and seven, are told that they may 
“bring home someone to play with.” 
They find Robin, a two-year-old boy, 
having a nap in his front yard and decide 
to invite him. On their way home, they 
hear news of a lost baby and become 
much concerned, never dreaming that 
Robin is the baby. He is not lost; he is 
with them! While the search for the 
child goes on, the happy adventures of 
the three in swing and sand box are re- 
counted. The story continues through 
twenty-four chapters, and, of course, 
has a happy ending. 

The numerous illustrations represent 
real children in real situations and add 
much of interest, as well as attractive- 
ness, to the book. 


AN ADVENTURE STORY 


The Silver Run, by William Heyliger, 
will hold the interest of older boys. Their 
sisters, too, will be inclined to lay aside 
their less adventurous girls’ books to fol- 
low the fortunes of Larry Marsh in re- 
claiming his cousin’s ruined business. The 


setting is a sardine factory in a fishing’ 


village on the Maine coast. One almost 
feels the icy salt air and smells the fish and 
oil as one reads the story. ' 

Boys who have read High Benton and 
Builders of the Dam will eagerly welcome 
this new story by the same author. 


More asout “LittLE WoMEN” 


For the girl who loves Little Women 
—a book almost universally beloved— 
there is great joy in store in Invincible 
Louisa, by Cornelia Meigs. The heroine 
of it is none other than the author of 
Little Women herself, “battling against 
overwhelming odds for half her life, 
bound never to be conquered, even 
though every circumstance seemed to be 
against them all.” The biography takes 
her through her battles to a happy end- 
ing, when Louisa found “the whole of 
what she wanted from life—just to take 
care of them all.” 

Miss Meigs, herself the author of books 
for children, has presented this biography 
in a charmingly simple style. Children 
will delight in discovering just wherein 
Little Women is, or is not, autobiographi- 
cal. They will also enjoy learning how 
the sequels came into being and where the 
author ceases to be the “heroine.” 

The eighteen illustrations in the book 
—photographs of actual places, people, 
and rooms—help one to visualize Louisa 
May Alcott as a real person who grew 
from child to woman, even as the girl 
who now reads her stories is growing. 
The John Newbery Medal for 1934 was 
justly awarded this book as the “most 
distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children.” 


EprroriAL Nore: Other interesting new books are 
listed in the front columns of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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TEACHERS: To get 3 complete 
sets of these fine pictures (16 pic- 
tures in each set) merely fill in the 


coupon below and send it to us. 


E offer here to all teachers, 48 unusu- 

ally fine pictures of famous North 
American men and women .. . playing card 
size... absolutely free! 


Each picture is a good likeness of such 
men and women as Abraham Lincoln, Molly 
Pitcher, Sitting Bull, Robert E. Peary and 
many others . . . with a quick, important fact 
about each.of these great people. 


We believe that once you see these pictures 
you will want every child in your class to have 
a complete 16-piece set. For we think you 
will agree with us that pictures like these 
are bound to make American history far 
more interesting to all your pupils. 


It is a simple, easy matter for children to 
collect a complete set of these pictures. They 
come on every package of Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes—a delicious cereal that, more than 


_ likely, many of the boys and girls in your 
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16 PICTURES OF 


Famous North 
Americans 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 























class are already enjoying every morning. 

Why not send in the coupon for your set 
of Famous North Americans—today? Don’t 
forget you get 3 complete sets—16 pictures 
to a set... 48 pictures in all! 





Everyone knows how children love to col- 
lect pictures. And the fine pictures of famous 
American men and women on Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes packages are not only great fun 
— and girls, but highly educational as 
well, 














GENERAL FOODS + BATTLE CREEK + MICHIGAN 


Please send me 3 complete series of the 16 Famous 
North Americans that you print on Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes packages. 











City 


Fill in completely— Print name and address. (Offer expires Dec. 31, 1934.) 
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ROUND ™ WORLD 


+$34 


FIRST CLASS 











NEW YORK 
HAVANA 
CRISTOBAL 
BALBOA 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG 
MANILA 
SINGAPORE 
PENANG 
COLOMBO 
BOMBAY 
SUEZ 
PORT SAID 
ALEXANDRIA 
NAPLES 

GENOA 
MARSEILLES 











..-¥OUR SIDETRIP TO PEKING! 


Swiftly, in modern luxury, your Round the World President Liner car- 
ries you to the ancient Middle Flowery Kingdom—China. You're eager 
for your sidetrip to Peking. You're going to do the things you've dreamed 
of .. . wander through the Purple Forbidden Palace . . . see the Empress 
Dowager’s private quarters, the gorgeous halls of state, the historic 
Dragon Throne itself. You’re going to motor to the gold- and green- 
tiled Summer Palace out at Wan-shou-shan . . . and ride by thrilling 
ricksha to the blue-tiled Temple of Heaven, where emperors of the Ming 
were wont to worship five hundred years ago. Of course you'll want to 
browse among the shops in Bronze Street . . . Brass Street . . . Lantern 
Lane ... watch patient hands make cloisonne for you to buy and carry 
home ; « « 


21 Exotic Ports ...14 Countries! 


Peking is only one of countless fascinating sidetrips that are easy to 
make when you circle the globe by President Liner. For you may stop- 
over in any or all of the 21 ports and 14 countries these great liners 
touch. Stopover in Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Bombay, Naples or 
any of the others . . . then resume your voyage on the next or a later 
President Liner. Fit the trip to suit your budget . . . take as long as two 
full years, or only 104 days (85 days if you cross America by train). 

Moreover, you'll travel in luxury, and with interesting people from 
the far corners of the world. Your stateroom will be outside (every one 
is), with real beds. You'll enjoy President Liners’ famed cuisine . . . 
spacious decks and public rooms . . . outdoor swimming pool .. . “talk- 
ies” and dances. 

President Liners sail frequently from New York and the Pacific Coast 
to the Orient via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route, or from Seattle via 
the Short Route, and onward Round the World. Your own travel agent, 
or any of our offices (New York, Boston, Washington, D. C., Toronto, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles) 
will gladly give you full details and help you plan your cruise. Ask also 
about shorter President Liner cruises . . . through the Panama Canal, 
from New York to California (or the reverse) or to the Orient. 


DOLLAR 
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An Interval for Reading 


(Continued from page 64) 


Dr. Barnes (entering): Do I un- 
derstand that the Teacher’s Own 
Bookshelf is to be departmentalized 
this year? 

Miss Perkins: Not exactly that, 
but there is a more or less definite 
grouping under the headings: 

Speakers for American Educa- 
tion 

Speakers on the New Deal 

Viewpoints from across the Sea 

What Price Social Justice? 

Culture for Workers 

Making the selections was a real 
job for the committee. Miss Horton, 
the chairman, would have us consider 
that all books are not vivid and con- 
vincing, nor are many of them free 
from tedious pages, but she assures us 
that each of the books chosen can 
make a real contribution to recrea- 
tion, information, or creative think- 
ing, according to one’s mood or need. 

Mrs. Cook: What about Diego 
Rivera’s Portrait of America? Is it 
as exciting as the publicity he called 
forth at Rockefeller Center? 

Miss Horton: Probably not for 
most people, but it is generously illus- 
trated to give an idea of his indus- 
trial murals in Detroit and New 
York. Also, it is a very readable ac- 
count of Rivera’s sympathetic un- 
derstanding of industrial workers 
and of his urge to help them recog- 
nize the main factors of their strife. 

Dr. Barnes: Who are your “Speak- 
ers for American Education,” and 


- what do they have to say about our 


social problems? 

Miss Perkins: In The Educational 
Frontier, by Kilpatrick, Dewey, 
Bode, and others, we have outstand- 
ing speakers giving some practical 
and stimulating suggestions. 

Mr. Dewey deplores education’s 
neutral, colorless attitude toward the 
vital social issues of to-day, and sug- 
gests that our major need is a great 
emotional drive to free us from con- 
vention and minor confysion. 

Mr. Kilpatrick pleads for a “con- 
tinuing plan” to meet community 
needs and foster community under- 
standing and interests. 

Mr. Bode warns us that as yet 
Americans have not grasped the revo- 
utionary significance of replacing 
“rugged individualism” by group 
planning. 

Miss Horton: The human limita- 
tions that affect a program dedicated 
to “living by enlightened and adven- 
turing reason” are pictured for us 
in Mr. Burgess’ Reminiscences of an 
American Scholar. 

Dr. Barnes: What about the opin- 
ions of other speakers for American 
education—are they opposed or sim- 
ilar? 

Miss Perkins: Most decidedly the 
latter. The American Historical As- 
sociation’s Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations of the Commission (on 
the social studies) makes a coura- 


" geous plea for education’s part in re- 


vitalizing our sick society. 

Miss Ryan: I should like to read 
some of the volumes that suggest the 
thinkings and doings of men like 
Secretary Wallace and Stuart Chase. 

Miss Perkins: Help yourself to 
whatever you'd like. 











Miss Ryan: Thank you. You 
know, when I recall how top-heavy 
the Teacher’s Own Bookshelf used to 
be with mediocre novels and thrilling 
adventure stories, I can scarcely be- 
lieve that the change has occurred in 
two short years. 

Miss Perkins: It didn’t take more 
than a suggestion to the effect that 
people who were always wanting 
thrills were unhealthy either phys- 
ically or emotionally, before the 
Teacher’s Own Bookshelf was serv- 
ing only the best. 

Mrs. Cook: We certainly seem to 
have designs on using most of the 
Bookshelf to-night. Little is left ex- 
cept the What Price Social Justice? 
collection. That will have to wait. 


= 


Speakers for American Educa- 
tion— 

American Historical Association. 
Commission on the Social Studies: 
Conclusions and Recommendations 
of the Commission (Scribner). 

Burgess, John W.: Reminiscences of 
an American Scholar (Columbia 
University Press). 

Forman, H. J.: Our Movie Made 
Children (Macmillan). 

Kilpatrick, W. H.; and others: The 
Educational Frontier (Appleton— 
Century). 


Speakers on the New Deal— 

Chase, Stuart: The Economy of 
Abundance (Macmillan). 

Hoover, Herbert: The Challenge to 
Liberty (Scribner). 

Lindley, Ernest K.: The Roosevelt 
Revolution (Viking). 

MacDonald, William: The Menace of 
Recovery (Macmillan). 

Perkins, Frances: People at Work 
(John Day). 

Wallace, Henry A.: New Frontiers 
(Reynal & Hitchcock). 

——Statesmanship and Religion 
(Round Table Press). 


Viewpoints from across the Sea— 
Adamic, Louis: The Native’s Return 


(Harper). 


. Angell, Sir Norman: From Chaos to 


Control (Appleton—Century). 
Barnes, Joseph, ed.: Empire in the 
East (Doubleday Doran). 
O’Faolain, Sean: A Nest of Simple 
Folk (Viking). 
Williams, Frankwood E.: Russia, 
Youth, and the Present-Day World 
(Farrar & Rinehart). 


What Price Social Justice? — 

Foreman, Clark: The New Interna- 
tionalism (Norton). 

Miller, Herbert A.: The Beginnings 
of To-morrow (Stokes). 

Wells, H. G.: The Shape of Things 
to Come (Macmillan). 


Culture for Workers— 

Austin, Mary: One-Smoke Sfories 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Lumpkin, Grace: To Make My 
Bread (Macaulay). 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civ- 
ilization (Harcourt Brace). 

Nerney, Mary Childs: Thomas A. 
Edison (Smith & Haas). 

Rivera, Diego: Portrait of America 
(Covici Friede). 

Van Doren, Carl C., ed.: Modern 
American Prose (Harcourt Brace). 
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Active Games 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Woodland Guessing.—Divide the 
players into two groups of equal 
numbers, with a captain for each. 
The players scatter and collect wood- 
land objects, such as leaves, pebbles, 
acorns, twigs, ferns, pine needles, and 
the like. After giving the articles to 
their captains, the groups form two 
lines, and stand with their hands be- 
hind them. The captain of each side 
walks back of the opposite line and 
allows each player in turn to touch 
some woodland object in his posses- 
sion. If a player names the object 
correctly he keeps his place; if not, 
he must go over to the other side. 
The guessing goes on simultaneously 
along both lines. The players who 
miss a guess and go over to the other 
side are considered as prisoners. They 
do not guess again. The side having 
the most of its members at the end of 
the guessing is the winner. 

“'m Thankful for.”—The leader 
stands before the rest of the group 
and makes a statement with contra- 
dictory gestures. He might say, “I’m 
thankful for my foot,” pointing to 
his nose. The other players must 
point to the object that the leader 
names. As soon as anyone makes a 
mistake he drops out of the game; if 
a player does not respond quickly, 
he also loses his place. Those re- 
maining longest win the game. An- 
other way to play the game is to have 
the leader exchange places with the 
one making a mistake. 

Flying Dutchman.—All the play- 
ers except two form a ring. The 
two not in the ring join hands and 
run around the circle, keeping hold 
of each other’s hands as they run. 
One of the runners tags any two 
players standing next to each other in 
the ring. The tagged couple must 
join hands and run around on the 
outside of the ring in the opposite 
direction from which the tagging 
couple are going. Each couple runs 
as fast as possible, trying to get into 
the opening left in the ring before 
the other two players can get there. 
The couple which arrives first re- 
mains in the ring, while the other 
two become taggers. 

Hound and Rabbit.—The players 
stand around in groups of three’s. 
Each group makes a hollow tree by 
placing their hands upon each other’s 
shoulders. One player takes his place 
in each of the hollow trees, and thus 
becomes a rabbit. There must also 
be a rabbit who has no hollow tree, 
and a hound to do the chasing. The 
game begins by the hound’s trying to 
catch the rabbit who has no tree. 
The rabbit can gain safety by run- 
ning into any of the other trees. As 
soon as he enters a hollow tree, the 
rabbit that is there must run out. 
The hound then pursues him. If the 
hound catches a rabbit, the hound 
and the rabbit exchange places, and 
the game continues. 
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Wait Until You Get | 


The Doctor and Hospital 





le we 


Bills et 


It’s bad enough to have the physical discomfort of accident or sickness, but when to that is added 
the torture of financial worry, the burden is indeed a heavy one. Usual bills, plus those of the Doc- 
tor, Nurse and Hospital, pile up like “a mountain of debt.” But if you are enrolled in the T. C. U. 
financial help comes quickly. Thousands of grateful teachers will tell you that one is “not half so 


sick when under the T. C. U. Umbrella.” 


Every Year Bad Luck 
Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers! 


That’s a frightful risk for any teacher to face alone. You really 
can’t afford to do it. Even when you are well, it is worth so much 
to know that you are protected. But it is when sickness, accident or 
quarantine brings “rainy days” that your membership in T. C. U. 
is priceless. Read what this nationwide organization of Teachers 
for Teachers has meant to others in times of need. 


Beatrice Leland, Paterson, N. J., writes: “I have been under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella for seventeen years. It is a great comfort in 
emergency to know one can turn to this friend for shelter, any- 
time, anywhere.” 


Nora E. Hackley, Warrensburg, Mo., writes: “Since this was the 
first time I had ever been where I could not go on with my work I 
began to worry how I would get my bills paid. The doctor 
reminded me if I did not quit worrying my wound would never 
heal. Then I remembered that I had a policy with the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters. I wrote them and within a few days there 
came a letter with my check.” 


BE SAFE-- 
Get under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


If you are unprepared to meet the crisis which 
statistics show will surely come this year to one 
out of any group of five teachers, it will be because 
you failed to act promptly in your own interests. 
Don’t let thoughtlessness or delay defeat your good 
intentions. Even a day or a week of procrastina- 
tion may cause you distressing worries and regrets. 
Why not act now? 


Send the Coupon Today 


For your convenience a coupon is provided at the right. Fill in 
your name and address now—a pencil will do—and mail promptly 
to T. C. U. for full details. This places you under no obligation 
whatever—but it will bring you by return mail all the facts about 
this great organization which for 35 years has been extending the 
helping hand to members in time of need. Send the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
857 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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to meet 
yourneed 


All these Benefits 
are yours 


$50 a Month when you are totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness. 

$50 a Month when you are totally dic- 
abled by accidental injuries (including 
automobile accidents). 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined 
and your salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits 
for two months when you are confined to 
an established hospital. 

$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities 
are increased 10 per cent for each consec- 
utive annual renewal of the policy for not 
to exceed five years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or steam- 
boat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other ben- 
efits after your policy has been maintained 
in force for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 








Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 857 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 


Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet 
testimonials. 


Name.. 


Address___ : oaul 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


of 











How a Bully Was 


Reformed 
(Continued from page 15) 


Whenever possible, I called on him 
to help me. I tried always to be con- 
siderate of his feelings and I never, 
even when he had spells of backslid- 
ing, as he now and then did, com- 
pared him unfavorably with the 
other children. 

Mike did not become a shining 
light as a student, but he did im- 
prove. At the end of the year he 
said, “I’ve studied harder for you 
than for any teacher I ever had. Of 
course,” he added hastily, “that’s not 
saying much.” 

As Mike grew fond of me because 
he felt he was being helpful to me, 
so I grew very fond of Mike because 
I felt that I was doing something for 
him. It was a rule which worked 
both ways. I consider that my ex- 
periment was successful, much more 


so than I had dared hope. 


“Shoeing the Bay 
Mare’ —Sir Edwin 
Landseer 


(Continued from page 17) 


he entered the Academy. Possessing 
a charming appearance and a most 
lovabie disposition, he won the hearts 
of everyone. 

When he opened his studio and 
home, it became a popular gathering 
place for those who wanted the por- 
traits of their pet animals painted. 
Famous people of the day were his 
guests. Among his greatest admirers 
were Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, whom he taught the art of 
etching. In 1850, Queen Victoria 
gave him the honor of knighthood. 
Though a man exceedingly popular, 
he was very sensitive, and in later 
years. his life was saddened by the 
belief that he was being slighted by 
Queen Victoria. At his death, in 
1873, he was deeply mourned both 
in England and America. 

Landseer’s popularity lay mainly 
in his portrayal of dogs. He had a 
clever technique with his brush and 
a dramatic conception in his compo- 
sition. He achieved a remarkable 
skill in rendering textures. There 
are those who feel Landseer failed in 
being a truly great artist just be- 
cause he depended too often upon his 
skill in surface finish. He appealed 
to the sentiment rather than to the 
ideality of his audience, is Whistler’s 
criticism. Still, to the world of art 
he has given pictures which will live 
because of their simple naturalness 
and the message that they carry. 

Famous among his works are: 

“Spaniels of King Charles’ Breed.” 
“Suspense.” 

“The Twa Dogs.” 

“The Connoisseurs.” 

“The Old  Shepherd’s 


Mourner.” 


Chief 


“A Distinguished Member of the 


Humane Society.” 
“A Jack in Office.” 
“Saved.” 
“Dignity and Impudence.” 
“The Monarch of the Glen.” 


| .."The fat seems to have melted away”... 
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+ writes Miss Healy. 
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"The massage - like 

did it...the fat 
seemed to have melted 
away.” 


REDUCE AND HIPS 
? a = a 


so a you a 















I REDUCED MY HIPS 9 INCHES,” 
..writes Miss Healy... “I reduced from 43 
inches to 3414 inches”...writes Miss Brian... 
“Massages like magic”...writes Miss Carroll 


writes Mrs. MecSorley. 
@ We want you to try the Perfolastic 
Girdle and Uplift Brassiere. Test them for 
yourself for 10 days absolutely FREE. 
Then, if without diet, drugs or exercise, 
you have not reduced at least 3 inches 
around waist and hips, they will cost you 
nothing. 


Reduce Quickly, Easily, and Safely! 


@ The massage-like action of these fa- 
mous Perfolastic Reducing garments takes 
the place of months of tiring exercises and 
dieting. Worn next to the body with per- 
fect safety, the Perfolastic gently massages 
away the surplus fat with every movement, 
stimulating the body once more into ener- 
getic health, 


Don't Wait Any Longer... Act Today! 


@ You can prove to yourself quickly and 
definitely whether or not this very efficient 
girdle and brassiere will reduce you. You 
do not need to risk one penny ...try them 
for 10 days...then send them back if you 
are not completely astonished at the won- 
derful results. 


PERFOLASTIC, Inc. 
Dept. 8911 41 EAST 42nd ST., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOKLET describing and illustrat - 
ing the new Perfolastic Girdle and Brassiere, also cumgie of 


orated pyaer and particulars of your 10-DAY 
RIAL OFFER. 


Name 


Addr 








City State 











Use Coupon or Send Name and Address on Penny Post Card 
(ESE OE NT A I SH 


A Poetry Hour 
(Continued from page 27) 


yacK—TIll tell you Stevenson’s 
poem about a little boy who liked 
to play that his bed was a boat. It 
is called, “My Bed Is a Boat.” (Jack 
repeats the poem.) 


ToM—Now, Mary, you say a 


MARY—I like “Young Night 
Thought.” It tells just what I do 
when I go to sleep. (Mary repeats 
poem.) 

BETTY—Tom, you have not had 
your turn yet. 

tToM—TI like “The Land of Story- 
Books.” It tells about a boy who 
played all by himself the stories that 
he had read in books. (Repeats the 
poem.) 

MARY—AIl the poems were about 
evening or bedtime. I think they 
were all good. 

jacK—lI’m going to learn every 
one of the poems that we've said 
to-night. 

BETTY—They were all poems from 
Stevenson’s book called A Child’s 
Garden of Verses. 

RUTH—lI have a copy of A Child’s 
Garden of Verses. Mother gave it 
to me for my birthday. I like it the 
best of all my poem books. 

ToM—lI’m going to ask my moth- 
er to get the book for me. I'd like 
to read all the poems. 

MARY (pointing to the clock on 
the table)—See, it is nearly eight 
o'clock. Our mothers will be call- 
ing us, for that is our bedtime. I'll 


' see if I can get a good-night song on 


the radio. That would make a nice 
end to our poetry hour. (Mary turns 
dial. A lullaby or good-night song 
is heard. Singing done by a child 
or group of children not seen by the 
audience. At the close of the song 
Mary turns off the radio. Children 
rise and say good-night to one an- 
other. Boys leave stage at one side, 
girls at the other. Mary, who is the 
last to go, turns off the light.) 


A Movie Story of the 
Grape Industry 


(Continued from page 53) 


week, fifty minutes at a time. It 
took about four weeks to complete 
the work. 

When the pictures were finished, 
the pupils decided to put them to- 
gether in the form of a movie. The 
order was discussed, and each picture 
was numbered and lettered. The 
lettering was done with the help of 
squared paper, and the finished title 
pasted below the picture. After that 
the paintings were arranged in order 
in a long strip, and each end was 
fastened to a roller so that the strip 
could be shown like a movie film. 

The pupils invited some of the 
other grades to see their movie show. 
Each child told the story of his pic- 
ture, and in so doing experienced 
worth-while enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion. 

In addition to the illustrations re- 
produced here the movie included 
scenes showing planting the vineyard, 
tying the grapes, the factory, and 
pressing the grapes. 








, Typical Indian Coffee Picker, Mexico 


Take Your 
Class Through 
Coffeeland 


> It’s a fascinating trip, full of folk- 
It takes 
you through all of the coffee grow- 


lore and interesting fact. 


ing countries of North America. 
Your classes will thoroughly en- 
joy it. 

Best of all, this trip can be taken 
while sitting in your own classroom, 
for it is contained in a newly pre- 
highly illustrated 
with pictures and maps, which will 


pared booklet, 


be sent to you free upon request. 











|_| The Coffee Growing Cowxtries of North 
America—lIllustrated booklet written as 
(Enough 


copies for classroom reference use.) 


a trip through these countries. 


| a 


Story of Coffee (revised)—lIllustrated 
booklet telling history, growing and 
market. (Enough 
copies for classroom reference use.) 


preparation for 


| Coffee Exhibit. 
berries to roasted bean; compact,’ easy 
(One to a teacher.) 


Samples of coffee from 
to store. 


The other coffee mate- 


rial described above eo eP +) 
is also for your class- 
room ‘use and is also jgg@(Vl3-1e. ti 


free. MEDICAL 

Just fill in the cou- \ 
pon and check the 
material you wish sent 
to you. 
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230 Park Ave., New York City 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


First-Grade Arithmetic—II 


(Continued from page 22) 


for instant recognition. Write the 
combination on the blackboard in 
both forms. Then erase the second 
addend in each and call upon some- 
one to replace it. 

Now put on the blackboard sev- 
eral combinations that the children 
have learned and intersperse among 
them the new combination. After 
these have been worked, erase the 
second addend in each one and have 
it replaced. When there is doubt 
say, for example, “1 and how many 
are 6?” “3 and how many are 5?” 
When you begin subtraction, you 
will have little trouble if you faith- 
fully follow this method. 

The combinations can very profit- 
ably be used for seatwork. It would 
be a waste of time, energy, and pa- 
per to have them written over and 
over again, but when a combination 
is first given the children may well 
write it two or three times. Teach 
the children proper spacing in this 
work. Insist upon units and tens 
being properly placed. 


DriLL AND EXERCISES 


Much drill is necessary if the chil- 
dren are to acquire accuracy and a 
reasonable degree of speed, but let 
this drill be conducted in an intelli- 
gent manner. Notice which combi- 
nations are most difficult, and which 
children fail to give correct answers. 
Repeatedly return to these cards, 
calling again and again upon the 
children who have failed. In your 
zeal for these weaker ones, however, 
do not forget the stronger ones. 
They, too, must be frequently called 
upon, because many repetitions are 
necessary to make a permanent im- 
pression and these pupils will grow 
inattentive if not called upon. 

Counting to obtain the required 
answer should be guarded against 
from the first. You will probably 
have no trouble with the beginners 
in this respect, but if you have re- 
peaters in your class they are very 
likely to be guilty of this fault. The 
best preventive is to require fairly 
rapid responses. 

When several combinations have 
been learned, a number race adds in- 
terest and variety to the work. Di- 
vide the blackboard into sections, and 
write the same combinations in each 
section, but preferably not in the 
same order. Sides may be chosen as 
in a spelling match, and the names 
written by the teacher on the black- 
board, or the child who gets every 
answer may choose his successor, 
while the teacher appoints a loser’s 
successor. 

This is a group contest, not an in- 
dividual contest. Appoint a score- 
keeper. Give two points if every 
answer is correct. Give nothing if 
there is even one mistake. This 
method of scoring is easily under- 
stood by the children. _Later, five 
points may be allowed the side that 
finishes first with every answer cor- 
rect. Speed is thus encouraged. The 
children are alert to detect mistakes 
and should make the corrections. To 
obviate any chance of dispute, do not 
have the wrong number erased, but 
have a circle drawn around it and 
the correct answer written below. 





Writing the examples on the black- 
board has serious drawbacks. Some 
children, perhaps unconsciously, 
memorize the answers; also the an- 
swers are not always well erased. 
However, to write the combinations 
in a different order after each trial 
consumes valuable time. The fol- 
lowing system has been found quite 
satisfactory: Take pieces of news- 
print or other cheap paper about 12 
by 5 inches. Fold the pieces through 
the middle crosswise. With the fold 
at the top, write a combination on 
each one of these. Make two sets of 
similar combinations. Cut the lower 
corners off one set in order that you 
may easily keep the sets separate. 
Stretch a stout cord across the black- 
board and hang the papers by the 
fold across the cord. The child 
writes the answer below the paper. 
When his work is finished and cor- 
rections made, if any, the answers 
are erased, and the papers quickly 
moved to new positions ready for the 
next child. 

Many teachers very successfully 
teach each subtraction fact along 
with the corresponding addition fact, 
but with this method the weaker pu- 
pils may become hopelessly confused 
in signs and in the real meaning of 
the two operations. One thing at a 
time and that one thing well learned 
is a pretty good rule for the first 
grade. Meanwhile, some idea of sub- 
traction is developing incidentally. 
By the time that the addition combi- 
nations have been learned, the chil- 
dren have developed in reasoning 
power through solving problems and 
other number work, and subtraction, 
if skillfully presented, will not be 
difficult. 

If you have not taught the child 
to take away one by counting back- 
ward, start from 10 and teach this 
as his first subtraction lesson. Do 
not as yet give the reverse of these 
subtraction facts. It is more difh- 
cult for the child to learn six less five 
is one, than six less one is five. Drill 
with the cards, taking two or three 
at a time. Encourage the making of 
oral problems. 

When sufficient skill has been at- 
tained, write the combinations across 
the blackboard, and call upon differ- 
ent children to write the answer of 
each one. Then have one or more of 
the children read them; as: . “Eight 
less one are seven because seven and 
one are eight.” After a few such 
lessons the children will be able to 
give the “because” fact from a card, 
but do not have a card read. That 
procedure would tend to slow up the 
children’s thinking. As in addition, 
you want instant recognition. Sub- 
tract two from each number in the 
same way. When you have taught 
to five, inclusive, you will discover 
that the remaining facts are quickly 
learned, since the children have been 
absorbing them incidentally. 

Do not fail to include lessons hav- 
ing naught as subtrahend and re- 
mainder. A first-grade teacher must 
not take anything for granted. 

Subtraction races similar to the 
addition races are very helpful in en- 
couraging accuracy, speed, and con- 
centration. 
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Because the gentle sides are 
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Lilustrations anu text copr. 1934, Kotex Co, 


oe 9% : 
83 © of my mail Says... 
WONDERSOFT KOTEX 
ends chafing entirely!” 


Mary Pauline Callender dis- 
cusses personal letters about 
women’s oldest problem ... 


ATURALLY, women only want to dis- 

cuss such an intimate thing as sanitary 
napkins with another woman. There are 
so many little difficulties that arise when 
one uses the wrong pad. Chafing, pulling, 
roping—to name just a few. 


A milliner, who sits at her work all day, 


- writes to tell me that Wondersoft Kotex has 


relieved her entirely of the chafing that 
used to make her “perfectly miserable.” 
That’s because Wondersoft Kotex is filmed 
in tender cotton at the sides, where the pad 
touches. The surface is free to take up 
moisture, yet every minute Kotex is worn 
it is gentle and easy. 


No roping or twisting 


A housewife, on her feet from morning 
till night, says pads always used to rope 
and pull and twist, but “Wondersoft seems 
to adjust itself perfectly to the body.” And 
you can wear Kotex on either side—which 
is a comfort, isn’t it? 

Mary K. writes me: “The best 
about Wondersoft is that the sides are al- 


ways dry and the next best I like those 


smooth, flat ends. 


One can wear any sort 


of dress and not feel a trace of self-con- 


sciousness.” 


Yes, Mary K., this new Kotex 


gives greater security against soiled lin- 
gerie, too. 


Wondersoft Kotex. 


Notice what some of the users say about 
Then, try it yourself 


and I am sure you will agree with them. 









Ralina Cito tar 


Author of “Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday” 


FREE TO WOMEN! 


Intimate health fects revealed in a | 
book that explodes old supersti- | 
tions; it’s calied “Heaith Facts on 
Menstruation.” If you want a FREE | 
copy, send the coupon below. | 
Do you wonder: “How shal! f tell my daughter?” 
For all mothers and gration, Free copies of | 
**Marijorie May's Twelfth Birthday,” an under- 
standable book that the child, herself, may read. | 
Korex Company, Room 2157-B, 
180 N. MICHIGAN Ave., CHicAco, ILL. | 
I want “Health Facts on Menstruation” = 0 | 
I want “Marjorie May's Twelfth Birthday.” O ! 
Signature | 
| 














A Leisure-Time 


Experiment 
(Continued from page 15) 


highest number of entrants and two 
dollars to the room having the second 
highest number. Blue ribbons were 
given to individuals as first prizes 
and red ribbons for second prizes. 

Many toy animals were exhibited 
as part of the woodwork group, for 
it seemed that all grades were much 
interested in making rabbits, dogs, 
bears, elephants, horses, and so on, 
and mounting them on wheels or 
making them into toys. Two yellow 
ducks were hitched to a truck. One 
set of toy playground equipment 
merits mention. It consisted of a set 
of swings, a slide, a maypole, and a 
seesaw, made by a fifth-grade boy. 
Other articles entered in the wood- 
work section were wheelbarrows, doll 
furniture, cradles, footstools, air- 
planes, magazine racks, hat racks, 
bird houses, and garden markers. 

In the sewing exhibit were in- 
cluded towels, bibs, slips, aprons, and 
dolls’ clothes. The literary exhibit 
contained notebooks with original 
poems, illustrated poems, current- 
event scrapbooks with illustrations, 
and stories of historical and geo- 
graphical events. The needlecraft 
exhibit was large; pillows of all 
descriptions, doilies, dresser scarfs, 
pillow slips, napkin rings, edgings, 
purses, buffet sets, and embroidered 
spreads for baby beds were shown. 
Stamps, coins, minerals, grains, and 
butterflies made up the collection 
group. 

The evening program, to which 
the parents were invited, consisted of 
numbers which had been used in the 
regular school club work. The 
Courtesy Club presented a playlet 
which dramatized telephone conver- 
sations, ways to introduce and seat 
people, what to say to the hostess 
after a party, and so on. The toy 
orchestra played several selections. 
The Picture Study Club presented 
children posing to illustrate “Age of 
Innocence,” “A Boy with a Rabbit,” 
and “The Torn Hat,” while a child 
told the story of each picture. The 
Harmonica Club played, and the 
Drama Club presented Hansel and 
Gretel and The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin. The Folk Dancing Club gave 
several dances, and the Sewing Club 
had a style show, displaying correct 
dresses for sport, lounging, evening, 
and business wear. 

The pupils’ whole-hearted partici- 
pation and the interest shown by 
the parents in the exhibit and the 
program convinced the school that 
the undertaking was worth while. 
Parents seemed to realize that simple 
materials, plus direction in using 
them, had helped to enlarge the chil- 
dren’s interests and activities. Many 
latent abilities were discovered and 
much initiative awakened as the 
children were given a choice of ex- 
pressing themselves through these 
constructive channels. Truly, we 
teachers might have said with Eleanor 
Troxell that our materials were the 
potential possibilities of children and 
our purposes the building of charac- 
ter and guidance in living the good 
life. 
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SALMON.... 





NEW 
CLASSROOM 
MATERIAL 


_.. free 


>A brand new booklet has just 
come from the printer... all about 
the leaping salmon—born far in- 
land in shallow, fresh water pools 
--traveling hundreds, even thou- 
sands of miles to sea—only to return 
another year—fighting back those 
weary miles against the current of 
the stream until the same shallow 
pools are reached—there to deposit 
eggs and die. 

A story rich in legend, fascina- 


ting in fact. 


This booklet is high- 
ly illustrated, with 
pictures and maps, 
makes ideal classroom 
material and is entire- 
ly free. Fill in the 
coupon below and 
mail it to us. 


AMERICAN = 
MEDICAL | 


\ ASSN. 





Please send me THE STORY OF SALMON 
(enough copies for classroom reference 
use). 


Fe nccisicnsiiseiionaianii 
ee 
Subject -Grade 
Number of Pupils. 
ET 


Home Economics Dept. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Ave., New York City 





Dramatizing a Fairy 
Story 


(Continued from page 27) 


PRINCE (running to couch)—Ah, 
at last I have found her. This must 
be the Sleeping Beauty. (While 
speaking, he stands behind the 
couch.) How I wish she would sud- 
denly wake up. (He touches ber 
hand.) 

PRINCEss (Opening her eyes and 
sitting up, stares at Prince) —Who 
are you? 

PRINCE—I am a prince from a 
distant country. 

PRINCESS (stands up and begins 
walking around )—Everything seems 
so strange! Look at the cobwebs! 
(Points to them.) 

PRINCE (smiling) — Everything 
should seem strange, because you 
have slept for one hundred years. 

PRINCESS (im great astonishment ) 
—One hundred years! 

PRINCE—Yes, a wicked fairy put 
that spell upon you. 

PRINCESS—What happened to my 
father and mother and all the rest? 

PRINCE—They were put to sleep 
when you were, but now the spell is 
breken and they are awake, too. 
Can’t you hear them moving about? 
(Noises heard off stage.) 

PRINCESS (standing before Prince) 
—Dear Prince, you have brought us 
all back to life again. How shall we 
ever thank you? 

PRINCE—You need not thank me. 
1 am only too happy that I have 


found you, lovely Princess. 


(Call from off stage, “Princess, 
Princess.” ) 

PRINCESS (taking Prince’s hand, 
drawing him toward door)—They 
are calling me. Come, I will take 
you to my father and mother. (They 


skip gaily off stage.) 


The Founding of 
Plymouth 


(Continued from page 58) 


ScENE VI—LIFE IN THE COLONY 


SETTING: Interior of dwelling. A 
fireplace with kettle and crane, where 
a woman is cooking. Clusters of 
corn, herbs, red peppers, onions, and 
dried apples hang on the wall. Ona 
shelf are crocks and jars. Above 
the fireplace is a musket. Rough 
chairs and stools are about the room. 
On one of these a boy sits. At cen- 
ter stage is a round table at which a 
Pilgrim sits reading his Bible. At 
right, a mother rocks a cradle and 
knits. A girl, at left, spins. 

Reader reads the first six lines of 
Part VIII. 


EPILOGUE 


[Lines quoted are from “The Pil- 
grim Fathers,” by J. B. O’Reilly.] 
SETTING: At center stage back is 
a replica of Plymouth Rock. A Pil- 
grim stands at each side. 
READER— 
“Here, on this rock, and on this 
sterile soil, 
Began the kingdom, not of 
kings, but men; 
Began the making of the world 
again.” 
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FREE 


Health and 
Nature Study 
Charts and Leaflets 















4 5™ 6™ GRADES 
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ORANGES*° LEMONS 
dhiial 
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rat: 


Two 22 x 18 inch wall 
charts each accompanied 
by 20 explanatory leaflets. 


Prepared in Manner 


Recommended by 
Modern Educators 


NE OF THESE colored Wall 

Charts and its accompanying 
reading lessons tells the interesting 
story of how oranges and lemons are 
grown, picked, packed and shipped 
to market. It is suited for Nature 
Study and Geography classes. 


The other set tells of the progress- 
ing knowledge of the health values 
of citrus fruits from early Chinese 
lore to modern scientific study. It 
is useful in Health Education. 


The leaflets have suggestions for 
“things to do”—projects for children 
to follow after the lesson. 


Our supply of educational ma- 
terials is usually exhausted early in 
the school year, so send your order 
at once. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES e LEMONS 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Cauirornta Frurr Growers Excaance 
Drv. 311-E Box 530, StationC 


Please send me the two Wall Charts each 
with 20 leaflets. 
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An Assembly Program 


(Continued from page 25) 


potters, porcelain playthings (small 
figures of animals and people such 
as are now described as “Staffordshire 
ornaments”). 

France—dolls of delicate work- 
manship, walking and talking dolls, 
toy houses exquisitely fashioned. 

Switzerland—music boxes, wooden 
toys. 

Spain and Italy—whistles. 

Egypt, Greece, Rome—toys of 
baked clay. 


4. Recitation: “Playmates,” Third 
Grade. 


To be recited in unison by the en- 
tire group, or by five children, each 
reciting one stanza. 

Flags of many lands form a back- 
ground. These flags may be made 
by the children in classroom work. 


In Holland and in Germany, 
In Egypt and Shanghai, 

The children love to laugh and play 
The same as you and I. 


They do not like to go to bed, 
Or put their toys away, 

Or stay at home to play indoors 
Upon a rainy day. 


In England and in far Japan, 
In Spain and Russia too, 

The children go to school each day 
As you and I must do. 


They go to parties, I am sure, 
Upon a holiday, 

And think it fun to win at games, 
When they go out to play. 


And though they live too far away 
To come and play, you see, 

They are as friendly playmates, still, 
As any child could be. 


§. Exercise: “November Thought,” 
Second Grade. 


The sentence below is formed on 
a large display board before the au- 
dience. The letters making up the 
words, which have been made by the 
children during classroom work, are 
pasted upon the board one by one, by 
children selected from the group. 
Each word is spelled by the group as 
it is completed, and the finished quo- 
tation is read in unison by the group 





taking part in the exercise, and then 
by the entire school: 

Earth’s dear children, great and 

small, 

Are forever brothers all. 

6. Song: “Armistice Day,” All. 

An attractive accompaniment for 
this song may be produced by the in- 
troduction of the bell-like tones of 
small xylophone-type toy musical 
instruments available in ten-cent 
stores. A group of these instru- 
ments, struck at points in the song 
where the pitch of the instruments 
permits, will give an interesting ef- 
fect of the chiming of bells. This 
adds greatly to the color of the piece. 
If it is not possible to procure these 
instruments, toy bells will serve. Or, 
triangles such as are played in 
rhythm bands may be simulated by 
striking a piece of metal with an or- 
dinary nail. 


CosTUMES FoR RECITATION, “MILK” 

(See the illustration, page 25.) 

Japan.—Kimono, with wide sash 
tied around waist. Make shees of 
cardboard ovals with blocks of wood 
nailed a little from each end. At 
either end sew red tape to each side 
of cardboard, so that the tape in 
front comes between the first and 
second toes. Have the tape at the 
end loose, so that it will fasten over 
the ankle. 

Russia.—Loose garment tied tight - 
ly around waist, with several gar- 
ments underneath, so that child 
seems to be wearing many clothes. 
High boots and a black astrakhan 
(or imitation) hat complete the cos- 
tume. A muff may be used for 
a hat, or a regular fur cap will 
serve. 

Spain.—White waist with full el- 
bow sleeves, dark figured skirt with 
ruffles, ruffled apron, fringed shaw] 
tied in the back, flower in hair, and 
earrings. 

France.—Black apron, with belt 
around waist; visored cap; long 
straight trousers; short black socks; 
sabots, or black shoes; books in strap 
over shoulder. 





A Peace Project 


(Continued from page 45) 


A number of songs of foreign 
countries were located in the reg- 
ular music readers and the national 
characteristics as reflected in music 
and rhythm were noted. 

Masterpieces in music were stud- 
ied in music appreciation classes 
and our debt to other countries 
for the best that we have in music 
was stressed. 

F. Library. 

Books and posters dealing with 
peace and friendship were exhib- 
ited in the library. 

A large authors’ map was made 
by the children. They listed their 
favorite books, made tiny symbols 
representing a leading character, 
place, or event of each book, and 
placed them on the map to show 
where the author lived and where 
the scene was laid. The children 
enjoyed reading of other lands. 


| 





Book reviews and reports were 
given on a few of the most out- 
standing books read, as Hans 
Brinker, Tom Brown’s School 
Days, and Heidi. 

G. Auditorium. 

Reports were made regularly re- 

garding the work of the various 


departments. Individuals reported - 


on peace subjects, such as the 
Nobel Peace Prize and People Who 
Have Won It, and the World 
Court. 

World friendship ideals for boys 
and girls were analyzed. Means 
of settling quarrels and differences 
between individuals and nations 
were discussed. Slides illustrating 
the places being visited in the geog- 
raphy classes were frequently 
shown. Ideas gained from reading 
of other countries were discussed. 

(Continued on page 79) 


| 
| 
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SEND NOW for these 


fascinating cut-outs... 










and 


PILGRIM VILLAGE 


The most popular Thanksgiving seat work ever 
published—used by thousands of schools with 
universal approval. 
educational project for sand table, history 
teaching or story illustration: 


An attractive, impressive, 


8306 Puritan men and women, Indians, 
log cabins, children and animals, the good 
ship “Mayflower,” trees and plants—in out- 
line on heavy cardboard to be cut, colored 
constructed 
When all the objects are completed a Pil- 
grim village is formed, with authentic 
details of costume and environment. A 
splendid Thanksgiving group project, ideal 
for sand table use or for visualization of 
the story of the Pilgrims. 
lines on cardboard with color suggestion 
sheet and detailed instruction, in portfolio, 


sla al seal $0.60 postpaid. 


into standup figures. 


8 sheets of out- 





Fascinating color and construction work in making these 


WINTER 
BIRDS 


Outline designs of ten of the most col- 
orful common birds of winter, to be 
colored, cut out and sewed or pasted 
into realistic models. The complete 
birds, life size, make a beautiful dec- 
oration when hung in the classroom, 
and provide valuable Nature study 
material as well as color and con- 
struction work. 


oe $0.30 postpaid. 








OLDE JAMESTOWNE 


A set of cut-outs showing historic Jamestown, first 
American settlement, as it was in 1607. The old fort 
and block house, the ships that brought the settlers 
from England, Indians, pioneer men, women and 
children in the picturesque dress of the time—and 
many other subjects are included in eight large sheets 
of designs. 


No. 8366—Price.......................... $0.60 postpaid. 











= 


OLDE JAMES TOWNE 
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SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363—Contains 8 sheets of designs 
printed on good card stock, size 
x 17, including 
church, the sleigh with reindeer, 
the glorious Christmas tree, the 
snow-laden hemlocks, happy chil- 
dren and their toys, the village 
houses and all the incidentals to 
create the atmosphere of Merry 


the village 


Xmas. Put up in strong portfolio 
with sheet of directions. Size 
11% x 18. 


Price, each......$0.60 postpaid. 
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MAIL THE COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Enclosed find 
Pilgrim Village 
Winter Birds 
Olde Jamestowne 


Santa Claus Cut-Outs 
Name... 


Address 


. Send the following portfolios: 








[} Check here 
for SPECIAL 
COMBINATION 
for $2.00 postpaid 





















Give Genuine Diamond —~ 
TE AGHERS or Wrist Watch this Christmas 
It’s so easy the Royal way! 


Just send $1.00 with order. Selection comes for 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

—no C. 0. D. to pay on arrival. Your position as a 
teacher is sufficient recommendation although a few 
personal facts will be helpful, such as age, present 
connection, and, if possible, one or two business ref- 
erences. We mcke no direct inquiries—All dealings 
cre strictly confidential. After examination toke 
10 FULL MONTHS TO PAY baiance. No interest 
no red tape—no delay. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Written GOLD BOND GUARANTEE with every Dia- 
mond and Watch, backed by Royal’s 39-year reputo- 
tion of fair and squore dealing. Be safe—ond SAVE 
—BUY by mail ot Royal! Mail your order TO-DAY 
and greet Christmas Morning with a smile! 











rg _ 


nomeny 19” Samonse 24" | 


$1.88 a month $2.38 a month 
JM-1..........The most JM-3............ A dazzlingly 
beautiful engagement beautiful ae | | 
ring we've ever shown at ring of 14K Solid White 
such a moderate price! Goid set with a certified | 
Richly designed. 14K Sol- genuine center diamond | 


id White Gold squore and 2 matched fiery dia- 
prong ring Certified, monds on each side 
fine quality, fiery gen- Looks worth double this 
uine diamond. Only $1.88 low price. Only $2.38 a 
@ month. month. 


10 MONTHS 
TO PAY! 


ONLY 


*15” 


$1.48 a month 
2 initiais, 2 Diamonds ; 
on ee Distinctive, new, gentleman’s 10K Solid 
Yellow Gold initial ring set with 2 sparkling genuine 
diamonds and 2 Solid White Gold raised initials on 
genuine onyx. A_gift “he” will cherish. Specify | 
initials desired. Only $1.48 a month. 




















“Miss America” BULOVA BAGUETTE 
JM-7... .BULOVA’S most popular, slenderized 
Baguette ‘at BULOVA’S lowest price Daintily en- 
graved; guaranteed BULOVA “‘radio_ time” move- 
ment. Lovely tubular bracelet. Only $2.38 a month. 





Only $1.70 a month 
JM-10............ Never before a value equal to this! 
Charming, dainty, Baguette-effect ladies wrist 
watch: guaranteed dependable timekeeper. Set with 
2 SPARKLING GENUINE DIAMONDS. Matched link 
brocelet. $1.70 a month. 








pine 17” 
Famous $29.75 ELGIN, Now Only 
semnaeeiedl Save $11.80 on this nationally famous 
ELGIN Wrist Watch! Handsomely engraved, new 
model white case, fitted with a guaranteed depend- 





able ELGIN movement Sturdy link bracelet to 
match. Only $1.70 a month. 
FREE CATALOG waco 
“204" gift suggestions, etc.; on 











DIAMOND & 


WATCH CO. 
ADDRESS DEPT, 130-m 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Essentials in Primary English 


(Continued from page 19) 


3. St. 

4. Dr. 

§. Pupil’s own initials. 

Abbreviations give much diff- 
culty in written composition. 

Teach them in connection with 

spelling. 

II. Special oral work. 

Take an inventory as explained for 
the first and second grades. Every- 
thing outlined in the program for 
the first and second grades should be 
checked also. Following is a list for 
mastery. 

A. Grammatical forms. 

Has Jack gone yet? 
That isn’¢ mine. 

It is I. 

You were down there. 
He has gone. 

He gave me a tablet. 
He doesn’t know. 

B. Drill on the pronunciation and 

enunciation of such words as: 


yours (not “yourn”) desk 
didn’t you don’t you 
can’t you couldn’t you 


running 
C. Be sure to know the essentials 
that are listed for your grade and 
for the preceding and succeeding 
grades. 
III. Composition. 
The procedure is the same as given 
for the second grade. 


FourTH GRADE 


I. Technique of written work. 

A. Capitalization. 
1. Review work of the three 
previous grades. Do not over- 
look the slightest detail. 

B. Punctuation. 
1. Same points to be stressed as 
for grade three, with the ad- 





dition of: Hyphen at the end 

of a line to connect two sylla- 

bles. 
C. Apostrophe in possessive singu- 
lar, 
D. Abbreviations. 

Terms of measurement needed 
in written arithmetic. 

E. Contractions in common use, 
such as: isn’t, I'll, can’t, don’t. 

Forming the singular possessive, 
abbreviations, and contractions 
give much difficulty in written 
composition. Teach these in con- 
nection with spelling. 

F, Simple letter form (social let- 
ter). 

The social letter is simpler than 
the business letter, therefore the 
business form is not required for 
independent work in the fourth 
grade. 


II. Special oral work. 


Take an inventory as explained 


for the first three grades. Be sure 
the pupils master the following. 


A. Grammatical forms. 
Jack and Mary were late. 
We have seen them. 

There were two chickens 
on the nest. 

Where were you? 

May I have a drink? 

It isn’t so. 

He is as tall as I. 

B. Drill on the pronunciation and 

enunciation of such words as: 


Let me I can 
again been 
send sent 


Base the list upon the class 
needs. Be familiar with the essen- 
tials that are listed for your grade 
and also with those listed for the 
preceding grades. 





The First Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 57) 


Good morning, Priscilla! 

Good morning, Patience. How is 
it with you, Remember? 

Good morning, friends. It is not 
so well with us as we had hoped 
when we set sail from England. 

Here we worship God in our own 
way, and our neighbors, the Dutch 


night for America, and ask them to 
join us in the new country. 


(Men leave stage, talking to- 


gether.) 


Act IiIl 


ANNOUNCER—The scene of the 


third act is in America. The time, 
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people, are kind. 


But we pine for our English neigh- 


bors. 


We would have our children grow 


up to be English-speaking people. 


We would live under our own flag. 
I have heard that there are Eng- 


lish colonies in the new continent of 
America where people are not mo- 
lested in their worship of God. 


Would that we might go there! 
(Exit, one and two at a time, nod- 


ding and seeming to talk together. 
Several men come on stage; mect an- 
other man.) 


MAN FROM GRoUP—Why were 


you not at the meeting? 


MAN ALONE—It was necessary for 


me to help a sick neighbor, but I am 
on the way to the meeting now. 


MEN—The meeting is over. 
ONE MAN—John and George leave 


by boat in the morning for England 
to tell those who planned to join us 
here that we set sail this day fort- 





the year after the landing of the Pil- 
grims on the New England coast. 

(All the pupils gather on the 
stage, each carrying something that 
might have been raised at Plymouth.) 

One year ago we landed on Amer- 
ican soil. 

The winter was terrible beyond 
description. 

But not one of us thought of re- 
turning with the “Mayflower.” 

No, even though half our number 
had perished. 

Now we have built houses that 
have become homes. 

Our neighbors are English. Our 
children will grow up to be English- 
speaking men and women. 

We worship God in our own way. 

See the bountiful harvest with 
which God has blessed us. 

It is to thank God for this mate- 
rial blessing that we have met. 

(With bowed heads, pupils sing 


last stanza-of “America.”) 


















| DON'T WANT YouR 
MONEY-HAVE YOU GOT 
M? 


MILLIONS DEMAND TUMS 
FOR GAS .. . HEARTBURN 


) liable to happen any time—that 
dreaded attack of acid i ion. That’s 
why most sufferers keep TUMS handy for 
an — Noneed to be held up by fear 
of heartburn, sour stomach, or that nause- 
ating gassy fullness, when your favorite 
foods appear on the dinner table. Millions 
now know that TUMS do not contain soda 
or any water-soluble alkali—to over-alkalize 
the stomach or harm the kidneys. When 
TUMS correct the acid condition any excess 
passes off inert and unabsorbed. 10c a roll at 
ped store. The 3-roll package contain- 

y metal pocket carrier, only 25c. 


GD HiszaEe 
TUMS mys )\) NISe 


For a laxative, use ee ee he 
Laxative NR_(Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cen 


ts | MAKE GIFTS of EARN a 
A 

2 How to decorate art novelties 

= 13 —giorified glass, plaques, burnt wood, 


Christmas Cards, etc. Write today for 














Sree a 69l, 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THESE = {——~ 
FREE | 
CHARTS 


make neatness a game! 


OW MUCH EASIER it is to keep children 
clean and neat when you make a 
game of it! The free Charts we offer help 
you do just that. They provide a daily rec- 
ord of the child’s personal appearance 
(hair combed ... shoes shined ... etc.). Use 
the coupon below to get a free supply foi 
your Class. 


Home Shine Kit—25¢ 


If you would like to have the Kit that makes shoe 
shining easy, just enclose 25 cents with the coupon. 
The kit contains a bristle dauber, genuine lamb’s 
wool polisher, and a large tin of high-quality paste 
polish. But whether you send for the Kit or not, the 
Charts are free, so order your supply to-day. 


CLIP COUPON pentyl 
fe 2 uw 1-Sarnora-Bixsy Corpr., Dept. R-11, 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Please send me free Neatness Charts.— 
| Pleasesend me the HomeShine Kit. I enclose25g.F 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Test for Book Week 


(Continued from page 46) 


6. Friday 

7. Philip Nolan 

8. Meg 

9. Peter (a goatherd) 


IV. Each of the following books can 
be classified as Biography, History, 
Travel, or Adventure. Opposite the 
number of each that is Biography, 
write B; History, H; Travel, T; and 
Adventure, A. 

1. American Hero Stories, by Eva 

March Tappan 

2: The Story of My Life, by 

Helen Keller 

3. Adrift on an Ice Pan, by 

Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell 

4. Inventions and Discoveries of 

Ancient Times, by William L. 

Nida 

5. Westward Ho! by 

Kingsley 

6. Florence Nightingale, the Angel 

of the Crimea, by L. E. Richards 

7. A Boy's Life of Theodore 

Roosevelt, by Hermann Hagedorn 

8. Treasure Island, by Robert 

Louis Stevenson 

9. Hero Stories for Children, by 

E. A. Collins and L. Hale 

10. Across the Plains, by Robert 

Louis Stevenson 

11. Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel 

Defoe 


V. Place the letter A opposite the 
number of each of the American 
writers; E opposite the number of 
each of the English writers; and § 
opposite the number of each of the 
Swiss writers. 

. Henry W. Longfellow 

. Johanna Spyri 

. James Russell Lowell 

Louisa M. Alcott 

. Daniel Defoe 

Henry van Dyke 

. John Greenleaf Whittier 

. Johann Rudolf Wyss 

. Rudyard Kipling 

. Alfred Tennyson 

11. Washington Irving 

12. Edgar Allan Poe 


VI. Underline the word or group of 
words within each parenthesis which 
best completes the sentence. 

1. When reading silently we 
should read (rapidly, slowly). 

2. We should read (fewer, more) 


Charles 


oe 
SwWOENAYVAYN 





| 
| 
| 


than one hundred fifty words a min- 
ute. 

3. The climax of a story is usually 
near the (beginning, end, middle) 
of the story. 

4. We can appreciate the books we 
read more if we (know, do not 
know) about the authors who wrote 
them. 

5. When we find words in our 
reading with which we are not 
familiar we should (skip them, learn 
their meanings and correct pronun- 
Ciations) . 

6. Reading is a (valuable, waste- 
ful) way to spend leisure. 

7. Books should be (carelessly, 
carefully) handled. 

8. Never read a (good, interest- 
ing, worthless) book. 

9. Develop a desire to read (fic- 
tion, history, different classes of 
books). 


Key to TEsts 


lle 5. m 9. b 13. ¢ 
2. d 6. f 10k  l4a 
3h 7j «In 
4. g 8. i 12. | 
Il. 1. No 4. Yes 7. Yes 10. No 
2. No 5. No 8. No 
3. No 6. Yes 9. No 
It. 1. The Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood 
2. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
3. The King of the Golden River 
4. Treasure Island 
5. Ivanhoe 
6. Robinson Crusoe 
7. The Man without a Country 
8. Little Women 
9. Heidi 
V1 4H 678 10. T 
2B S.A 8. A 11. A 
X F & 3 9. H 
V1A 4A ZA 10. E 
238 tB G&S 11. A 
KZA GA 9.E 12. A 
VI. 1. rapidly 
2. more 
3. end 
4. know 
5. learn their meanings and cor- 
rect pronunciations 
6. valuable 
7. carefully 
8. worthless 
9. different classes of books 





Silent Reading Exercises 
(Continued from page 46) 


cloudy or unsettled weather. The air 
pressure areas are continually changing. 
The alternative periods of high and low 
air pressure areas usually travel from the 
western coast of the United States to the 
eastern coast. Maps are made by weath- 
er observers on which they indicate the 
areas of equal barometric pressute by 
lines known as isobars. Dotted lines 
known as isotherms are drawn on these 
maps to indicate areas of equal temper- 
ature. 
True-false test— 
Write T after the sentence if it is 
true. Write F if it is false. 

1. Weather conditions can be ac- 
curately forecast a week in advance. 

2. Barometric pressure increases 
as the altitude increases. 

3. A “low” barometer indicates 


cloudy or unsettled weather. 





4. Weather changes do not affect 
air pressure. 

§. Fair weather is usually accom- 
panied by a high barometric pressure. 

6. The mercury column in a bar- 
ometer at sea level usually stands at 
a height of eighteen inches. 

7. Weather reports of neighboring 
regions are of importance in making 
weather forecasts. 

8. The barometer is used to meas- 
ure temperature. 

Completion test— 
Write the correct word in each of 
the following blanks: 

1. Air pressure is measured by a 


“2. At sea level air pressure usual- 
ly registers inches. 
(Continued on page 76) 













KNOWS THE 
hnswer 


oe: 


BACK of Jimmy’s alert mind is.a healthy body. Modern 
education recognizes this by health instruction in the 
formative years. 


To assist you in your classroom instruction in health, 
the Home Economics Department has prepared material 
which sets forth, interestingly, the fundamentals of right 
living and eating. 


It is important that youngsters keep going with PEP. 
Kellogg’s PEP is crisp. Delicious flakes of toasted wheat. 
With enough extra bran to be mildly laxative. Just the 
cereal for children. Fine for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 


Be sure you get your free copies 
of the Kellogg instruction-aids. 





The coupon below is for your 


Toasted WHEAT... plus 


convenience. 





: 
WS" 


Extra BRAN ... Ready-to-eat 
--| 6 
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| KELLOGG COMPANY Set 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Mich. Beir | 
| Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in | 
; Grade i 
| 
Name 
Addr 
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“PREVENT COLDS 
CLUB” CHARTER 
and Health Reports 


This simple plan is saving hundreds 
of thousands of teachers and children 
from the invisible VIRUS said to be 
the cause of colds. 

VAPEX supplies the material FREE. 
Act now before your classroom record 
is smashed by an — of -y 


VAPE X 


Approved by Good Housekeeping 


" VAPEX, 1402 Holland Plaza Building, New Yor, NY. 
Please send free of, , charge, a charter in 
the “Prevent Colds Club.” Also pad of Health 
Reports and other hw 


Name ...... ieheescimmmatiichimmtaial Grade Taught...... 
SS Foo 


GAAP cccceacasaccssccssnscrosessocsoseses FRBRD acnccccccccenoce 
If samples of taint VAPEX jso desired, 
. ' cnslens one cont ter each child) 5 














Her Idea of 
nothing to worry 
about 


» 
Warner she will 
have her job when she is 
fifty-five or sixty is the 
modern woman’s idea of 
nothing to worry about. 
She has discovered the 
Annuity way of staying on 
the payroll for life. 
Mail the coupon if 


you'd like to discover it 
too. 


ee INSURANCE Teentnix Conair 


oF Boston, Massacnuseris 








JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet on 
annusties. 


























Y A te N souas, st GERMANTOWN, 
SHETLAND, SAXONY. ete. 
for , Gvasgen. suits, coats, 


sweaters, etc. 
Prices, OVER 200 FREE SAMPLES 
CLIVEDEN’ YARN [ARN £0., 122 N. Sth St. PHILA., P. 


ui B Perfumes 


SUBTLE, fascinating, alluring. Sell 
regularly for $12.00 an ounce. Made 
from the essence of flowers: — 

odors: Send onty 
(1)Romanza 
(2) Extravaganza ¢ 









(3) Esprit deFrance 
Avingle lasts 


postage and handling 
oo is 


Bel 
“) 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Silent Reading Exercises 


(Continued from page 75) 


3. Lines known as .. indi- 
cate areas having the same _baro- 
metric pressure. 

4. Lines known as — indi- 
cate areas having the same tempera- 
ture. 

§. Accurate weather reports are 
not usually made for more than 

sedate hours im advance. 

IV. Reading should always stimulate 
thought. Reread the paragraph 
about “Weather Forecasts.” Write 
five intelligent questions that are 
brought to your mind as you read the 


paragraph. 
V. Read the following paragraphs 
rapidly but thoughtfully. 


Fre 

If a person’s clothes catch fire, the 
victim should be placed on the floor 
quickly and the flames smothered at 
once with a heavy coat, rug, or blanket. 
Running about fans the flames and tends 
to drive them upward toward the face. 

If a fire starts in your home, give the 
fire alarm at once. Close all doors and 
windows of the house to prevent a draft. 
If the blaze is small, try to extinguish it 
by smothering it. Use a fire extinguisher 
if there is one in the house. 

If a fire occurs next door, close all 
doors and windows on that side to pre- 
vent a draft’s carrying the flames into 
your house. 

It may be necessary to crawl when es- 
caping a smoke-filled building. The 
purest air is always found near the floor 
level. 

Rescue work should be done by fire- 
men and those familiar with the use of 
protective devices. 

Fire victims who are burned should be 
treated at once by a physician. If the 
victim is overcome by the smoke and 
gas, artificial respiration should be given 
at once. 

Below are the main ideas of the se- 
lection, one from each paragraph. 





After each idea write the number of 
the paragraph in which it is to be 
found, 

Cross out any ideas not found in 
the selection. 

1. Most fires are caused by careless- 
ness. 

2. We should crawl when escaping a 
smoke-filled building. 

3. Immediate and appropriate treat- 
ment should be given to fire victims suf- 
fering from burns or overcome by smoke 
and gas. 

4. Only firemen and persons familiar 
with protective devices should do the 
rescue work. 

5. Turn in the fire alarm, and try to 
extinguish the fire if it is small as soon 
as you learn your home is on fire. 

6. If a person’s clothes catch fire, 
place him on the floor and try to smoth- 
er the fire with rugs, and so on. 

7. If a fire occurs in the house next 
door, close all doors and windows of your 
house next to the fire. 

8. Firemen are very brave. 


Key To TEstTs 


I. Give credit for each direction car- 
ried out. 





Buried 


II. 1. beginning 6. ensign 
2. profession 7. desert 
3. unlearned 8. hate 
4. before 9. dwelling 
§. thrifty 10. unlawful 
Ill. A. 1. F B. 1. barometer 
2. F 2. thirty 
1..F 3. isobars 
4. F 4. isotherms 
5. T §. forty-eight 
6. F 
i 
. F 
IV. Give credit for any five good 
questions. 
V. 1. cross out §. 2nd 
2. 4th 6. Ist 
3. 6th 7. 3rd 
4. Sth 8. cross out 
Treasure 


(Continued from page 55) 


and ten paces to the right. Ah! 
Here is the stone! Lift her care- 
fully, my lads. Underneath is the 
sign of the Jolly Roger. We're on 
the right track at last. 

SECOND PIRATE—Now two steps 
more and down three feet. 

FIFTH PIRATE (throwing down his 
spade in disgust)—Oh, what’s the 
use! We're sure of the treasure. 
Why hurry? 

FIRST PIRATE—It might be gold! 

FOURTH PIRATE—But our coffers 
are full of gold. We have gold ear- 
rings, gold chains, and plenty of gold 
anklets. What's gold? 

SECOND PIRATE—Or jewels! We 
could throw jewels into the water 
like stones, we have so many. (Takes 
handful of beads from pocket and 
throws them.) 

THIRD PiIRATE—Or food! We 
don’t need food. 

FIRST PIRATE—Well, make haste, 
my men. 

OTHER PIRATES (separately and 
groaning) —We'll dig and dig and 
dig. (They find an old chest and 
pry the lock open.) 

FIRST PIRATE—Why, what are 
these? (Pulls out books and throws 





them down on the ground in great 
disgust.) 

SECOND PIRATE—What! Books? 

THIRD PIRATE—Not BOOKS! 

FOURTH PIRATE—JUST BOOKS! 
Do you call this buried treasure? 

(In the meantime the boys have 
discovered some old book friends.) 

FIRST PIRATE—Look, here’s Tom 
Sawyer! He let the boys help him 
paint a fence and— 

SECOND PIRATE—Why, old Huck 
Finn! He played pirate, too. Don’t 
you remember? 

THIRD PIRATE—And here is Dr. 
Dolittle! 

FOURTH PIRATE—The Story of a 
Bad Boy! That’s mine. 

FIFTH PIRATE—And Treasure Is- 
land! Did you ever hear of Long 
John Silver? He had a wooden leg 
and—What’s that in the bottom of 
the chest? (Pulls out paper and 
smiles as he reads it to himself.) 1 
guess this explains it. Books are the 
best kind of treasure after ll. 
(Reads aloud poem, “Who Hath a 
Book,” by W. D. Nesbit. See page 
263 in Poems of Youth, edited by 
Alice C. Cooper, and published by 
Ginn & Co., 1928.) 
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.... those extra expenses 
which follow every disability? 


Will you meet them alone— 
spending your savings — or 
will you meet them with help? 


Since 1910, the E. B.A. has 
aided teachers in times of 
financial stress. It can do the 
same for you. Membership 
provides benefits for sickness, 
accident, and quarantine at 
any time of the year. And 
the cost is really low. 


Why meet future expenses 
unaided? Let us send you 
details of this plan now. 
Your request carries no obli- 
gations of any kind. 











EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 











THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 





These 
24-page 
illustrated 
and 
descriptive 
booklets 











for each member 
of your class. 


FRE 


The Beautiful Caverns of Luray are direct- 
ly on the Lee Highway, Route 211, which 
connects with the famous SKYLINE Drive 
on top of Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH 


NationaL Park. These caverns are 90 
miles west of Washington, D.C., and 14 
miles east of New Market, Virginia. 


Educational Dept. 
LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 





ACHING FEET 





If your feet tire and ache; if you have rheu- 
matic-like foot or leg pains, callouses on 
the soles or pains in the heel you have 
weak or fallen arches. You'll get relief at 
once with Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazers. They 
remove muscular strain which causes the 
Riad and restore your arches to normal. 
ade under Orthopedic supervision 
in the largest institution in the world 
devoted exclusively to the feet. 
fitted at Shoe and Dept. stores every- 
where. Sizes for men, women and 
children. $3.50 pair. 
For booklet write Dr. Scholl’s, 240W. Schiller St., Chicago. 


D© Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 
AND REMEDIES FOR ALL FOOT TROUBLES 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Complete Library 


(Continued from page 57) 


TomM—She knows a lot about 
books, and mercy, how she can talk! 

ICHABOD CRANE (enters at right; 
advances to front with frightened 
looks over his shoulder)—I shall 
never go back. Never! never! 

ToM—Back where? 

ICHABOD—To Sleepy Hollow. 

MaRY—Are you The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow? 

ICHABOD—I am Ichabod Crane, or 
I was, until that galloping Hessian 
carried me off. 

ToM—lI didn’t know legends were 
so funny. 

ICHABOD—A legend is just an old, 
old story which our ancestors used to 
tell, and believed true. 

MARY—Then is The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow just an old story 
about a place called Sleepy Hollow? 

ICHABOD (acts frightened)—Yes, 
and what a place it is, full of strange 
sights and queer noises! 

TOM—Why are you so frightened? 

ICHABOD—I am afraid of the head- 
less horseman. He may be follow- 
ing me yet! (Backs out at right.) 

ToM—Shall we have him in our 





MaRY—lIf biography is anything 
like geography I don’t want any in 
my library. But how will you save 
France? Please tell us. 

JOAN—I haven’t time now. You 
will find me in the biography books 
with many other great people, like 
Susan B. Anthony, Helen Keller, and 
Florence Nightingale. We are real, 
just like yourselves. The things we 
did actually happened. ( Exits.) 

ToM—I never thought of that. 

MARY—That’s because we always 
read fairy tales and Indian stories. 
We should read all kinds of books. 
Let me see, what are they now? 

(Fairy Godmother and book char- 
acters come in, the latter carrying 
signs telling the classification.) 

FAIRY GODMOTHER— 

Almost every girl and boy 
Reads fairy tales that they en- 
joy- 

PERSEPHONE— 

Myths and fables ought to be 
A part of every library. 

ROBIN HOOD— 

Classic tales are always good— 
You'll enjoy Robin Hood. 








77 


library? REBECCA— 
MARY—Yes, we need something | In the books of fiction, too, 
funny. Adventures are in store for you. 
JOAN OF ARC (enters at right; ICHABOD— ADORED BY PUPILS 
hands and eyes uplifted )—The vision Legends, which are handed 
came again! It came again! The vis- down, 
ion of St. Michael. It spoke to me Are stories that have great re- 
to-day. I am destined to save France nown. 
from the English. | JOAN OF ARC— j 


MARY—You, a young girl! What 
is your name? 

JOAN—I am Joan of Arc, only a 
French peasant girl, but when I grow 





In biography you'll find 

The noble deeds of all mankind. 
ALL (together) — 

All these and others that you 


“BUCK ROGERS IN THE 25TH CENTURY” 
BOTH FASCINATING AND EDUCATIONAL 


up I shall lead the army of France | meet H™: a radio program that youcan They will get many hours of whole- 
to victory. You will read all about | Will make your library com- | recommend wholeheartedly to —_ some entertainment from this fascinat- 
me in history and biography. | plete. your pupils. It’s so thrilling children _ing program. 

- 


love it. . .so wholesome and instruc- 
tive that parents, teachers approve it as 





Sponsored by Cocomalt—the 


Office of the Lamp 


(Continued from page 60) 


on the air. 
Boys and girls them- 


one of the best programs for children 


delicious Vitamin D food-drink 


The Buck Rogers program is sponsored 











by R. B. Davis Company, 


If there were no Office of Educa- | tion of an addition to the Depart- selves-- thousands of On These Stations makers of Cocomalt, the 
tion, a person would have to go to | ment of the Interior. them—last year voted Monday, Tuesday, delicious chocolate flavor 
Pom sources or more for in- It is one of the duties of the Office “Buck Rogers in the 25th ‘Wednesday, Thursday | ¢,04 drink that h elps to 
ormation about schools—the num- | of Education to help citizens, teach- C = eate Maieel a> tee On build fee d 
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constant improvement of the educa- 
tion of young farmers (vocational 
agriculture), of young workers en- 
tering industry, and of girls who will 
become homemakers; and in the 
training of handicapped persons. 

If you come to Washington you 
are cordially invited to visit the 
Office of Education. You will find 
us two blocks west of the White 
House, on Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
temporary quarters, pending the erec- 





useful to teachers. Ten issues per 
year ($1.00). Specimen copy free 
upon request. 

“Education in the News,” a radio 
program. Every Wednesday after- 
noon the Office of Education presents 
a fifteen-minute program of news 
back of the news about education. 
It can be heard over the National 
Broadcasting Company system and 
associated stations east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 
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To Take Home! 









When it rains-- it 





MORTON'S SAL 





Barometers 


that will warn them to dress 
properly for rainy weather | 
and thus escape colds! 





Here’s a novelty that will mystify and delight | 
your pupils — and at the same time protect 
them from ill health, Printed with a secret ink | 
on a special moisture-absorbing cardboard, it | 
unfailingly changes from blue to pink many 
hours in advance of a rainstorm, 


Every teacher knows that wet shoes and | 
garments are a common cause of colds and 
more serious illnesses, By giving each of her 
pupils one of these accurate barometers to | 
take home (with instructions to pin it on the | 
wall near a door or window), she can make it | 
possible for mothers to properly dress their 
children for rainy weather even though the 
sun may be shining at the time! 


This helpful novelty is offered FREE to 
teachers by the Morton Salt Company, whose 
Morton’s Salt is famous the length and 
breadth of the country because “When it rains, 
it pours.” Simply mail the coupon below for 
as many barometers as you can distribute, 


MORTON’S 
SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 











Mail for FREE Supply! 


Morton Sart Co., Dept, Ti-11 


208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
State = | 





Without cost or obligation, please send 
Darometers for distribution to 























THE INSTRUCTOR 


Mts. Roosevelt— Teacher 


(Continued from page 14) 


There are people—legions of them | “Sure, she’s a grand person. 


—whom she has helped in innumer- 
able and almost unbelievable ways. 

She befriends a boy away from 
home and without work, and finds 
him a job. Not content with that, 
she sends him books and encourages 
him to study. 

“I'm reading all about forestry,” 
he confides. “I’m going to study 
until I know enough to get a real job 
that has something to do with it. 
There’s so much to learn—you’ve no 


She has stimulated his interest, 
whetted his curiosity, aroused his am- 
bitions. Hers is indeed a great teach- 
ing, for she teaches other people to 
find themselves. 

A middle western school teacher 
writes the First Lady to ask her for 
an interview. And Mrs. Roosevelt 
takes time from a crowded day for 
compliance with that request. The 
aforesaid school teacher, inspired by 
this example, resolves that she will 
never be too busy or too tired to an- 
swer patiently the most seemingly 
unimportant question a pupil may see 
fit to ask her in the course of a busy 
day. That is more teaching. 

Mrs. Roosevelt passes out courage 
and kindness and hope to those who 
need it most. Washington knows 
this—the taxi drivers, the shop girls, 
the ordinary run of people. Daily 
she gives them lessons in sympathy, 
tolerance, and understanding. They 
will tell you about this, with half a 
chance. 

I am bowling along Pennsylvania 
Avenue with a taxi driver who feels 
like talking. 








“The White House,” I have told 
him. 

“The White House! 
seeing Mrs. Roosevelt?” he asks. 


‘instruction. 


Just as 
friendly and kind.” 

We turn the corner, and there at 
the very edge of the White House 
grounds stands an Italian popcorn 
vender. 

“See that Eyetalian,” my driver 
says. (I know the story that he is 
going to tell. So do you, but there is 
no stopping a taxi driver.) “He’s 
been at that very corner for seven- 
teen years. Since the Roosevelts 
came to the White House, the First 
Lady comes out and buys things 
from him—popcorn and candy. Just 
lately the Police Department began 
to kick up a fuss—say he’s blocking 
traffic. They are going to force him 
to move, because they say this is a 
busy corner. The Madam”—such a 
title for a First Lady, but I assure 
you he makes of it one of deepest 
respect—‘gets wind of it and goes 
to the President. He sends word that 
the popcorn man is not to be dis- 
turbed—if he hasn’t bothered traffic 
in all these seventeen years, he won’t 
now.” 

And another busy person is left 
undisturbed to carry on the work he 
knows best how to do. 

I wonder whether all we teachers 
might not take a lesson from the 
things Mrs. Roosevelt is doing, and 
make our teaching something more 
far-reaching than mere classroom 
Rather, let it be an 
identifying of ourselves with the 
problems of our pupils, our friends, 
our community; willingness to share, 
to help, to encourage, to understand, 
to sympathize; and, better than that, 
a desire to help solve the problem, 
rather than merely to lament it—and 
may our goal be that tribute which 
Mrs. Roosevelt so richly deserves: “A 
great teacher—a grand person.” 





A Test on New England 


(Continued from page 50) 


Key To Test 


1. England 
2. hilly (or an equivalent word) 


3. irregular (or an _ equivalent 
word) 

4. White, Green 

S. six 


6. Any two: Connecticut, Penob- 
scot, Merrimac, Androscoggin, 
Kennebec, Housatonic, Charles, 
Saco 

7. ice sheet 

8. Any two: for transportation; 
for fishing; for reservoirs; for 
summer resorts; for steady 
supply of power 

9. long, cold; short, hot 

10. poultry, dairy 

11. Any two: hilly surface; short 


4 


growing season; rocky; thin 
soil 

12. Rhode Island 

13. Any three: power; raw ma- 


terials; transportation; labor; 
market; machinery 


| 





14. Any three: woolen, leather, 
paper, cotton, metal 

15. Brockton 

16. rags, wood pulp 

17. Any three: to prevent floods; 
to produce lumber; to supply 
paper pulp; to supply firewood 

18. Vermont 

19. Any twa: 
slate 

20. Harvard 

21. manufacturing 

22. Waltham 

23. paper 

24. Boston 

25. Distance from equator; near- 
ness to ocean; altitude 

_ 26. green mountain 

27. Canada 

28. coal 

29. a. Rhode Island 
b. Massachusetts 
c. Maine 
d. Connecticut 
e. Vermont 
f. New Hampshire 


granite, marble, 
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Retary Stencil, Clay, and Film 
Duplicators $3. 85 to $37.50. 


Prints anything _Type- 
written, Penned, Drawn, 
Traced, Colors. Supplies, 
Repairs, for All 
Makes Duplicating 
Machines. Type- 
writers. 
Folder Free. 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Suite 521, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advantage 
because of their training and education. y Fall 
and Winter examinations expected. Big pay, "short 
hours, and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J244, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list of positions for teachers and full particu- 
lars telling you how to get them, 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Peace Project 
(Continued from page 73) 


A peace pageant was written 
and produced by the children, 
utilizing as much of the work of 
the other departments as possible. 

IV. Results. 

A. The school activities and cur- 
riculum for a period of two 
months were unified by being cen- 
tered in a common altruistic cause. 
The work was purposeful and the 
interests and enthusiasm were keen. 
The spirit and morale of the school 
were improved. 


B. A shelf was reserved at the. 


public library for peace material. 
C. A treasure chest was sent to 
the children of the Philippines. 
It included the illustrated booklet 
of our school, two children’s 
books, pencils, crayons, marbles, 
jacks and a ball, a small doll, and 
a jumping rope. A friendly letter 
accompanied the chest. A letter 
in answer was received and en- 
joyed. 

D. The children gained a knowl- 
edge of different peoples of the 
earth, their background, interests, 
life, and contributions. 

E. They developed the attitudes 


of appreciation of others, and of 





recognizing one’s own responsi- 

bility in the big world program. 

F. They acquired skills in read- 

ing, writing, language, and plan- 

ning, organizing, and carrying out 
work. 
V. Sources of helps. 

Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children, 287 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. (Sponsors 
friendship projects with children of 
other countries. ) 

National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. (Publishes a number of 
posters which stress world peace. 
Catalogue sent upon request.) 

National Council for Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. (Supplies 
material useful in arranging projects 
and programs. A publication list will 
be sent upon request.) 

The League of Nations Associ- 
ation, Inc., Educational Department, 
8 West 40th Street, New York, 
N.Y. (Supplies program material, 
promotes model League assemblies, 
and organizes high school student 
contests. Information and publica- 
tion list sent upon request.) 





One November Night 


(Continued from page 54) 


shot is heard. Mother and John ap- 
pear with their guns, pointing them 
right and left. Indians scatter and 
flee. Girls run up to Mother and 
John.) 

MOTHER (calmly, as though noth- 
ing unusual had happened )—Make 
haste now, children. We will hie us 
home, and bar the door. (Exit all.) 

(Through the forest come two 
other children, a boy and a girl.) 

MILES—Maybe the token be not 
here after all, Mercy. 

MERCY—And what then, Miles? 

MILES—Why then, goose, we'll hie 
ourselves back again to our cabin. 
It may be that Mistress Hawkins 
hath forbid her children in the woods 
to-night, with the Indian clatter that 
we heard as we came hither. 

(They reach the tree with a hole 
in it. Mercy stands on tiptoe, but 
cannot reach it. Miles reaches in 
with his arm.) 

MILES— Tis here! 

MERCY—Open quickly, Miles, and 
count the corn kernels. Five will 
mean there will be no games, and 
seven that there will be games and 
merrymaking round the fire, and we 
be bid to come. (Peers into her 
brother’s hands as he unties a piece 
of homespun.) 

MILES (counting kernels)—One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven. 

MERCY—We go! Make haste. 
"Twill soon be dark. (The two 
hasten away.) 


ScENE III 


(Same setting as Scene 1, with the 
cabin lighted by fire and candles. 
Mother is knitting by the table. Her 
children and Miles and Mercy are 
sitting on the hearth in front of the 
fire popping chestnuts. Each places 


one carefully near the fire.) 





ABIGAIL—Mine be the best wish of 
all, little chestnut. So I pray thee 
pop thy shiny coat first and make it 
come true. 

OTHER CHILDREN (speaking to- 
gether)—Nay! My wish is the best 
of all! And mine! And mine! 

MOTHER (warningly)—With the 
clatter of thy tongues, one would not 
know should all five chestnuts pop at 
once, 

(All quiet down. Popping sound 
is heard, made by bursting just be- 
hind scenes a small paper bag.) 


ABIGAIL— Tis mine! My wish is 
answered. 
MILEs—Aye. Canst tell what it 


was thou wished foz? 

ABIGAIL— Twas that my father 
should come home to-night. 

(There come two loud knocks at 
the door. Mother hastens to open it. 
All the children follow her. On the 
threshold stands a tall boy dressed in 
the fashion of a Pilgrim man.) 

FATHER (striding into room)— 
Ah, and ’tis a grateful thing to be at 
home once more. How now, wife, 
hast all been well since I left? 

MOTHER—AIl hath been well, save 
that Mehitable and Abigail were well 
nigh carried off by the savages. 

FATHER (looking at the children 
all standing silently in a row)—A 
miss be as good as a mile, wife; and 
thankful I am to find all safely at 
home. 

MOTHER—So be I; and so, I trow, 
be the boys and girls. And now, 
children, I bid thee clear up the muss 
thou hast made. A hearth swept 
clean be the best sign of a thankful 
heart. 

(As the curtain goes down the 
five children are seen making the 
hearth neat and tidy, while Father 
and Mother, seated, look on.) 
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CONTAINS: 


1. Teacher's Manual on Colds 
2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Project Sheets 
3. Smith Brothers Cough Drops for 


each pupil 


Send today for this helpful material 
consisting of Teacher’s Manual which 
gives in clear, interesting language 
the latest medical facts about colds 
and coughs (32 pages). The little 
book also contains many fascinating 
illustrations. 

Some of the subjects treated are: 
What causes colds. . . Strange super- 
stitions about colds, .. What to do for 
colds. .. What is a cough. .. What is 
Resistance.. Vitamin A and colds, etc. 

Accompanying the booklet are Let- 
ter- Writing Project Sheets for each of 
your pupils. These sheets show the 
child how to write a composition 
about colds and their prevention. 
This is interesting seat work material. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops will also accompany 
the material, and these will make ex- 
cellent little prizes for your children. 

The coupon will bring you the en- 
tire Project FREE. Mail it today. 








Smith Brothers, Inc. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Please send me free complete Health Pro- 
ject including booklet “War on Colds”, 
Pupils’ Letter-Writing Project Sheets and 
samples of Smith Brothers Cough Drops. 
I agree to -— the material in my class- 
room. I teach esceceed pu, 


Name. 





Addr -—-__- 
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with American Magazine ......... a 5.00 4.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion. . 3.50 3.25 
with MeColl’s G Womon’s H. Comp. 450 3.75 
with Collier’s, National Weekly... - 450 4.00 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 





November 1934 


MAGAZINES AT BARGAIN PRICES 


LAST CHANCE to Subscribe for The INSTRUCTOR 
at Present Prices! 


to $2.50 for one year, and from $3.00 to $4.00 for two years. 


ORDER NOW for one or two years at present prices and include any other mag- 
azines you may need at the money-saving prices quoted in this advertisement. 


USE ORDER BLANK BELOW. PAY DECEMBER 5th IF MORE CONVENIENT. 


(See page 8.) 


On November 10th, 1934 the subscription price of 
The INSTRUCTOR will be increased from $2.00 














The New 1934-1935 
INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 
(see page 8) 
may be added to any 
order which includes 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
for only 25 cents. 








INSTRUCTOR Star * List of Magazines 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR and the seven magazines 
described below — all of recognized value in the classroom 























The Pathfinder, {| with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 


* THE PATHFINDER C"rent Events 
Weekly 

Every week from Washington, D.C., and the only news magazine 
published at this great center of world activity. Idéal for teachers 
and pupils because it provides first hand, concise. and understand- 
able information on everything of importance in national and world 
affairs. Thousands of schools use it in the teaching of English, Civ- 
ics, History, Geography and Current Events. Departments include: 
Timely Topics; Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scientific; Avi- 
ation ; Question Box ; Personalities ; Business and Economics ; Wom- 
en; Home; etc. Illustrated. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 
$2.75. 


1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 


————— 
————————_ —> 


NATURE 


MAGAZINE 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


The mouthpiece of Nature—it interprets the out-of-doors as does 
no other publication. It deals with subjects that never grow old. It 
fits into the classroom program. Each month it presents fascinat- 
ing and beautifully illustrated articles about birds, animals, flowers, 


wei fish, insects, the skies, the weather and other interesting things in 


Nature Magazine, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
1 year 








Reader's Digest, 1 year 
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Child Life, 1 year | 


Nature. The foremost nature writers, artists and photographers 
contribute regularly to its pages. As entertaining as fiction, as 
accurate as an encyclopedia, this magazine is invaluable for refer- 
ence and supplementary reading. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


$4.25. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 


* READER’S DIGEST 


A sparkling monthly presenting articles of outstanding impor- 
tance selected from more than 100 leading periodicals, and skillfully 
condensed for easy reading. Includes: excerpts from new books in 
the non-fiction field; original articles by well known commentators 
on modern affairs; Among the Authors—brief biographical sketches ; 
Patter—humor and bits of wit; Toward a More Picturesque Speech 
~-figures of speech used by modern writers. 112 pages of worthwhile 
current literature that is entertaining, informative ‘and cultural. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 


TOLD LIFE “Geo 
Magazine 

Interesting, worthwhile stories that stimulate the child’s interest 
in reading, both for information and for pleasure. Useful activities 
which the children enjoy now and can develop further. The helpful 
Teachers’ Edition is the regular edition plus four extra pages of 
plans and projects for the classroom. The stories about heroes of 
history and people in other lands, the games, puzzles, cutouts, cit- 
izenship club, cooking, sewing, workshop and other features supple- 
ment the classroom program. Available at no extra charge. Sim- 
ply ask for Teachers’ Edition. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 








* CORRECT ENGLISH 
---How To Use It 


This magazine provides authoritative 
instruction in the correct use of English 
by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- 
sive ruling. Typical language problems 
are explained clearly by drill and by il- 
lustration. Pronunciation and correct 
use of words are especially stressed. 
Subscribers may consult the editor on 
any difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
include: Your Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge 
It; Correct Business Letter Writing and Business English ; 
The Art of Conversation; The Month’s Best Books; Er- 
rors of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65. 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65. 


*THE ETUDE, 


Music Magazine 


The favorite magazine of students, 
teachers and lovers of music every- 
where. Each month it brings 18 to 20 
pieces of delightful new and selected 
music with study notes. ese selec- 
tions alone in a year’s issues are worth 
over $60.00. Also included in each is- 
sue are: fascinating articles by leading 
artists and musical authorities; latest news of the music 
world ; helpful departments for School Music Supervisors 
and Teachers, Pianists, Organists, Violinists, Vocalists, 
etc.; and the Junior Etude containing stories, poems, 
puzzles, etc., for young beginners. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.50. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 


Sancntowe) * JUNIOR HOME 
rar MAGAZINE 


A favorite among teachers because 
it is based on fundamentally sound 
principles of child education. The 
latest and best that is known about 
child nature and child training has 
been skillfully embodied in its editorial 
plan. Provides teachers with unique 
occupational features, stories, games, 
clubs, and other activities to stimulate creative effort and 
supply the incentive as well as the opportunity for self- 
expression. Monthly articles by educators and specialists 
on child education with valuable helps for teaching 
health and hygiene in the schoolroom. 


Formerly $2.50, now only $1.00 a year 


Junior Home, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 














@ THE PRICES OF ALL COMBINATIONS WHICH INCLUDE THE INSTRUCTOR ARE GOOD ONLY UNTIL NOVEMBER 10, 1934. 








Child Life $3.00 Publ Our 

a year Price Price 
with Reader's Digest ............. . $6.00 $5.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magozine.......550 4.75 
with McCall's _— ennwcdiigee ar = [In. Nov. 34] Date 193 
with American Boy -.......... . ec a ee cp sgn cern sna nea ak tak - 
with Amestenn = ove ‘ rr 6 F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
wi cc 1a eview . 
with Good Housekeep’g (1 yr, $2.50) 550 §.25 C) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 L year, $2 $2.00; j for [| | 2 years . $3.00. 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 4.00 3.20 aq 0 November 10, 1934: 1 year, $2.50; 2 years, $4. 

Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additional. 

Reader’s Digest (°°. HF Send me The 1933-34 Instractor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents additional 
with Collier's, National Weekly... $5.00 $4.75 . Z . " 
with American Childhood .................500 4.85 i Send me the following magazines, each for ome years... 888 
with McCall's G Pictorial Review... 5.00 4.20 
with Hygeia, Health Magozine......... 350 +a # 
with Parents’ Magazine — 7 ee. + ok sae Sg oe he es as oe oe eee Gad sc vate 
with Current His 6.00 5.75 I losing h ith. 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 6.00 5.00 BE tic stove order totals $_ which iH I will remit not later than Dec. 5, 1984, 
with St. NiCW ONES oc ceceensnnne 60 525 


OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





P. 0. 








Dansville, 


_.. State. 
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LATEST MONEY-SAVING OFFERS 














HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are for 
one full year. If one magazine is desired, use 
“Publisher's Price’ in first column. If more than 
one magazine is desired, use “Club Price’ in second 
column. Under some of the magazines will be 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cases are lower than the total of the clubbing prices 
of the magazines included in the combinations. To 
effect the maximum saving on three or more mag- 
azines avail yourself of t special combinations 
wherever possible and then add other magazines 
desired at their club prices. ao apply only in 
United States. Prices for Canada and foreign 
countries quoted on request. 























Pub’ = Club 
Price = - Price 
AMERICAN BOY $1.00 $1.00 
with McCall's Magazine .................. _ 2.00 1.60 
with Etude, Music Magozine..... -. 3.00 2.50 
with Popular Mechanics ....... we 330 | 8S 
with Woman’s Home Companion. —— 2.00 1.60 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.)........ 2.00 1.85 
with The INSTRUCTOR .................... 4.00 3.70 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years)........5.00 4.70 
with The Pathfinder .................. 3.00 2.70 
with Nature Magazine ....... .. 5.00 4.60 
with Etude, Music Magazine... . 4.00 3.45 
with Junior Home Magazine... a. 300 25 
with Reader’s Digest ............................ 5.00 4.85 
with Child Life 5.00 4.60 
with Hygeia, Health Magazin .. 4.50 4.35 
with McCall's Magazine ....... .. 3.00 2.70 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.). .. 1.50 1.40 
AMERICAN GIRL .................... .. 1.50 1.25 
with ue pa tbs atk I saa 3.50 3.10 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 y 450 4.10 
with The Pathfinder maneeninies 2.50 90 
with Nature Magazine .... . 4.50 -60 
with Etude, Music Magozine................ 3.50 60 
with Junior Home mage. . 2.50 25 
with Child Life -.... iceaasaniesa 450 715 
with McCall's Magazine ae . 250 90 
with Woman’s Home Compenioa.. 2.50 -90 
with American Boy ........ 2.50 -90 
AMERICAN HOME ....... smelaousbuas, WOE .00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE |... . 2.50 50 
with Etude, Music Magozine............. 4.50 10 
with Collier's, National Weekly.......... 4.50 


with Woman’s Home Companion... 3.50 
with Wom. Home Comp. & Collier’s.... 5.50 
with McCall's G Wom. Home — 4.50 
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75 
.00 
715 
.00 
AMERICAN MERCURY ........ a .00 
ARTS AND DECORATION... sccsees SAO 75 
eee 4.00 50 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) ............. 1.50 40 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY  —............... me 75 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS...._.... .00 
with McCall’s Magazine -......_.......... 2.00 50 
with Woman’s Home Companion.._... 2.00 50 
with Popular Mechanics —.............. 3.50 .00 
BOYS’ LIFE 1.00 .00 
with American Girl ......................... 2.50 90 
with Popular Mechonics ................. 3.50 .00 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.)—.... 2.50 50 
CHILD LIFE . 3.00 75 
(See offers on opposite poge) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD . . 2.00 1.75 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 2.00 1.75 
with American Magozine .................... 450 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Componion.......... 3.00 2.75 
with Child Life 5.00 4.50 
with McCall’s G Wom. Home Comp... 4.00 3.25 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.)..000.....250 2.25 
(See offers on opposite page) 
*COSMOPOLITAN 2.50 2.50 
with Etude, Music Magozine...._.... 450 4.10 
with Good Housekeeping ................... 5.00 4.00 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review........ 450 4.00 
with McCall’s & Wom. Home Comp... 4.50 4.00 
*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (1 year)... 1.00 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks)... 75 75 
- if. =e . 3.00 2.75 
with Nature Magazine .................. 6.00 5.50 
with Etude, M Magazine... . 5.00 4.35 
with Reader's Digest .......................... 6.00 5.75 
with Correct English seblisnanciniciadionsieel 5.50 5.00 
DELINEATOR 1.00 1.00 
with The Pathfinder ... ae ! 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 2.25 
with McCall's & Wom. Home Comp... 3.00 2.25 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE... .....2.00 1.60 
(See o on opposite page) 
FIELD AND STREAM 250 2.25 
FORUM AND CENTURY... 4.00 3.75 
GOLDEN BOOK 3.00 2.50 
GOLDEN BOOK (To Teachers only)... 2.00 2.00 
with Etude, Mi Lee fbannaindeecin 5.00 3.75 
with MeCall’s Mogozine 0 4.00 2.85 
with Review of caine (Te Teachers aly) 6.00 4.00 
with Redbook 5.50 4.00 
GOOD a ccieneijlananine 2.50 2.50 
with Cosmopolitan .................-...-.-.---- 5.00 4.00 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 550 4.50 
with MeCall’s G Woman's H. Comp. 450 4.00 
with MeCall’s & Pictorial Review........ 450 4,00 
with Pathfinder G McCall's. 450 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAAR ........... 00 «65.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE —_. 00 «(3.75 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 00 (1.75 
HOUSE AND GARDEN... 00 863.00 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE... 2.50 2.50 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 550 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Componion........ 3.50 3.00 
with Parents’ a. 1 i 450 3.75 
with Correct English ............. .. 5.00 4.75 








en 


NOTE: The prices of many of the combi- 
nations on these pages are good only 

until November 10, 1934. ORDER NOW. 
Use the order blank on opposite page. 
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McCALL’S 1 YR. $1 — 3 YRS. $2. 











ORDER NOW, PAY LATER 
IF MORE CONVENIENT 








on these 
favorite 


SAVE MONEY “zz: 


Save $1.45 from newsstand cost of these 
two magazines if you order now in this 
special club. Price goes up Nov. 10th. 
Remember, McCall’s is really three mag- 
azines in one and Redbook features a 
complete book-length novel of best seller 
quality in every issue. 


M‘CALES 1/13 


‘97 


REDBOOK 1, 2°") 2"... 


After Nov. 10, 1934-*3°° Neowsstond Cost 














“‘How A bout 
ing’ 





Gives stimulat- 
ing fiction and 
understanding 
treatment of 
all matters of 
special interest 
to girls. 











e The American Girl e 
For All Girls 10 to 17 


l yr. $1.50 2 yrs. $2.00 


ADD TO ANY CLUB 
AT $1.25 NOW 
Clubbing price $1.40 After Nov. 10 
Published by 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 








Interp reting—Evaluating: 





_ MUST AMERICA BE 
° SELF-CONTAINED? 
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ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Vel 151 Ne 8 econ. 1994 
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Scientific, Industrial and 
Engineering Achievements 
and Developments 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Dean of Magazines 






HE economic significance of 
every new development— 
always important but never 
more so than now!—is clearly, 
authoritatively, and understand- 
ingly explained by famous scien- 
tists and other noted men in 
every monthly issue. 

Today’s Facts 
Envision Tomorrow’s Progress 
$4.00 Per Year $3.75 to Teachers 

With The Instructor, 1 year, $5.50. 














The American Childhood Magazine published by Milton 
Bradley Company offers teachers practical, up-to-date class- 
room helps, consisting of Units of Teaching on various sub- 
jects, Work Sheets in the social studies, picture study mate- 
rial, stories, poems, special day programs, supervisory helps, 
outlines, art work, borders, good citizenship material, book 
reviews and other suitable teaching helps that will brighten 
and lighten your school work during the coming year. 
teach without American Childhood this year. 
it the last word in helpfulness. 


Only $2.00 Per Year—with The Instructor $3.70 


after November 10th, $2.50—with The Instructor, $4.50 


Don’t 
You will find 
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NOVEL 
in every issue of 


REDBOOK 








rly 


LAST CHANGE { | ! 


48 complete book-length novels, each 
of best-seller rank, in two years of Red- 
book....and at a cost of less than 15¢ 
each if you order now! 


2 yrs. oF REDBOOK ror $3:5° 


Price goes up to $4.00 after Nov. 10th. 


5 M‘CALE'S 1. 1? 
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Nowiutond Cost 








Pod’) = Club 

Price = Price 
THE INSTRUCTOR (Until Nev. 10,1934) ... 2.00 1.85 
THE INSTRUCTOR (Alter Nov.10,1934) ... 250 2.25 
THE wwe (2 years—until Nov. 

3 


THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years—ofter Nov. 
10, 1934) 4.00 4.00 
(See offers on. “opposite ose) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (20 nos.).... 3.00 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 250 2.40 
with Nature Magozine ............. 2 
1, 


JUNIOR a MAGAZINE... ae 1.00 
offers on opposite page) 

*LADIES HOME ENT 1.00 

Ladies’ Home Journal (2 yeors).............. 150 1.50 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE 0. 1.00 85 


with The INSTRUCTOR. 300 «2.70 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years). 4.00 





with The Pathfinder 2.0... 1.50 
with Nature Magozine .....0........... ... 4.00 3.20 
with Etude, Music Magozine.............300 2.25 
with Reader's Digest ........... 4.00 3.20 
with Correct inn? ee . 350 3.10 
with Child Life ........... - 400 3.20 
with Pictorial “haviow 2.00 1.50 
with Redbook .............. 350 2.75 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 400 3.25 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE... 1.50 = 1.50 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 wecks) 7 75 


5 ‘ 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE... 350 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE ..... 3.00 2.75 
(See offers on ‘opposite page) 





NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE ................... 50 50 
 « eR 3.00 2.75 
NEWS-WEEK (1 year) ......... . 4.00 4,00 
News-Week (40 Weeks to New Subscribers Only). . 2.00 2,00 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (2 yeors)......... 1.00 1.00 
with McCall's Magazine ........ 2.00 1.50 
"i ie 2.00 1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE ............. wee 150 1,35 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ............. 2.00 1.75 
with Nature Magazine ..... . 5.00 3.90 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 400 2.75 
THE PATHFINDER Re CRETE T 1.00 90 
(See offers on opposite on 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE... 150 1.50 
.,... L.. ee 1.00 1.00 
with The Pathfinder ................. . 200 1.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine w-. 2.00 2.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 2.00 1.50 
with Delineator G McCall’s................ 3.00 2.25 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT ........................ 2.00 1.90 
POPULAR MECHANICS ....... .250 2.25 
with The Pathfinder . 3.50 3.00 
with Scientific American .650 5.25 
with Reader’s Digest .................. . 5.50 4.75 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY... . 150 1.35 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS... . 2.00 1,90 
with The INSTRUCTOR 400 3.65 
with Correct English ................. 450 4.15 
with Delineator & McCall's. . 4.00 3.40 
it sae 250 aa 
READER’S — at aiactaaail 3.00 3.00 
offers on opposite page) 
EEN 250 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 450 3.85 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... 550 4.85 
with The Pathfinder ................. 350 2.75 
with Nature Magazine ..... 550 4.20 
with Etude, Music Magazine... henaanes . 450 3.40 
with Reader's Digest ..... eddie 550 4.25 
with Junior Home Magazine lnensenen 3.50 ret 
I  sicciintncesnnsensncss i | 
with MeColl’s Magazine .................... 350 2.75 
with Pictorial Review ..................... 350 2.75 
REVIEW OF REVIEWG................................ 3.00 2.50 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (tobeatan aa) -. 200 2.00 
with Nature Magazine . 600 4.25 
with Correct English nitmime.: 2a. <a 
with McCall's Megasine me. 
with Reader’s Digest ................0......... 6.00 5.00 
SAFETY EDUCATION (10 nos.) ............. 1.00 90 
A —ae ——_' 
with The INSTRUCTOR ........... - 5.00 4,50 
with McColl’s Magazine 2.0.0.0... 4.00 3.60 
*SATURDAY EVENING POST.. ... 2.00 
Saturday Evening Post (2 yeers)... 3 30 


SCHOLASTIC (36 issues) 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.).... 3.00 


SCIENTIFIC eee a 
with The INSTR / * 600 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years)........ 7 00 
with The Pathfinder ......................... . 5.00 
with Nature Magozine 2.000000... 7.00 
with Etude, Music Magozine................ 6.00 
with Reader's Digest wee 7.00 
with Junior Home Mogoriee... ee 
with Correct English 2.0.0... ( 
with Child Life ........ 









with Review of —- 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZIN 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE ..... 
VANITY FAIR .......... 
0 ; asinia 
. 4 (SE 
WOMAN'S HOME CO) APANION... 1 
with American Magazine . 3 
with Collier’s, National Weekly nee 
with The Pathfinder .. - 
with McCall's Magazine .. te 
with McCall's & Pictorial Review....... 3.0 


The magazines marked thus (*) may not be 
“clubbed’’ but may be added to ony club at their 
full price. 
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NOTE: We can furnish any other magazines 

desired, singly at the publisher's price, or in 

clubs ot clubbing prices > _ = 
table a agency. vide 

magazine needs now. use’ THE ORDER 

BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 




















SUCH A CLEVER INEXPENSIVE WAY TO TRIM THE CHRISTMAS TREE! 












ERE’S a clever new idea the children 
will love! Trim the Christmas tree 
with candies! 

They are ready for you in one big surprise 
box—50 sparkling, tempting candy orna- 
ments. Good to look at on the tree—and 
good to eat when the party is over. All cov- 
ered with bright Cellophane. 

Clever dolls—funny clowns—gay parasols 
—gleaming necklaces—colorful flowers— 
snowy fir trees—jolly Santa Clauses—all 
glittering and sparkling. A delightful variety. 
And all made of wholesome candy—in many 
delicious flavors—tested for purity and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


DELICIOUS 
SPARKLING CAND 


Jige) 7-vilel |}: 


NOW! YOUR CHOICE OF 2 BIG TEMPTING ASSORTMENTS 






There are two assortments—one consists 
of 50 ornaments for only $1.55; the other, 
110 ornaments in greater variety for $3.00. 
Both are packed in colorful shredded Cello- 
phane, which can be hung on the tree or 
draped around the base for added lustre. 


Send the Coupon Now 


We urge you to send your order early. Last 
year, many orders were received too late for 
delivery. These candy novelties will keep 
fresh for months. The Charms Company 
guarantees to give satisfaction or return 
your money. Fill in the coupon at right be- 
low and send it now. 





Oo 
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If you would also like to surprise and 
delight the children with clever, inex- 
pensive candy gifts at your Christmas 
school party, order one or more boxes 
of these colorful Charms novelties, 






Cornucopia of brilliant 
Cellophane filled with de- 
licious hard candies. 
inches long. 


















Novelty candy Santa Claus 
that stands erect. Lolli 
head, candy stick arms, legs 
filled with dozens of red can- 
dies. 844 inches high. 





NEW! Boxes of any one of these 5 clever candy novelties— 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO GIVE THE SAME CLEVER GIFT TO EVERY CHILD! 


all made of choice, pure, wholesome 
candy. Boxes of 24 or 48, all alike. 
Make all the children happy with gifts 
of equal size and value. See the special 
low prices we have made to teachers. 


fir tree, mounted on white stem 


: 
Green and white standing candy Ss ) 
and green base. 5 inches high. Cel- 
lophane wrapped. 


The prices and quantities are listed 
in coupon at left below. Fill in the 
coupon now! Order as early as possi- 
ble. These candies will keep for 
months. 








Red and white candy Santa 
standing in substantial red 
chimney. 5 inches high. Cello- 











Red Christmas stocking 8 
inches long, wi loop for 
sengine, posieed with great 
variety delicious, colorful 
pure hard candies. 








i Boxes of Candy Gift Novelties 


| East of Misséssippi West of Mississippi 


Boxof24 Boxof48 Boxof24 Boxof 48 
| A—(Cornucopia)....... ($1.20 (19$2.10 [$1.40 [$2.50 
| B—(Fir Tree)........- {}] 1.20 [) 2.10 QO 1.40 [] 2.50 
" C—(Santa in Chimney).[7] 1.20 [] 2.10 ([] 1.40 [] 2.50 
, D—(Large Santa)...... {] 2.40 [) 4.20 [) 2.80 [] 5.00 


E—(Large Stocking)....[] 2.40 [ 4.20 [J 2.80 [7 5.00 





CHARMS SALES COMPANY, Dept. Y-7, Newark, N. J. 


Please send, all ~ prepaid, the Charms Christmas 
Candies I have checked. I enclose. ....... (check or money 










ON, 


SEg 
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Assortments of Candy 


order). , TREE ORNAMENTS 
PSUS Re ebhe0ss edhe Cbesancssewenenenbas 
SIRE LAL EG aatedr ~~~ eattetede-\~ wl 
Ps co (or ) pr ccccitincatsadaue $1.55 $1.85 | 
i intnnehonteben chee a 
Ae Stet tal tated elt aC aE Pi -cetavenbs aomeee 3.00 3.45 | 
C.0.D. Simply pay postman proper amount, plus few 
cents collection charges | 
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